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TO THE 


N © A D E N 


IS frequent to meet with Gentle- 
men of a thorough ſchool-edu- 
cation, and great proficiency in 

the learned languages; who yet, till they 

converſe with men of taſte, have no idea 
of the beauties of the Claflics, or, indeed, 
true ſenſe of their words: their ſchool- 
maſters, either from want of ſkill, or time, 
having never initiated them into either. 

In order to obviate which defect, I inſti- 

tuted, for my youth in the upper claſſes, 

a courſe of poetical lectures, inſtead of a 

common exerciſe, for one night in the 

week : which, begining with this author, 
runing through ſele& pieces of our own, 
as well as the Latin and Greek writers, 
and ending with Longinus, contributes 


NO 


[vi] 
no little towards forming their tafte, and 
more fully explaining the fhort hints they 
receive from me, when up at leſſon. 

The notes, therefore, of the enſuing 
work, are claſſical only and critical; cal- 
culated for the uſes abovementioned : thoſe 
for the hiſtory and explanation of the au- 
thor being to be found in other editions : 
and it being my care to have it rendered 
to me, not only in the true ſenſe, but 
alſo in good language, before we proceed 
to remarks upon it's beauties. Part of 
f this impreſſion is reſerved for the uſe of 
my Scholars; and part offered to the Pub- 
lick; if by chance any of my brethren 
chuſe to make the ſame uſe of it, I do; 
f | or the uſe I make of other tranſlations of N 
the ſuperior claſs of poets; namely, to a 
ſuffer my ſcholars to compare them with 
| the originals, after the leſſon is ſaid, and 
| not before: or if any Gentleman, ſuch as 
I mentioned above, has attained- language 
| without taſte ; he may draw from hence 


the 


[ vil 

the ficſt principles of it. And I doubt not 
but ſuch as are maſters of both, if this 
tranſlation ſhould fall in their way, will 
readily excuſe it's defects, as coming from, 
hands too full of buſineſs, to write cor- 
realy ; and pardon the triteneſs of many 
obſervations, as being the keys for the 
firſt opening of young minds only, 


The reader is defired to rorrect the following ERR A TA, which 
affect the ſenſe ; and excuſe a few leſs material ones of punctuation, 
c. occaſioned by the author's great diſtance from the preſs. 
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nier 
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AT) as, \ 


PENELOPE 


T O 


ULYSSES. 


The ARGUMENT. 


PENELOPE, the daughter of Icarius, was wife 
to Ulyſſes, ting of Ithaca and ſome neighbouring 
ies in the Jonian ſea, on the weſtern coaſt of Greece; 
by whom ſhe had a fon named Telemachus. During 
her huſband*s abſence for ten years at the fiege of 
Trey, where he per farmed wonders by his valour and 
conduct, and ten years more wandering about the 
ſeas, where he endured ill greater hardſhips, ſbe 
was peſtered at home by a number of ſuitors, who 
lived upon her all the while in a luxurious manner. 
She, hoping the ſpeedy return of her huſband, by va- 
rious artifices put , from time to time, both them 
and her fathen Icarius; who, believing Uly/ſos to be 
really dead, ſollicited her alſo to make a ſecond choice, 

enever a foreign ſail arrived, ſhe wrote by the 
crew to her huſband, if by chance they ſhould meet 
him on the ſeas; and this we may ſuppoſe to have 
been one of thoſe letters. 


r 


be$ 3 


PENELOPE to ULyssts. 


"F\HIS, ſtill your wife, myling'ring Lord! I ſend: 
Yet be your anſwer perſonal, not penn'd. 


- Ess Ax. 


My dear youth, a | 
HE firſt things obſervable in writings, in a critical 
view, are the ſentiment or thought, and the ex- 
preſſion or diction; for although the word //z be uſed 
by ſome writers as ſynonymous with the latter, yet in 
my opinion it has rather a complex ſenſe, including 
both together. The ſentiment ſhould be various, ac- 


cording to the kind of writing in which it is employed, 


In epic it ſhould be grand and noble, in tragic bold and 
animated, in comic facetious and droll, in elegiac ſolemn 
and querulous, and in the epiſtolary eaſy and domeſtic. 
And the expreſſion ſhould ſuit the complexion of the 
thought ; in heroics ſublime and lofty, in tragedy com- 
manding and ſonorous, in comedy light and chearful, in 
elegy ſoft and mournful, and in epiſtle common yet mu- 
fical. Juſt as Horace has deſcribed the variety in cha- 


' rafters on the ſtage : 


— Triſtia mœſtum 
Vultum verba decent; iratum, plena minarum ; 
Ludentem, laſciva ; ſeverum, ſeria dictu. 
Art. Poet. lin. 105, 


The varying face ſhould ev'ry paſſion ſhow, 

And words of ſorrow wear a look of woe: 

Let it in joy aſſume a vivid air; 

Fierce when in rage ; in ſeriouſneſs ſevere. 
| Francis. 
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1 OVIDD's ErIsTIEõ. 


Sunk now is Troy, the curſe of Grecian dames! 
(Her king, her all, a worthleſs prize I) in flames, 


Ess Ax. 
This ſhort obſervation will ſuffice, by way of founda- 


tion, for you, on which to fix your judgment upon wri- 


tings in every branch; for, according as they agree with 
or difter from this, let the names of the authors be ever 
ſo great, be aſſured that the performance is good or bad. 
Now there are ſeveral reaſons why I choſe to found my 
lecture upon Ovid, preferably to any other claſſic. The 
firſt is, becauſe he was a gentleman both by birth and 
education, which cannot be ſaid for many of the ancient 
Roman poets. Hence we account for that uncommon 
eaſe and flow of expreſſion, for which he ſtands eminently 
diſtinguiſhed among the beſt writers; and nothing con- 
tributes more towards perfection in writing, than variety 
of good phraſe; it keeps the attention awake even to 
trifles, and diverſifies what would otherwiſe diſguſt by 
recurring too frequently; it has this good effect in parti- 
cular, to produce the ſame faculty in the reader, For 
which reaſon Ovid muſt needs be an author very proper 
for the peruſal of youth. 

Secondly, as when you arrive at maturity of judg- 
ment and taſte, I ſhould be delighted to obſerve in you 
the chaſtneſs of Virgil's, and the correctneſs of Ho- 
race's, expreſſion ; ſo, at preſent, I ſhould not be diſ- 
8 you ſhould have the luxuriance of Ovid's. For 

ully, who had ſtudied more, and knew better, than 
any man that ever lived, the ſureſt methods of education, 
judged exuberance to be a moſt promiſing ſign in youth, 
that there might be ſomething afterwards to prune away. 
And, laſtly, as the ſame author obſerves upon friend- 
ſhip, that it ariſes chiefly from a fimilitude of ſtudies and 
inclinations in the parties; ſo Ovid, whoſe manner, fan- 
cy, turn, and expreſſion, are all juvenile, is, for the 
ſame reaſon, of all others, moſt likely to ſtrike in with 
the taſte of perſons of your age. And 1 need not inform 

you 
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PENELOPE to ULyYs5Es, 5 


O had, by ſtorms (his fleet to Sparta bound), 5 
Th” adult'rer * periſh'd in the mad profound! 

Cold in a widow'd bed I ne'er had lay, 

Nor chid with weary eyes the ling'ring day: 

Nor the protracted nuptials to avoid, 

By night unravell'd what the day employ'd, 10 


* Paris. 


Ess Ax. 


you with how much more eaſe inſtruction proceeds, when 
it is made a pleaſure, than when a taſk ; or that nothing 
contributes more to your improvement, than affection 
both for your inſtructor and the author you read. 

So much have I thought proper to ſay of Ovid in ge- 
neral ; what may be added in particular, concerning the 
excellence of theſe his epiſtles, with other uſeful diſſerta- 
tions, I mutt poſtpone, for the opening ſome of my ſuc- 
ceeding lectures, that I may not burden your memory too 
much at one time. As this epiſtle is wrote upon the ſubject 
of Homer's Odyſſey, which you are not yet able to read 
in the original, we will, for the better explication of it, 
make uſe of Pope's excellent tranſlation, in the paſſages 
referred to both in that and the Iliad, if any occur in 
the latter, 


NoTEs. 


Verſu 19. Tua Penelope; your a ectionate Penelope; 
for meus and tuus, with the Latins, moſt aſſuredly car- 
ried in them the ſtrength of reciprocal affection: as mz 
Pamphile, in Terence, muſt neceſſarily be rendered my 
dear Pamphilus, or we fall ſhort of it's real ſenſe; a ta- 
cit confirmation of the old proverb, That each thinks his 
own geele ſwans. 

Verſu 2?. [#/e; in perſon ; for to render that pronoun 
ſo, will contribute greatly towards clearing up many paſ- 
ſages in good authors, 


B 3 


6 OVID'" EerisTLes. 


When have not fancied dangers broke my reft ? 
Love, tim'rous paſſion ! rends the anxious breaſt, 
In thought I ſaw you each fierce Trojan's aim ; 
Pale at the mention of bold Hector's name! 
Whoſe ſpear when brave Antilochus embru'd, 15 
By the dire news awoke, my fear renew'd. 

Clad in diſſembled arms Patroclus died : 

And, Oh the fate of ſtratagem !” I cried. 
Tlepolemus, beneath the Lycian dart, 

His breath reſign'd, and rous'd afreſh my ſmart. 20 
Thus, when each Grecian preſs'd the bloody field, 
Cold icy horrors my fond boſom chill'd. 

But Heav'n, indulgent to my chaſte deſire, 

Has wrapp'd (my huſband ſafe) proud Troy in fire: 


—_ TY ; < oa 18 2 1 
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NorTEs. 


Verſu 189. Dolus ; a ſtratagem in war: So Virgil: 


dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requirit ? 


who aſks whether an enemy accompliſhes it by ſtratagem 
or by valour ? | 

Line 15. This appears to have been either a miſtake 
of Penelope's in the name, or ſome unconfirmed news 
from the army before Troy ; for we find Antilochus 
alive in the 23d book of the Iliad, ſome time after Hec- 
tor's death. 

Line 18. As the whole of this epiſtle is very natural, 
ſo particularly Penelope's exclamation in this place: 
Ulyſſes's great talent lay in ſtratagem, and ſhe might 
fear his meeting the like fate. For the hiſtory of Patro- 
clus's death, ſee Pope's Iliad, book xvi. line 907. 

Line 19. See Pope's Iliad, book v. line 776. 
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PENELOPE to ULYSSES. 7 


The Grecian chiefs return, each altar ſhines, 25 
And ſpoils of Aſia grace our native ſhrines, 

Gifts, for their lords reſtor'd, the matrons bring; 
They Trojan fates o'ercame, triumphant ſing ; 

Old men and trembling maids admire the ſongs, 29 
And wives hang, liſt'ning, on their huſbands tongues. 
Now, drawn in wine, fierce battles meet their eyes, 
And Ilion's.tow'rs in miniature arile : 

© There ſtretch'd Sigean plains, here Simois flow'd : 
And there old Priam's lofty palace ſtood, 

Here Peleus' ſon encamp'd, Ulyſles there; 35 
„Here Hector's corpſe diſtain'd the rapid car.“ 


NorTEs. 


Line 26. The ſpoils of Afia.] The Greeks had the 
complaiſance to call all other nations Barbarians ; ſo that 
the word barbara ſignifies only extra Græciam. 

Verſu 27%. Nymphe, ſpouſes; not in the common 
ſenſe, but the derivative; for yu,91 in Greek ſignifies a 
ſpouſe. | 

Verſu 280. Fata, the fatal circumſtances, without 
which Troy could not be taken; as the palladium, &c. 

Verſu 319. Monſtrat, points out with his finger; ſo 
d. lib. iv. od. 3. 


Totum muneris hoc tui eſt 
Quod monſtor digito prætereuntium, 
Romanz fidicen lyræ. 


Verſu 35, Tendebat, pitched his tent; i. e. ſtretched 
the canvas of it. 

Verſu 36. Aamiſſus, full ſpeed or gallop ; for in that 
pace the rage of Achilles dragged the body of Hector 
round the walls of Troy. 

B 4 


8 OVID's EpisTLEs, 

Of this the Pylian ſage, in queſt of thee 

Embark'd, your ſon inform'd; his mother he. 

He told how Rheſus and how Dolon fell, 

By your wiſe conduct and Tydides' ſteel ; 40 

That doom'd by heavy fleep oppreſs'd to die, 

And this prevented, a noQturnal ſpy | 

Raſh man] unmindful what your friends you owe, 

Night's gloom to tempt, and brave a Thracian foe 

By one aſſiſted in the doubtful ftrife ; 45 

To me how kind ! how provident of life! 

Still throbb'd my breaſt, *till, victor, from the plain, 

You join'd, on Thracian Reeds, th' allies again. 
But what to me avails high Ilium's fall, 

Or ſoil continued ver it's ruin'd wall; 50 

If ſtill, as when it ſtood, my wants remain; | 

Tf fill T wiſh you in theſe arms in vain? 


NorTEs. 


Line 37. See Pope's Odyſſey, book ii. line 456. 
Line 38. Sec Pope's Iliad, book x. 


Verſu 42*, Tangere, to reach or arrive at; in a figu- 


rative ſenſe. 

Verſu 43” Unrus for unicas ; one perſon only. 

Verſu 45*. Sinus, the overflowing looſe part of the 
garment over the boſom, as in the Roman ;own. But 
here the ſenſe is figurative, for it ſignifies the part co- 
vered by it, or the breaſt. 

Line 52. This is one ſpecies of what I ſhall call me- 
chanic or artificial poetry, or ſuiting the language to the 
idea. You will find a parallel example in Horace, book 
J. fat. viii. line 40 


Singula quid memorum : quo pacto alterna loquentes, 
Umbre cum & agana reſonarint triſte & acutum ? 


Not 
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PENELOPE to UI uss Es. 9 


Troy ſack'd to others, yet to me remains, 
Tho' Greeks, with captive oxen, till her plains, 


NoTEs. 


Not to be tedious, and repeat 

How flats and ſharps in concert meet, 

With which the ghoſts and hags maintain 

A dialogue of paſling ſtrain, FRANCIS. 


Where I cannot but obſerve to you, that I wiſh the 
tranſlator had made uſe of the word diſcordant, inſtead 
of in concert ; becauſe ſo the line would, like that of the 
original, have almoſt ſet one's teeth on edge, and per- 
fectly expreſſed the ſenſe, as well as preſerved the beauty 
of his author. 

Pope, in his excellent Eſſay on Criticiſm, (as will in 
it's place, when you come to be leQured upon it, at full 
be explained) terms this making the ſound an eccho to 
the ſenſe. But I apprehend that definition takes in but 
a part; for the beſt antient poets excelled, in thus 
painting to the eye as well as to the ear. Virgil, de- 
{cribing his houſe-wife preparing her wine, exhibits the 
act of the fire to the eye: 


Aut dulcis muſti Vulcano decoquit eres, 
Et foliiz undam trepidi diſpumat aheni. 


Georg. I. lin. 295. 


Or on the luſcious muſt while bubbles riſe, 
With leaves the trembling cauldron purifies. 


Wa RTO. 


For the line (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) boils 
over; and, in order to reduce it to it's proper bounds, 
you muſt, with her, ſkim off the redundant ſyllable. 
And, in another place, the awkwardneſs and hobblin 


of his dancing ruſtic is as viſible from the formation of 
the line. 


|. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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10 OVID" Erp1sTLEs. 


Ripe harveſts bend, where once her turrets ſtood ; 
Rank is her foil, manur'd with Phrygian blood, 56 
Harſh, on the ploughs, mens bones half buried ſound, 


And graſs each ruin'd manſion hides around, 


Yet, hid in diſtant climes, my conq'ror ſays; 
Unknown the cauſe of theſe ſevere delays ! 60 


No foreign merchant to our iſle reſorts, 

But queſtion'd much of you, he leaves our ports; 

Hence each departing fail a letter beats, 

To ſpeak (if you are found) my anxious cares, 

Our fon to Pylos cut the briny wave; 65 

But Neſtor's ſelf a dubious anſwer gave: 

To Sparta next: nor ev'n could Sparta tell 

What ſeas you plow, or in what region dwell, 
Better had ſtood Apollo's ſacred wall: 

O could I now my former wiſh recall! 70 


NoTEs. 


— Cereri torta redimitus tempora quercu, 
Det motus incompoſitos, & carmina dicat. 
| Georg. I. lin 350. 


Preſume not, ſwains, the ripen'd grain to reap, . 
"Till, crown'd with oak, in antic dance ye leap. 
WARTON, 


Verſu 53% Seges, ſometimes corn land; ſometimes 
ſtanding corn : here in the latter ſenſe. 

Line 67. To Sparta next.) See Pope's Odyſſey, book 
iv. line 1. 

Verſu 68. Yotis, Though wotum and preces are fre- 
quently ſynonymous, yet, in reality, they differ; for the 
latter might ſubſiſt without the former, and not 17 

verſa. 
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PENELOPE to ULYSsSEs. 11 


War my ſole dread, the ſcene I then ſhould know; 
And thouſands then would ſhare the common woe: 
But all things now, not knowing what to fear, 
I dread; and give too large a field to care. 
Whole liſts of dangers, both by land and fea, 75 
Are muſter'd, to have caus'd fo long delay. 

But while your conduct thus I fondly clear, 


Perhaps (true man!) you court ſome foreign fair; 


NorTEs. 


verſa. Votum was a ſort of religious bargain, made by the 
votary with his God; “ Grant me this, and I promiſe 
* ſuch a ſacrifice, temple, &c.” Hence, if what the 
votary prayed for came to pals, he was then wor? res, 
or damnatus, under an obligation to pay his vows. 

Verſu 76% Peregrino, of or belonging to a whore, 
Thus, in the holy Scriptures, a ſtrange woman, a ſtran- 
ger, and a whore, are ſynonymous terms. For, in thoſe 
early times, there was ſo much of primitive ſimplicity 
and native modeſty remaining, even among heathens, 
that the buſineſs of a whore was too ſcandalous a trade 
to be carried on in a woman's own country. Thais's 
account of her mother's travels and her own, in Te— 
rence's Eunuch, will ſufficiently illuſtrate what I ſay: 


Samia mihi mater fuit, ea habitabat Rhodi. 


So that the mother had removed from Samos to Rhodes, 
and the daughter from Rhodes to Athens, to avoid 
odium. How different this from the preſent practice 
even in Chriſtian countries; ſo that we may be par- 
doned for uſing the poet's exclamation, O tempora! O 
mores | 

Line 78. True man!) The words in the original are, 
gue veſtra libido eff, a remarkable phraſe, importing, 
conſidering how lufiful ye men are; and, as all the difficul- 


ties 
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12 OVID's Er Is TLIESõ. 


Perhaps you rally your domeſtic loves, 
Whoſe art the ſnowy fleece alone improves, 80 
No !—may I err, and ſtart at falſe alarms ; 
May nought but force detain you from my arms, 
Urg'd by a father's right again to wed, 
Firm I refuſe, ſtill faithſul to your bed 
Still let him urge the fruitleſs vain deſign; 85 
I am—lI muſt be—and I will be thine. 
Tho? melted by my chaſte deſires, of late 
His rig'rous importunities abate. 
Of reazing ſuitors a luxurious train, 89 


From neighb'ring iſles have croſs'd the liquid plain, 


NorTEs. 


ties of Grammar are beſt reconciled by filling up the 
ellipſes ; ſo will this idiom become eaſy, if we place cum 
reputem before it. | 

There is a ſecret beauty in this paſſage; for the poet 
makes his heroine ſuſpect the truth. Sec Ulyſles's loves 
for Cal) pſo, Circe, &c. in Homer's Odyſley. And of 
the ſame nature is that ciuming prophecy of Caſſandra, 
in Enone to Paris, Line 115; the curſes of Hypiypile, 
from line 152 of the original, to the end of her epiſtle; 
and all thoſe noble predictions in Virgil, both of the 
grandeur of the Roman ſtate, and it's particular mem- 
bers, with all that refined addreſs to his patron Auguſtus, 
in his fixth Eneid. The poets, living after the facts, 
and writing on ſubjects remote from their own age, took 
the opportunity of foretelling real hiſtory. 

Verſu 85. Pietas has all kinds of affection included in 
it, and it's ſenſe muſt be determined by the occaſion. 
Pietas in parentes is filial duty; here it ſignifies pretas in 
maritum, or conjugal affection. 

Line 89. Of teazing ſuitors, Sc.] Ovid, who, as he 
elſewhere informs us, was bred to the Bar, had made 
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PENELOPE to ULYSSEs. I3 


Here uncontroul'd th' audacious crews reſort, 91 
Rifle your wealth, and revel in your court, 
Piſander, Polybus, and Medon, lead, 
Antinoüs and Eurymachus ſucceed, 
With others, whoſe rapacious throats devour 95 
The wealth you purchas'd once, diſtain'd with gore, 
Melanthius add, and Irus, hated name! 
A beggar rival to compleat our ſhame, 

Three, helpleſs three! are here; a wife not ſtrong, 
A ſire too aged, and a ſon too young. 100 
He late, by fraud, imbark'd for Pylos? ſhore, 
Nigh from my arms for ever had been tore. 
Heav'n grant the youth ſurvive each parent's date, 
And no croſs chance reverſe the courſe of fate. 


NorTEs. 


oreat proficiency in oratory, had not his paſſion for the 
Muſes diverted his application. Yet we ſee the art 
of rhetoric interſperſed throughout all his works, and 
an uncommon cloſeneſs of reaſoning, however diſ- 
ouiſed by a luſus verboram. And the lawyer no where 
appears more ſtrongly, than towards the cloſe of this 
epiſtle. The point to be carried was, to make Ulyſſes 
precipitate in his return home, he makes Penelope, 
therefore, draw up, as it were in line of battle, the 
powerful faction of the ſuitors on the one fide, and the 
weak reſiſtance of a poor old man, a boy, and a woman, 
on the other; the enemy was in poſſeſſion of every thing. 
and his whole family, all that was dear to him, ruined, 
if he was not ſpeedy in coming to their ſuccour. For 
the power and inſolence of the ſuitors, ſee Pope's Odyl. 
ley. 


14 OVID's ErisrIEs. 
Your nurſe and herds- man join this wiſh of mine; 
And the juſt keeper of your briſtly ſwine, 166 


By age your fire diſarm'd, and waſting woes, 
The helm reſigns, amidft ſurrounding foes, 
This may your ſon reſume (when years allow), 
But oh! a father's aid is wanted now. 110 
Nor have I ſtrength his title to maintain, 
Haſte then, our only refuge, o'er the main, 

A ſon, and long may Heav'n the bleſſing grant, 
You have, *whoſe years a fire's inſtructions want. 


NorTEs. 


Verſu 104*. Cura for curator.] The greateſt officers 
under ancient kings were ſuch perſons as ſuperintended 
their flocks, herds, &c. And the beſt claſſics, when 
they repreſented ancient times, judiciouſly kept cloſe to 
the manners then in vogue. The contrary practice to 
this has led many of the Moderns into moſt palpable 
miſtakes and ridiculous inconſiſtencies ; ſo that the ſim- 
plicity expreſſed in theſe lines is ſo far from being a ble- 
miſh, that it is, in fact, a very great beauty: and the 


modern critic, who is offended with the mention of a 


ſtye, however he may pride himſelf upon his falſe deli- 
cacy, is either too ſhort-ſighted to penetrate into real na- 


ture, or has a ſtomach too nice to digeſt the nobleſt re- 


liques of antiquity. 

Lines 99, 107, and 113, contain (for I intend this 
note as an appendage to the laſt, and have disjoined it 
only to make the obſervation more clear) one, perhaps, 
of the tendereſt and beſt-applied amplifications in the 
world. The repetition in general, by the beſt writers, 
is made but once, even on the ſofteſt occaſions; as by 


our countryman Milton, in his Paradiſe loſt, book iv. 


line 641. whereas Ovid, ſtill to heighten the appearance 
of diſtreſs, and ſhow the neceſſity of immediate afliſtance, 
has made Penelope do it twice. 
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PENELOPE to ULXYSS ES. 15 
Think how Laertes drags an age of woes, I15 
In hope that you his dying eyes may cloſe. 
And I, left youthful in my early bloom, 
Shall aged ſeem ; how ſoon ſoe'er you come. 


NorTses. 


Line 116. It was cuſtomary for the neareſt relations 
to cloſe the eyes, compoſe the limbs, and catch the flying 
breath, of dying perſons ; and 1t was accounted a great 
curſe to be deprived of it, as we may collect from Ho- 
mer, as tranſlated by Pope. 


On ruſh'd bold Hector, gloomy as the night, 
Forbids to plunder, animates the fight, 

Points to the fleet: “ For, by the Gods, who flies, 
« Who dares but linger, by this hand he dies. 
No weeping ſiſter his cold eye ſhall cloſe, 

No friendly hand his fun'ral pile compoſe.” 


But, before I cloſe this lecture, I cannot help doing 
juſtice to that excellent tranſlator, in obſerving, that he 
was capable of even improving upon the greateſt beau- 
ties of the Ancients ; for this paſſage in the original is 
applauded by Longinus, the greateſt critic of antiquity, 
becauſe the ſpeech is not uſhered in with he /aid, he 
ſpoke, for that would have retarded the impetuoſity of 
the hero; but whereas Homer begins the ſpeech with the 
verſe; Pope, with ſtill greater judgment, has not only 
added to the rapidity of the paſſage, by throwing away 
all the conjunctions, by the figure aſyndeton ; but has 
alſo increaſed greatly both the impetuoſity and ſurprize, 
by breaking into the ſpeech in the middle of the line, 
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The ARGUMENT. 

PHYLLIS, daughter of Lycurgus king of Thrace, 1 

had kindly received Demophoon, the ſon of Theſeus 
and Phedra, caſt on her ſhores by a tempeſt, in his * 
return from the ſiege of Troy. After being treated E 
haſpitably ſome time, hearing of the death of Muneſ- ir 
theus, who had ſupplanted his father in the kingdom A 
of Athens, and thinking it a favourable conjuncture uf 
for recovering his loſs, he ſet ſail for that place, th 
promiſing Phyllis to return in the ſpace of one month. g. 
He had now been abſent four; when, tired out with g1 
expectation, and ſuſpecting his deſign to be what it by 
really was, to return na more, Jbe ſends him this - 
7, ,#piſile. 1, 
U 
H 
J 


[ 19 1 


PayLLis to DEMO PHOON. 


OUR ſtay, Demophoon, paſt the time pro- 
long'd, 
Your Thracian maid remonſtrates how ſhe's wrong'd. 


Ess Ax. 


HE reaſon I gave you in my former lecture, why 
I preferred Ovid, on which to found this courſe, 
was, becauſe he is a juvenile author, and conſequently 
more ſuitable to the taſte of youth. And why I choſe his 
Epiſtles, in preference to his other works, was, becauſe, 
in the opinion of the beſt critics, they are his maſterpiece. 
And, what is much more to the purpoſe, they are wrote 
upon the principal arguments of antiquity, and contain 
the flowers of that delicious garden collected into one 
garland. H- has followed, on the ſame ſubjects, all the 
great maſters, as well of Latin as Greek poetry; and, 
by the aſſiſtance of a moſt extenſive and happy vein, 
been enabled to improve upon moſt of them. Briſeis to 
Achilles will be read with more pleaſure, when conſi- 
dered as the argument of the Iliad, and Penelope to 
Ulyſles, as bearing the ſame relation to the Odyſſey, of 
Homer. Dido to Aneas may be looked upon as the 
epilogue to that divine epiſode, the fourth book of Vir- 
gil's Eneid. Hypſipyle and Medea to Jaſon, contain 
all that the writers of the famous Argonautic expedition 
have in them ; and Deianira to Hercules, the no leſs 
illuſtrious labours of that hero. In a word, whatever is 
remarkable in the fabulous hiſtory of the Greeks, whence 
all the grand topics of poetry are derived, may be found 
here, in a ſmall volume, moſt beantifully portrayed. 
Thus much may be ſaid for the extent of his ſubject, 
and conſequently it's variety; a circumſtance not leſs 
engaging. On which accent it muſt be particularly 
C 3 agreeable 


20 OVID's EptisTLiExs. 


Back to theſe ſhores you bargain'd to return, 

E' er once bright Phcebe join'd each growing horn: 
Her change four times, four times her full, renew'd, 
No Attic veſſel plows the Thracian flood. 6 


Ess Ax. 


agreeable to ſuch as want to ſee, in a ſmall map, all the 
wonders of poetic ground. And I cannot help ad- 
miring, why, of all others, this is not a book univerſally 
uſed in ſchools; ſince, without a thorough knowledge 
of this part of fabulous hiſtory, tis impoſſible to under- 
ſtand other claſſics perfectly; and in alluſions to it, 
the principal beauties of all poetical compoſitions, in a 
great meaſure, conſiſt. 


NorkEs. 


Line 5. Her change four times, four times, &c.] The 
uſe which good poets make of this ſpecies of amplifica- 
tion is very remarkable. By the repetition of a ſingle 
word, Virgil, for inſtance, exhibits the thing to the eye, 
as well as if it was acted on the ſtage. Thus Halenor, 
encompaſſed by Turnus's army, is deſcribed as ſeeing 


Hinc acies, atque hinc acies aſtare Latinas. 
En. lib. ix. verſ. 5 50. 


He tries to eſcape one way, and there is hinc acies; he 
haſtily turns round and endeavours to fly the other, and 
there is hinc acies; the line, like the enemy, preſents 
the ſame proſpect both ways. So again, where the two 
armies come to an engagement, you ſee the two lines 

extended againſt each other, and the combatants foot to 
foot and man to man. 


Haud aliter Trojanæ acies, acieſque Latinæ, 
Concurrunt; hæret pede pes, denſuſque viro vir. 
En. lib. x. ver. 360. 
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PHYVLIIS to DEMOPHOON. 21 


Count but, as lovers count, what days are gone, 
My juſt complaint arrives not then too ſoon. 
Long had I hope: for ills we credit late: 
Nay till my paſſion ſtands prepar'd to cheat. 10 
Deluſive to myſelf, but kind to you, 
I promis'd a return each wind that blew, 
Curs'd was old Theſeus, as averſe to part ; 
Yet he, perhaps, was guiltleſs of my ſmart. 
Sometimes I fear'd, leſt, ſteering for our coaſt, 15 
By hoary waves abſorb'd, your ſhip was loft. 
Oft, traytor ! for your ſafety have I pray'd ; 
And ſmoaking incenſe on the altar Jaid, 
When winds and ſeas were calm, and clear the fkies ; 
„ Now, if he 's well (I cry), he comes, he flies.“ 
In your excuſe, my loves, induſtrious, feign 21 
All cauſes, that impatient haſte detain, 
But my flow youth not fondeſt loves reſtore, 
Nor all th' ethereal pow'rs by whom he ſwore, 

To winds your ſails you gave, your words to air; 
Your fails as punctual, as your words ſincere! 26 


NorTEs. 


I look upon it, that a tranſlator is under an indiſpen- 
fible neceſſity of copying theſe excellencies ; but even 
Pitt, in both theſe paſſages, if he ſaw the beauty of 
them, hath neglected to imitate it. 

Verſu 14. Curſus, a voyage: ſo curro, to fail. 

Verſu 21%. You have Ovid here in perfection, he 
loves a turn at his heart. There is nothing more diffi- 
cult to transfuſe from one language to another ; but if 
we fail in doing it there is this to comfort us, that it is 
what in our author deſerves leaſt to be preſerved. 

C 3 


22 OVID's ErisrIEsõ. 

What have I done — beſides unwiſely lov'd ? 

That guilt with you a merit ſhould have prov'd ; 
One crime is mine, a criminal to ſave 

From a deaf executioner, the wave: 30 
For this, ſtern Vengeance may from Heav'n be due; 
Yet ſure it claims a kind return from you. 


Where 's now your honour; where the oaths you 
(wore ; 


Your faith, and that ſo oft'atteſted pow'r ? 
Where promis'd Hymen, lord of ſocial cares? 35 
Whoſe guardian pledge diſpers'd my virgin fears? 
By boiſt'rous ſeas, which frequent tempeſts toſs, 
Which oft' you'd croſs'd, yet doom'd again to croſs : 
By him, you ſwore (feign'd author * of your race) ; 
Whoſe awful preſence calms the liquid ſpace; 40 
By Venus, and thoſe arms, whoſe force I know, 
Love's cruel torches, and unerring bow : 
By Juno, guardian of the nuptial night, 
And yellow Ceres, and her myſtic rite: 

* Neptune, 


NorkEs. 


Verſu 429. Tedifere Deæ.] Ceres was uſually repre- 
ſented with a torch in her hand, as ſeeking her daughter 
Proſerpine, whom Pluto had carried off. The poet judi- 
ciouſly cloſes Demophoon's atteſtations with this; he 
being an Athenian, and in Attica the myſteries of this 
Goddeſs were held moſt ſacred. For the Ancients had 
not only local oaths, as well as deities, but alſo proprie- 
tory ones, belonging to each ſex; as we learn from 
Juvenal, who repreſents the ſervant of a petit-maitre co- 


PY ing his maſter in the uſe of a female oath. 
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PayLLt1is to DEMorHOOx. 22 

If from each injur'd pow'r due vengeance flies, 45 
Can one falſe head for all their wrath ſuffice ? 

But more, I mad repair'd his ſhatter'd ſhip, 
Safe to deſert me, and defy the deep : 
New oars I lent, to fly me o'er the tide; 
Kill'd by the weapons my own hands ſupply'd. 50 
Smooth words prevail ; which copious from you fell; 
Your race and noble pedigree prevail : 
Your tears prevail : can theſe too artful grow, 
Break Nature's dictates, and obedient flow 
Heav'n too prevails: yet why this various ſnare? 55 
Each was ſufficient to deceive the fair, 

Not that my ports were open to your need 
I grieve; but for the follies that ſucceed. 
For hoſpitable rights perform'd, my gueſt 
Is made the partner of my bed and breaſt, 60 


NorEsS. 
Et per Junonem domini jurante miniſtro. 
Sat. ii. ver. 98. 


— And to compleat the farce, 
His ſervant not by Jove but Juno ſwears, TATE. 


Verſu 49%. Blandis, coaxing, flattering. 

Verſib. 49?, 50% 51% & 53% The repetition of the 
word credidimus has in it a very great beauty, and contri- 
butes greatly towards excuſing Phyllis, by multiplying 
the ſnares that were laid for her; and at the ſame time 
renders the paſſage more pathetic and affecting. 

Verſu 579. Cumuläſſe, gave more than was required, 
The cumulus was the over-meaſure, or, as it is vulgarly 
called, the % Hing in a l 


4 


22 OVID's Ey15TLEs. 
What have I done—beſides unwiſely lov'd ? 
That guilt with you a merit ſhould have prov'd ; 
One crime is mine, a criminal to ſave 
From a deaf executioner, the wave : 30 
For this, ſtern Vengeance may from Heav'n be due; 
Yet ſure it claims a kind return from you. 

Where 's now your honour ; where the oaths you 

{wore ; 
Your faith, and that ſo oft'atteſted pow'r ? 
Where promis'd Hymen, lord of ſocial cares? 35 
Whoſe guardian pledge diſpers'd my virgin fears? 
By boiſt'rous ſeas, which frequent tempeſts toſs, 
Which oft' you'd croſs'd, yet doom'd again to croſs : 
By him, you ſwore (feign'd author * of your race) ; 
Whoſe awful preſence calms the liquid ſpace; 40 
By Venus, and thoſe arms, whoſe force I know, 
Love's cruel torches, and unerring bow : 
By Juno, guardian of the nuptial night, 
And yellow Ceres, and her myſtic rite : 
* Neptune, 


NoTEs. 


Verſu 42%. Tedifere Dee.) Ceres was uſually repre- 
ſented with a torch in her hand, as ſeeking her daughter 
Proſerpine, whom Pluto had carried off. The poet judi- 
ciouſly cloſes Demophoon's atteſtations with this; he 
being an Athenian, and in Attica the myſteries of this 
Goddeſs were held moſt ſacred. For the Ancients had 
pot only local oaths, as well as deities, but alſo proprie- 
tory ones, belonging to each ſex; as we learn from 
Juvenal, who repreſents the ſervant of a petit-maitre co- 


pying his maſter in the uſe of a female oath, 
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PayLLtis to DEMO HOOR. 23 
If from each injur'd pow'r due vengeance flies, 45 
Can one falſe head for all their wrath ſuffice? 
But more, I mad repair'd his ſhatter'd ſhip, 
Safe to deſert me, and defy the deep : 
New oars I lent, to fly me o'er the tide; 
Kill'd by the weapons my own hands ſupply'd. 50 
Smooth words prevail; which copious from you fell; 
Your race and noble pedigree prevail : 
Your tears prevail : can theſe too artful grow, 
Break Nature's dictates, and obedient flow! 
Heav'n too prevails: yet why this various ſnare? 55 
Each was ſufficient to deceive the fair, 
Not that my ports were open to your need 
] grieve ; but for the follies that ſucceed. 
For hoſpitable rights perform'd, my gueſt 
Is made the partner of my bed and breaſt. 60 


NorTEes. 


Et per Junonem domini jurante miniſtro. 
Sat. 11, ver. 98. 


— — And to compleat the farce, 
His ſervant not by Jove but Juno ſwears, Tart. 


Verſu 49. Blandis, coaxing, flattering. 

Verſib. 497, 50?, 51%, & 53% The repetition of the 
word credidimus has in it a very great beauty, and contri- 
butes greatly towards excuſing Phyllis, by multiplying 
the ſnares that were laid for her; and at the ſame time 
renders the paſſage more pathetic and affecting. 

Verſu 579. Cumuläſſe, gave more than was required. 
The cumulus was the ower-meaſure, or, as it is vulgarly 
called, the % ing in a bargain. 

C 


4 


24  OVID's Er Is TIES. 

O had the night before it been my laſt ! 

With honour, Phyllis, you had dy'd, and chaſte, 

My merit bad me hope for better things ; 

Hope is well grounded, that from merit ſprings. 
Tis cheap-bought fame to cheat the ſimple fair; 

Her eaſy faith ſhould teach your art to ſpare, 66 

Heav'n grant it be the total of your fame, 

T” have ſnar'd in one the lover and the dame, 

Fix'd be your ſtatue, with the Egean race; 

Your fire “ with titles big the firſt in place. 70 

Sinis and Scyron, cruel robbers | read, 

With ſtern Procruſtes, and his ſtandard bed, 

The Minotaur's mix'd form, half-bull, half- man; 

Proud Thebes ſubdu'd, and cruel Centaurs ſlain: 

Grim Pluto foil'd, the tyrant of the dead ! 75 

And the thin hoſts in Hell's tremendous ſhade : 

Your ſtatue next ſhall this inſcription bear, 

This youth deceiv'd the lover and the fair,” 


* Theſeus 


NorTEs. 


Verſa 60%. Honeſta, with honour, with virtue. 

Line 65. The well applied irony of this paſſage could 
not but have great influence on a hero, emulous of his 
father's valour and glory. The contraſt is too ſtrong 
and glaring not to touch him very ſenſibly ; and after 
enumerating ſo many glorious actions of the father's for 
the benefit of mankind, to be able to conclude, as in the 
next paragraph, that his degenerate ſon had copied none 
of his beſt, but only one of his worſt, actions, and that 
this was the only token by which he could prove his pa- 
rentage, could not but ſting beyond the power of bearing. 
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PaHyLLis to DEMOPHOON, 25 
Your father's only blemiſh you retain, 
Falſe to your loves, like him, you croſs the main : 
Of all his virtuous deeds you copy none 81 
In nothing but in perfidy his ſon | 
The Cretan dame +, nor envy I her fate, 
Found, in the joyous God, a better mate, 
And high o'er harneſs'd tygers rides in ſtate, 85 
Me Thracians, once repuls'd, refuſe to wed ; 
For, natives ſcorn'd, I join'd a foreign bed. 
+ Ariadne. 


NorTEs. 


Line 86. Me Thracians, &c.] It may not be amiſs, 
on this occaſion, to caution each of you to be particu- 
larly careful, when you are grown up to be men, how 
you encourage any lady to relinquiſh her virtue, her ho- 
nour, or views in life, out of compliment to you. For 
you will thereby give her the advantage of urging even 
the indiſcretion of her own conduct, as an ar; ument to 
excite your fondneſs. And often, althou;h the ſacrifice 
made in your favour be highly to the loſs of both par- 
ties, and a deadly dart ſticking in your ſide. So you 
find Dido, in the ſame ſtrain with Phyllis, plying her 


lover with the merit of having ſacrificed greater views in 
his favour. 


Te propter Lybicz gentes, Nomadumque tyranni 
Odere; intenſi Tyru : te propter eundem | 
Extinctus pudor, & qua ſola ſydera adibam 

Fama prior. ZEneid. lib. iv. ver. 321. 


For thee Numidian kings in arms conſpire, 
For thee have I incens'd the ſons of Tyre; 
For thee I loſt my honour, and my fame, 
That to the ſtars adyanc'd my glorious name. 


Pirr. 
F or 


26 OVID's ErprsTLEs, 
& To learned Athens let her go (they ſay) 8 
« And warlike Thrace ſome worthier prince obey, TS 7 
« Events, unerring guides! diſtinctly ſhow 9 A I 
« The ſecret ſprings whence human actions flow.” = 
| But never, never, may the wretch ſucceed, | 4 \ 
| Who from th* event alone condemns the deed. 3 \ 
Should your kind veſſel cut our foaming brine, 3 \ 
| Yet, yet, I well had plac'd myſelf and mine! 95 © 
| Vain wiſh ! for, thoughtleſs of my realms, no more ; \ 
You waſh your weary limbs on Thracia's ſhore. 4 8 
Still your departure riſes to my ſight, 3 
| When the mann'd fleet ſtood ready for it's flight ; 
| You dar'd, flung round your lover's neck, embrace, 1 
N And with enraptur'd kiſſes print my face. 101 I 
| Your tears with mine, a mingled ftream, you join'd, 
And chid, with fond complaint, th' officious wind: 
With parting accents thus at laſt you cry'd, | 
« Sce, Phyllis, you expect me o'er the tide.” 105 8 0 
= 
| NorTEes. E. "y 
For two authors to be alike on theſe topics, is not & 
| imitation or plagiariſm in one of them ; 'tis the voice of 1 
| nature; and every good poet and orator has one and the 1 
| ſame ſentiment, only differently expreſſed. f 
| Verſu 819. Deſped: ; ſlighted ; looked down upon; i. e. = 2 
| with ſcorn. | f Vi 
Verſa 86. Notanda; to be branded; i. e. have a | h 
| mark of infamy put upon them. + W 
| Line 105. No author ever excelled this of our's in 5 00 
deſcription, or the ſofter ſcenes: he every where picks 1 
| out, with conſummate judgment, what Longinus calls 13 
| the #21c:074]4, or main-points, and touches them up 13 
with | 
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PnyLLis to DEMOPHOON, 27 


Should I expect, and with impatience burn, 

For one, who left me never to return ? 

In Thrace ſhould I expect to view again 

Your ſails, which never more ſhall croſs the main? 
Yet, I expect: tho' late, return at laſt ; 110 
Your future faith may til] retrieve the paſt, 


Why, wretch ! that fruitleſs pray'r ?—Some foreign 
charms, 


My love's ſad bane, detain you from my arms: 
So totally forgot, that ſhould you hear 


Your Phyllis nam'd, you'd aſk, ** What nymph, 
and where!“ F 115 


The ſame, baſe man! whoſe hoſpitable hand 
Your wand'ring fleet reliev'd on Thracia's ſtrand: 


NoTESs. 


with the niceſt delicacy : ſure no parting was ever more 
tender or affecting! and the ſimplicity of the parting 
ſpeech, © See, Phyllis, that you expect your Demo- 
* phoon,” is nature in abſtract: any thing more labou- 
red in that circumſtance would have made one mad. 
The repetition alſo of the word expe, as in the caſe 
juſt before conſidered, renders the pail.ge truly moving 
and elegiac. 

Line 114. So totally forgot] "Tis natural for people in 
diſtreſs to conjure up phantoms, which ſometimes prove 
very difficult to lay again ; as this of his total oblivion of 
her. The thought of it works her vp into a paſſion, 
which forces from her, by way of upbraiding, a detail 
of all ſhe had done for him. This, together with the 
remainder of her epiſtle, may ſuffice to convince you of 
the obſervation I lately made, that deſcription is one of 
dur author's chief excellencies. 


—  — 5 


—— 
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28 OVID's FprsTLEts. 


Whoſe wealth increas'd your nigh-exhauſted ſtore; 
Who gave you much, yet ſtill deſign'd you more: 
When at your feet Lycurgus' kingdoms lay: 120 
Realms too extenſive for a female ſway ! 

Stretch'd where cold Hæmus lifts his ſhady wood, 
And ſacred Hebrus rolls his rapid flood : 

When by you firſt my luckleſs charms were known, 
And your falſe hand unty'd my virgin zone: 125 
The bride-maid fury howl'd amidſt the room, 
Ill-boading ſcriech-owls ſung th* approaching doom; 
Alecto ſcream'd, with hiſſing treſſes crown'd, 

And fun'ral torches caſt pale beams around. 

Now fad, o'er rocks and ſhrub-grown ſhores I fly, 
Where the wide ocean opens to the eye. 131 
From morn's firſt bluſhes to the cloſe of day, 
Anxious I watch what winds impel the ſea. 

When to my eyes if diſtant ſails appear, 
Strait I conclude, the Gods have heard my pray'r. 


NorTESs. 


Verſu 112% Nomine fremineo.] By a woman: a phraſe 
very frequent in the holy Scriptures. 
Line 125. And your falſe hand unty'd my virgin zone. ] 
It was a material part of the marriage-ceremony, for the 


huſband to untye the zone of the bride. 
Verſu 119% Torguata.] Having a torques or chain of 


ſnakes around her neck. 
Verſu 126% Auguror.] I collect from augury ; and 
as that art was but precarious as to certainty, it came to 


ſignify plain gue/ing only. 
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PayLLis to DEMCPHOON, 29 


| Swift I deſcend 3 nor waves my ſpeed reſtrain, 136 


Where ebbs and flows the margin of the main. 
Still, as the ſhips advance, my ſpirits waſte ; 
Midſt ſhrieking menials down I drop at laſt, 
A bay there lies, bent circling to a bow; 140 
It's rocky horns o'erlook the gulph below. 
Hence oft” I think to plunge amidſt the wave; 
And plunge I will, ſince you neglect to fave, 
To Attic ſhores the pitying tide ſhall bear 
My corpſe, unburied, to upbraid you there, 145 
Tho? ſteel or flint in hardneſs you excel, 
Or ev'n yourſelf, more hard than flint or ſteel ; 
Touch'd (hall you ſay) with ſharpeſt ſenſe of woe, 
« I was not, Phyllis, to be follow'd ſo.” 
For poiſon oft” I thirſt, as oft” my breath 150 
Wiſh by ſharp ſteel to quit, a bloody death! 
Oft' foc this neck a fatal nooſe I tye, 
Once pleas'd within your falſe embrace to lye. 
Thus then reſolv'd a ſpeedy death to find, 
Long ſure I can't demurr about the kind, 155 


NorEsS. 


Verſu 130*. Linguor.] I faint, or ſwoon: i. e. I am 
left or deſerted by my nerves and ſenſes. 

Verſu 131“. Falcatus.] Bent round in the ſhape of a 
falx. | 

Ibid. Aaductus.] Drawn to a perſon; as the ſtring of 
the bow is, in the act of drawing. 

Verſu 132%. Cornug.] The horns or extream points; 
ſo cornua lunæ, autennar im, &c, the tips of the moon, 
ſail-yards, &c. 


| 
| 
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30 OVID's ErIsTIEsõ. 


Grav'd on my tomb ſhall ſtand your odious name, 
Branded, in lines like theſe, with endleſs blame; 

« With death Demophoon Phyllis love repaid : 
The cauſe he gave, the fatal ſtroke the maid,” 159 


NorTEs. 


Verſu 145. irwvidio/a.] Odious. So invidia in the beſt 
authors moſt frequently ſignifies odium. 

Line 158. As we are indebted to this work of our 
author for a great deal of fabulous hiſtory ; ſo likewiſe 
we ſhall find every where interſperſed, moſt valuable 
and beautiful remains of antiquity ; as omens, oracles, 
prophecies, &c. And as ſeveral of his heroines are re- 
preſented as going to die, he has obliged us with variety 
of epitaphs: which if we chuſe to copy it will be neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve, that their excellence ſeems to conſiſt in 
being ſhort, eaſy, clear, and unforced. 
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| The ARGUMENT. 


BRISETS, that is, the daughter of Briſeus ( Hip- 
podamia ), was taken captive and beloved by Achilles, 
when he ſacked the city Lyrneſſus, on the coaſt of 
Phrygia. He was the ſon of Peleus and the Sea- r-ẽ 
Goddeſs Thetis, and the braveſt 7 all the allied 
princes of Greece, aſſembled at the ſiege of Troy. 
In a quarrel between him and Agamemnon, he was 
obliged to reſign her to the generaliſſimo ; but reſol- h 
ving, out of revenge for the indignity, to fight no 4 
more for the Greeks, he gave Hector and his Trojans 
an opportunity of diſtreſſing them greatly, and almoſt 
ſetting fire to their fleet. He gave out alſo, that 
the next morning he would ſail home with his Myrmi- 
dons. Alarmed with which report, ſhe diſpatched 
this letter to him. 
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BRISEIS to ACHILLES. 


O RN from your arms, your ſad Briſeis here, 
Preſents, in ill- wrote Greek, a ſuppliant's pray'r. 


Ess Ax. 

THIR D reaſon why I choſe to begin my lecture 
A with Ovid, and this part of his works in particu- 
lar, was, becauſe all the grand topics of oratory, every 
thing ſublime and pathetic, that we meet with in any of 
the Greek or Roman rhetorical pieces, are diſperſed 
here and there in his epiſtles. For inſtance, Is any one 
charmed with that ſtroke of Gracchus's, recorded by 
Tully in his third book de Oratore, and, indeed, more 
than once copied by him in his Orations, Quo me mi- 
« ſer conferam? quo vertam? In Capitoliumne ?—At 
% fratris ſanguine redundat. An domum ?—Matremne 
ut miſeram, lamentantemque videam & abjectam?“ — 
and can he paſs over without admiration this of Ariadne? 


Quid faciam quo ſola ferar ?—vacat inſula cultu.— 
Non hominum video, non ego facta boum.— 
Omne latus tertz cingit mare—navia nuſquam—&Cc. 


Is any one moved with the mournful opening of the 
Medea of Euripides, and can he be untouched with 


Hei mihi !—cur unquam juvenilibus acta lacertis, 
Phryxeam petiit Pelias arbor ovem ?— 


Can he read the abrupt beginning of her epiſtle to Jaſon 
without ſtarting ? 


At—Tibi Colchorum (memini) regina vacavi. 
D Or 


. —  —— 


34 OVID's ErisTLEs. 


The blots you ſee my flowing tears have made, 

Yet blots have eloquence, and tears perſwade, 
True, captives are not licens'd to complain; 5 

Yet bear the freedoms of the lover's pen. 

Your right of conqueſt you too ſoon reſign'd; 

Muſt I then call you (ah! I muſt) unkind ? 


For ſoon as heralds ſummon'd me away, 


Tame you reſign'd an unconteſted prey. 10 


Full gazing in each other's face they move, 


And aſk, by dumb ſurprize, where now their 
love?” a 


A ſhort delay had half-remov'd my woe: 

But ev'n without a parting kiſs I go: 

Yet floods of tears I ſhed, and tore my hair, I5 
And ſeem'd again the captive prize of war. 


ce 


Ess Ax. 


Or the ending of it, without being left a ſtatue, with 
horrror for the conſequence ? 


Neſcio quid certè mens mea majus agit. 


And, in a different kind, can any one be diverted with 
the art of a Tully or Demoſthenes, in creating difficul- 
ties in cauſes, or obviating the arguments of their adver- 
ſaries; and at the ſame time be blind to the equal inge- 
nuity of that kind which runs quite through the epiſtles 
of Acontius and Cydippe ? In a word, this work is made 
up of the beauties of Oratory and Poetry, walking hand 
in hand; and if each of thoſe arts ſingly has charms ſuf- 
ficient to enrapture the human ſoul, to how lofty a pitch 
muſt the pleaſure be exalted, when they ſhine in con- 


junction? 
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Bals EIS to ACHILLES, 35 
Ofr to return, my guards deceiv'd, 1 try; 
But fears are prevalent, and foes are nigh. 
Should I proceed; fierce Trojans might invade, 
And lead me to attend ſome royal maid. 20 
But grant in prudenee I was firſt refign'd 
Yet why ſo flow to rage, ſo long unkind ? 
Theſe words Patroclus whiſper'd in my ear, 
«© Soon ſhall you be recall'd; your griefs forbear.“ 
Recall'd ? how falſe.! for late experience proves 25 
You cruelly reject your proffer'd loves. 
Well you deſerve an ardent lover's name, 
Since aged Phenix, and great Ajax came, 
A near relation this, a tutor he; 


4 With ſage Ulyſſes, to reſtore you me. 20 
F Fraught with rich gifts their meſiage they prepare: 

7 And urge the ſoothing violence of pray'r. 

bo NorTEs. 


Verſu 219. Sed data ſim.] Let me have been given up. 
The preteritum rei per fectæ imperativi paſſive. See the 
Short Paradigm of the Latin Moods and Tenſes in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for April 1754: or Amplianaa 
Grammatices Lilii, Buſbeii, & aliorum. 

Line 28. As this epiſtle is wrote upon the ſubje& of 
the Iliad, as that of Penelope was upon the ftory of the 
Odyſley, of Homer, it will be very diverting, as well as 
uſeful, to run over Pope's tranſlation of that part of his 
author. For the reſult of this embaſſy, and the ſpeeches 
8 of it's conſtituents, each admirable in their way, ſee the 
nmnlainth book of the Iliad: in Phenix's ſpeech there is a 
5 long detail of the vaſt number of valuable preſents Aga- 
8 memnon offered in vain to this implacable hero, to re- 
E gain his friendſhip. D 
” i 2 
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36 O VID 's Er Is TLESõ. 


Twice ten new vaſes of refulgent braſs ; 
Where labour'd art exceeds the coſtly maſs : 
Sev*n ſacred tripods, each unſullied frame, 35 
In price, in weight, and workmanſhip, the ſame. 
To theſe ten talents of pure gold are join'd, 

With twelve tried courſers, that outſtrip the wind, 
And (what I well could ſpare) bright Leſbian dames 
Doom'd to ſurvive, like me, their country's flames 
To theſe they add (but, ſure, that right is mine) 41 
A wife, the choice of great Atrides' line. 

Have then ſuch preſents no prevailing charms ? 
Gifts, well beſtow'd to buy me to your arms! 
Where 's now, unconſtant youth! your late reſpec? 
What fault of mine deſerves this cold neglect? 46 
Or wears ſtern Fortune one continu'd frown, 

Nor wafts a gentler gale my veſſel on? 

Raz'd by that hand I ſaw Lyrneſſus' wall; 

I, no (mall portion of my country's fall! 50 
I ſaw, when my three brothers nobly dy'd, 

Ally'd in birth, nor leſs in death ally d! 
Stretch'd on the bloody ground my huſband lay, 
And ſobb'd, J looking on, his life away: 


NorTEs. 


Line 47. Or wears ſtern Fortune, &c.) As to affect 
and move was the principal intent of Ovid's heroines, ſo 
nothing contributes more to excite pity, than the enu- 
meration of a long train of misfortunes, eſpecially unde- 
ſerved, and brought upon her by himſelf. As he had 
been the inſtrument of her fall, he was obliged, in ho- 
nour, to ſoften her fate to the utmoſt of his power., 


-”H fn © = » ©. 


BRISEIS to ACHILLES, 37 

Yet all my loſſes were in you reſtor dj _ $5 
My brother you, my huſband, and my lord 

Oft' have you ſwore by wat'ry Thetis' head, 
My fall ſhould raiſe me to a higher bed, 
Yes - to reje& me, when I come endow'd 
And break, againſt your int'reſt, what you vow'd. 

Beſides, tis ſaid, that, with returning day, 61 
In ſpite of adverſe winds, you tempt the ſea, 
Dire news - when to my trembling ears it came, 
Chill'd was my blood, and damp'd my vital flame. 
Then will you go, and leave me wrapp'd in grief? 65 
Where ſhall I find (ah! where?) the leaſt relief? 


- Sooner may yawning earth this form devour, 


Or Jove, around my head, red light'ning ſhow'r, 


NoTEs. 


Line 57. Of have you ſwore, E&fc.} Swearing by a 
deceaſed friend was a common practice among the hea- 
thens, and a ſort of oblique deification. I ſuppoſe that 


here our hero's mother was rather pitched upon by Ovid, 


as being ſuperior in rank to his father Peleus. Not but 
that it was cuſtomary even in lower life; witneſs the 
mother of Barine, Horace's miſtreſs, 


Expedit matris cineres apertos 
Fallere. Hora. Lib. ii. Od. 8. 


It thrives with thee to be forſworne 
By thy dead mother's hallow'd urn. Fraxcis. 


Line 67. Sooner may yawning earth, c.] This wiſh 
of Briſeis's is an imitation of Dido's imprecation upon 
herſelf, if ſhe ever violated the laws of modeſty, in the 
fourth book of Virgil's Eneid. — 

D 3 Sed 


38 OVID's Ey15TL ts, 
Than Phthian veſſels plow the foaming main, 
Briſeis left, abandon'd, to complain, 70 
If to ſalute your country's Gods you burn, 
And pant, impatient for a quick return ; 
Can my ſmall weight retard the haſting ſhip, 
Or ſtop your ſpeedy paſſage o'er the deep ? 

If not your wife, O! let me be your flave, 75 
Hands, fit to cull the ſnowy fleece, I have, 
May ſome bright Grecian dame enjoy your bed; 
Whom Gods may own, and you not bluſh to wed : 
A match Egina, Peleus, Jove may chuſe, 
Nor ancient Nereus his conſent refuſe : 8 
I, your low handmaid, will the diſtaff bear, 
And each mean office of domeſtic care, 
Yet grant one boon ; prevent your conſort's rage; 
For jealous fury my ſad fears preſage. 
Nor let her, in your ſight, my treſſes ter; 85 
But inly ſay, . That captive once was fair.“ 


NorTEs. 


Sed mihi vel tellus optem prius ima dehiſcat, 

Vel Pater omnipotens adigat me fulmine ad umbras, 

Pallentes umbras Erebi noctemque profundam. 
An. Lib. iv. ver. 24. 


But oh! may Earth her dreadful gulph diſplay, 
And gaping ſnatch me from the golden day; 

May I be hurl'd, by Heav'ns almighty fire, 
Transfix'd with thunder, and involv'd in fire, 
Down to the ſhades of Hell, from realms of light, 


The deep, deep ſhades of everlaſting night. Pirr. 


BrisEis to ACHILLES, . 39 
Nay, ev'n allow it; ſo I ſtay not here, 
Your flights I dread, nor know another fear. 

The king, repentant, ſues; (what would you 

more?) | 

And proſtrate Greeks your needed aid implore. 90 
Subdue yourſelf; all other things ſubdu'd; 
Nor glut bold Hector with Achaian blood; 
Arm, arm; but firſt your captive maid recall, 
Then drive the ftraggling Trojans to their wall. 
Theſe fatal charms fuſt wak'd your vengeful rage, 
Let then theſe charms the waſteful peſt aſſwage. 96 
Nor bluſh at my entreaties to relent ; | 
To arms his conſort's cries * Enides ſent 
The facts you know; how (all her brothers dead) 
The mother curs'd the ſon's devoted head, 100 


* Meleager. 


NorEs. 


Line 89. There cannot be a better leſſon for the ma- 
nagement of our paſſions, than Homer's Iliad. Horace 
preferred the precepts contained in it, to all that the 
whole tribe of philoſophers had ſaid on the ſubject. The 
effect of this quarrel between Agamemnon and Aclulles 
before Troy, was, to the former, almoſt the ruin of 
himſelf, his army, fleet, and the whole expedition; and 
to the latter, of all his peace of mind, his beloved mi- 
ſtreſs, and more beloved friend Patroclus. 

Line 92. As Horace obſerves, that between Hector 
and Achilles, ira fuit capitalis; ſo Ovid makes Briſeis 
endeavour, by mentioning his name, and particularly his 
ſucceſs, all owing to the abſence of her hero, to rouſe 
him again to the fight , a nice touch of the poet's art 


; D 4 


40 OVID's EpisTLEs. 

A war commenc'd ; he left the martial plain 
Stern, while his country ſu'd for aid in vain, 

His wife alone prevail'd; O happy ſhe 

But weightleſs words, unminded, fall from me. 
Yet ceaſe, my *plaints ! the wife I never play'd ; 1cg 
Tho? oft' your captive ſhar'd her conqu'ror's bed. 
When fellow-captives me their miſtreſs call ; 
Titles (I ſay) but aggravate my fall.” 

Then by my huſband's dear remains, I ſwear, 
Entomb'd in haſte amidſt the noiſe of war! 110 
By three brave brothers, whom my Gods I call ; 
Their country's pillars, falling with it's fall! 

By both our heads, oft* join'd in cloſe embrace, 
And by your ſword, the ruin of my race ! 

Pure, ſpotleſs, from Atrides' arms I come? 115 
Ard, if I lye, deſertion be my doom. 


Norxs. 


Line 105. The wife I never play d.] What particularly 
embelliſhes this epiſtle, are the many nice touches upon 
the paſſions : here ſhe plies his generoſity, in obſerving 
how ſubmiſſive and unaſſuming ſhe has ever been. 'Tho' 
honoured with his affection and exalted to his bed, yet 
ſhe has never grown upon it. | 

Line 115. This is what Agamemnon offers alſo to 
ſwear ſolemnly in Homer; ſo that the conteſt was not 
occaſioned by his paſſion for this captive, but in order to 


_— the inſolence of Achilles, by depriving him of 
er. 


With all her charms Briſeis I reſign, 
And ſolemn ſwear thoſe charms were never mine; 
Untouch'd 


- 


BRISEIS to ACHILLES, 41 


Tho' you, my hero] would refuſe to ſwear, 
You never knew a joy without me there, 

Miſtaken Greeks ! not grief, but muſic's charms, 
With ſome ſoft nymph detain the youth from arms. 
Ila Mars's toilſome camp he ſhuns the fight, 121 
> By Venus liſted for the wars of night. 
= Safer the toil, on downy couches laid, 

The lyre to ſtrike, and claſp the yielding maid, 


Than with the burden of thick mail to bow, 125 
And meet in cumb'rous heavy arms the foe. 
Y Fame, not inglorious eaſe, you once approv'd, 


And glory, won in bloody battles, lov'd: 
5 NorTErs. 


Untouch'd ſhe ſtay'd, - uninjur'd ſhe removes, 
Pure from my arms, and guiltleſs of my loves. 
Pore. 


Line 118. She here diſcovers a little jealouſy, which 
is an almoſt infallible fign that there is affection under 
it; which, together with the ſucceeding hints, that his 


love for arms and noble actions were but a flaſh, and 

temporary, was no unpromiſing method to rouſe him to 

; action again. 

t | Line 122. By Venus lifted, &c.)] Ovid is fond of this 
2 thought: 

© Militat omnis amans, & habet ſua caſtra Cupido; 

J IE Attice, (crede mihi) militat omnis amans. 

f Amor, Lib. i. El. g. 


23 Truſt me, my Atticus, in love are wars; 
| And Cupid has his camp, as well as Mars. 
| CRoMWELL. 


42 OVID's EprisTLEs. 


Or fought you only to compleat my fate, 
Your praiſes ending with our falling ſtate ? 139 
Forbid it Heav'n z—yet, yet, thro' Hector's heart, 
Urge from that nervous arm the fatal dart. 
Send me, ye Greeks | your embaſly to move 
ith kiſſes, ſofteſt rhetoric of love? 
ho? Phenix, Ajax, and Ulyſſes, fail 135 
Of wiſh'd ſuccefs ; my efforts ſhall prevail, 
*Tis ſomething in theſe wonted folds to lay 
His neck, and to his eyes my breaſts diſplay : 
Tho' ſtern, and ſtormy as his kindred ſeas, 
Ev*n filent tears ſhall ſooth him into peace. 140 
Hence then your loves, illuſtrious prince !:convey 3 
Nor kill me, cruel! with ſevere delay. 
(So rol] old Peleus' filver age entire; 


And Pyrrhus ſhine, diſtinguiſh'd as his fire !) 


NorTEs. 


Line 133. It has often been found, that the fair ſex 
have had more influence than they ought, even in cabi- 
net councils, as well as councils of war; and the arti- 
fice by which Briſeis promiles ſucceſs to her ſuppoſed 
embaſly, for any thing I know, might have took effect. 
Her oratory ſeems of the forcible kind to one of Achil- 
les's amorous complex1on. 

Line 143. There is great art, as well as much na- 
ture, in Ovid's making his heroines touch upon the ten- 
dereſt firings of the paſſions. She adjures him by the 
two perſonages that had been always neccilarily deareſt to 
him, but were now, after his breach with Agamemnon, 
and with him almoſt the whole army, the only objects 
of his affections: by the quiet decline of the one to the 
verge of the grave, and the noble aſcent of the other ws 
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BRISEIS to ACHILLES, 43 
Or, if ſatiety your paſſion cloy, 145 
The maid you bad live wretched, bid to die, 
And, ſee! *tis bid: my ſtrength, my colour, gone! 
And life ſuſtain'd by hopes of you alone. 
Of theſe depriv'd, J join each kindred ghoſt ; 
And leave you of my death the noble boaſt, 150 
Yet with unkindneſs kill not, but the ſword, 
Theſe veins a ſanguine torrent will afford. 


Wound me that ſteel; which, had not Heav'n 
withſtood, 


Vengeful had drunk Atrides' vital blood. 

No !—but my life, your former preſent, ſpare; 155 
Nor be your peace more cruel, than your war. 
Turn, rather turn, your cruel rage on Troy 

The foe ſhall find fit matter to deſtroy. 

If then you fail, or join the ranks of fight, 

Your ſlave recall, aſſert a victor's right. 160 


NorTEs. 


the high pitch of his own glory ; — chiefly to be 
wiſhed at their years. 

Verſu 138%. Cre; gall, torment. 

Line 153. Had not Heaw'n withſtood.) Pallas appeared 
to him when he had half-drawn his ſword, to ruſh upon 
Agamemnon and revenge the injury with his own 
hand; and diſſwaded him from the raſh action, See 
Pope's Homer, Book i. lin. 251. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


PHE DRA was the daughter of Minos King of 
Crete, by his wife Paſiphat. She was married to 
Theſeus, the ſon of Neptune, yet fell deſperately in 
love with Hippolitus this fon, by Hippolite queen of 
the Amazons, Abandoned as ſhe was, yet had ſhe 
not the aſſurance to make advances in perſon. There- 
fore taking the advice of Cupid, and committing to 
writing what ſhe could not but bluſh to ſpeak, ſhe 
attacks his youth in his father's abſence with this 


artful epiftle. 
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[47] 


PHE DRA to HiePoLiTUS. 


OY to Hippolitus let Phedra ſend, 
What want herſelf ſhe muſt, of you muſt lend, 


Read: — for what harm from reading can you fear? 


And ſomething may occur to pleaſe you here. 


ESSAY. 
FOURTH excellence of theſe epiſtles, and rea- 


ſon why I choſe to inſtitute a lecture upon them, 
is, That in one ſmall volume they exhibit to you all the 
different kinds of writing, the whole circle and extent of 
poetry. Would you have an example of the epic kind, 
you need only turn to the epiſtles of Penelope and Bri- 
ſeis. For tragedy, thoſe of Medea, Dido, and Canacc, 
are beautiful patterns. For paſtoral, that of Enone is 
a charming original. For gallantry, and the comic part 
of the Drama, that of Paris is remarkable; and Helen's 
anſwer, if any thing can, out does it in intrigue and 
plot As to clegy, 'tis the ſpecific kind of which they 
all partake, and no where to be found in higher perfec- 
tion ; and if we deſcend ſo low as epigram, you will no 
where find greater variety of turns for it; and the end 
of almoſt every paragraph will furniſh you with ſufficient 
matter for one. 


NorTEs. 


Line 3. Read. for what harm, &c.| Tully has ob- 
ſerved, that a finiſhed orator ſhould be perleclly ac- 
quainted with the very ſprings of the paſſions; that he 
may be able in the opening of a ſpeech, even to recon - 
cile a judge that is averſe to him, and his cauſe. This 
Phedra has done artfully enough; ſhe knew the extream 
modeſty of Hippolitus, and what danger there was of 


his 
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48 OVID' EpxisTr ts, 


Thus ſafe o'er lands and ſeas our ſecrets go: 
Ev'n foe holds correſpondence thus with foe. 
Thrice to your face to vent my love I try'd, 


Thrice fail'd my voice, and thrice my tongue was 
ty'd. 


NorkEs. 


his committing her epiſtle to the flames unread; ſhe 
therefore obviates that misfortune by obſerving, that 
there might be ſomething agreeable in it, as coming 
from a friend and lover; and that even if it had been 
ſent by an enemy, it would be impolitic not to give it 
the reading. 

Line 7. Thrice to your face, c.] The repetition of 
the word zhrice three times over, is one of thoſe beauties 
which I mentioned before, under the title of mechanic. 
Thus Virgil in his fourth Georgic, ver. 525. 


Eurydicen, vox ipſa & frigida lingua, 
Ah miſeram Eurydicen ! anima fugiente vocabat : 
Eurydicen toto referebant flumine ripæ. 


To name his poor Eurydice he try'd, 
Eurydice, with parting breath he cry'd, 
Eurydice the rocks and ecchoing ſhores reply'd. 


WARTON. 
So Pope, in his ode on St Cecilia's day, 
And ſeas, and rocks, and ſkies, rebound, 
To arms !—to arms !—to arms! Line 48. 


And afterwards in the ſame piece, where he imitates, 
indeed tranſlates, Virgil, | 


Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks, and hollow mountains rung. 
Line 116. 
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PHEDRA to HiPPOLITds˙. 49 
Far as tis fit, my paſſion yields to ſhame : 
I bluſh'd to ſpeak, love bad me write my flame. 10 
And love's commands what mortal dares deſpiſe ? 
Love, Hell's great lord, and tyrant of the ſkies ! 


NoTss. 
Of the ſame nature is that inimitable line in his Eſſay on 
Criticiſm, F 
And ten low words oft' creep in one dull line. 


Line 349. 


Where it's ſlowneſs and groveling are not the only beau- 
ties, the line conſiſts alſo of ten words. : 

Line 10. Love bad me write, &c.] The great art ob- 
ſervable in the conduct of Phedra's epiſtle is it's chief 
excellence. Her paſſion is commanded by an invincible 
deity, and at the ſame time the beſt method of proſe- 


cuting it ſuggeſted by him. Her pretended inexperience 
(though Juvenal will tell you that 


Nemo repente fuit turpiſſimus, 


and moſt likely ſhe too had arrived at this pitch of im- 
pudence by degrees), and her exceſſive fondneſs, ſo as 
to prefer him to Jupiter, to be often out of her ſenſes, 
and to adopt his taſte and divertions, are all well adapted 
for ſucceſs. The ſuppotition that her love was the effect 
of a fatality upon her family, the enumeration of a long 
ſeries of ſlips of this kind fallen into by the females of 
it, and her confident rallying his old-faſhioned notions of, 
virtue, are methods not unlikely to take off from the 
odium of the propoſal. But her well-timed flattery of 
his perſon and accompliſhments, her hints of the oppor- 
tunity of Theſeus's abſence, their being in the ſame 
houſe, and meriting praiſe if even caught embracing, 
and particularly her endeavours to leſſen his regard and 
veneration for his father, is a maſterpiece of deſign. 


4 


50 OVID's Ep1sTLEs, 
When doubts prevail'd he whiſper'd, ** Take the field, 
Write, and the cold obdurate youth ſhall yield.” 
O may the Pow'r but ſecond the deſign, 15 
And fill your boſom with a flame like mine. 

No luſt in me ſhall break our ſocial vow ; 

Aſk ;—my whole life has known no crime *till now. 
Love, late in life, comes ſtronger :—oh ! the ſmart! 
The flames! the wound ! conceal'd within my heart, 
As the young ox firſt tugs the yoke with pain, 21 
As bounds the colt, impatient of the rein ; 

So, lab'ring, my unpractis'd boſom bears 

Th unuſual load of love's oppreſſive cares. 

Loves, felt in years, more fierce the breaſt invade ; 
When practis'd from our youth, becomes a trade. 26 
Firſt taſte, for you reſerv'd, my virtuous fame; 

And date with me from hence your guilty flame, 

*Tis ſomething firſt to cull the loaded boughs, 

And crop, with tender touch, the virgin roſe. 30 
If then this ſpotleſs white, I yet retain, 

Muſt needs be blotted by a guilty ſtain ; 

*Tis well :—of no ignoble wound I bleed; 

The youth hath worth to juſtify the deed. 


Would Heav'ns high queen reſign her thund'rer's 
charms, 35 


Hippolitus, not Jove, ſhould fill my arms. 

Scarce would you think, but manly arts I love, 

To rouſe the ſavage from the lonely grove : 

And Delia, Goddeſs of the ſilver bow, 

Chang'd to your taſte, is all my fav'rite now. 40 
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49 


PaHeDRA to Hiprollxrus. 51 
In woods I long to range, the toils to ſpread, 
And cheer the pack along the mountain's head. 
Or, quiv'ring from my arm, to hurl the ſpear, 
Or preſs the graſſy turf; - ſome fountain near. 


Now my light chariot ſmoaks along the courſe; 45 


Obedient to the rein each manag'd horſe. 

Now fir'd with Bacchanalian heat, I rove, 

Like Cybel's ſexleſs prieſts in Ida's grove. 

Or who, green dryads, or horn'd ſatyrs ſeen, 

Scour, wild with frantick madneſs, o'er the green. 

This I am told, when once the fit withdraws; 51 

And conſcious in my breaſt I feel the cauſe. 
Perhaps this love is fated to our race; 

A tribute each to golden Venus pays, | 

Firſt, of our ſtock, the bright Sidonian maid *, 55 

Jove, in a bull's diſſembled form, betray'd : 

My mother +, pregnant next by brutal flame, 

Produc'd at once her burden and her ſhame : 

Perfidious Theſeus, by my ſiſter's || aid, 

Back, thro' the winding dome of error, fled: 60 


* Europa. + Paſiphae. [| Ariadne. 


NorTEs. 


Line 48. Like Cybel's ſexleſs priefts.] Tis ſuppoſed 
that Ovid here meant the eunuch-prieſts of Cybele ; and 
that to deſcribe their effeminacy he uſes the feminine 
gender, a ſpecies of Roman wit. But the author of one 
of our own ſongs upon an eunuch muſician, I think 
more properly dittinguiſhes them by 


A ſex without name. 
E 2 


52 OVID's EpisTLEs. 


And I, that Minos may be thought my fire, 
To ſign the ſocial league the laſt conſpire. 
More will the fates ;- that two one houſe approve 
You Phedra's, as your fire my ſiſter's, love. 
Two females from one family were won: 65 
Two trophies raiſe to Theſeus and his ſon. 

What time you Ceres' myſtic rights fulfil, 
Bleſt had I been, had Crete detain'd me till. 
Then moſt (tho' much before) you touch'd my heart; 
Deep in my breaſt fierce Cupid plung'd the dart. 70 
White was your veſt ; your locks green flourets grace, 
And modeſt bluſhes dye your glowing face. 
That face with ſternneſs which our ſex belyes, 
Courage, not ſternneſs, ſpeaks in Phedra's eyes. 
Youths, deck'd like females, pleaſe not Phedra's taſte; 
More ſhines the man, when negligently dreſt, 76 
You that ſtern look become, and artleſs air; 
Soil'd with light duſt your face, divinely fair ! 


NorkEs. 


Line 67. What time, c.] Lovers generally remem- 
ber very punctually, and lament the time and place, 
when and where they received the firſt fatal impreſſions, 
if their paſſion is unſucceſsful. Every circumſtance of 
this ſort which can affect, contributes towards ſoftening 
the obdurate lover. And whether it was Ovid's mean- 
ing or no, I think it gives ſtrength to the ſentiment, to 
underitand by Jumus in the original, that ſhe wiſhed ſhe 
had rather been buried in Crete, than lived to ſuffer 
thus: and Otway tranſlates the paſlage ſo. 
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PHEDRA to HiPpoLiTus, 53 


When the bold ſteed's reluctant neck you bend, 
Pleas'd I the ſhort, the ſkilful turn commend : 80 
When from your arm the bending cornel flies; 

On your ſtrong arm I fix my wond'ring eyes: 

Or when the pole you graſp, prefixt with ſteel ; 
Nay—tranſport from your ev'ry act I feel. 

To foreſts then and rocks your hardneſs leave, 85 
Nor me, with ſylvan rage, of life bereave. 

Why is the youth, by Delia's ſports ingroſt, 

To Venus only and her pleaſures loſt ? 


NorTEs. 


Line 79. When the bold feeds, c.] This is nature it- 
ſelf! every motion in a graceful perton inflames the lo- 
ver; and no wonder. For even unconcerned and unpre- 
judiced ſpectators are often delighted by good action, 
almoſt to a degree of enthuſiaſm, in favour of an Eſopus, 
Roſcius, or a Garrick. But graceful motion, among 
the Ancients, had greatly the advantage of any action 
with us, becauſe it was exerted in manly exerciſe. The 
paleſtra was what formed their youth into grace, 
whereas we have nothing of that ſort but from the dan- 
cing ſchool. | 


Qui feros cultus hominum recentum 
Voce formaſti catus, & decoræ 
More paleſtræ. 
Horat. ad Mercurium. 


And graceful exerciſe refin'd 
The ſavage race of human kind. FRANC1s. 


Line 87. Why is the youth, by Delia's ſports ingroſt, 
Sc.] It behoved her to draw him off a little from his 
favourite diverſion, or he never would be at leiſure to 
admit the paſſion with which ſhe wanted him to be in- 

E 3 ſpired. 


54 OVID's Er Is TIEsS. 

What wants alternate reſt not long endures; 

That firings the nerves, and waſting labour cures, 90 
Your bow (ev'n ſylvan arms inſtruct the young) 
Becomes enervate, if 'tis ever ſtrung. 

Who more than Cephalus for hunting fam'd? 
What arm more ſavage beaſts ſucceſsful tam'd ? 

Yet he, with ardor, met Aurora's charms, 95 
Who wiſely left Tithonus' wither'd arms. 

Adonis oft” and Venus in the ſhade, 

Preſs'd, lock'd in folds of love, one grafly bed. 
Enides “ too ador'd th' Arcadian dame ; 

A boar's rough ſpoils the earneſt of his flame. 100 


* Meleager. + Atalanta. 


NoTEs. 


ſpired. For as, on the one hand, exerciſe amuſed his 
thoughts; ſo, on the other, as our author obſerves, 
where he profeſſedly treats upon the ſubject, idleneſs is 
the nurſe of love. And ſure no argument was ever bet- 
ter choſen, or more artfully applied, than that of the 
bow, an inſtrument daily in his hands; not to ſay that 
the following examples are not at all improper to contri- 
bute to the ſame end. But what I chiefly want to ob- 
ſerve to you on theſe lines is, the different manner in 
which poetry expreſſes itſelf from proſe. The thought 
is the ſame in both: and the proſe writer would have 
ſaid, Why does not the youth intermix the pleaſures of 
love with the exerciſe of the chace? But poetry gives 
life to every thing, and, to heighten the dition, intro- 
dnces the names of the goddeſſes preſiding over each, 
inſtead of the common expreſſion. | 


Why is the youth, by Delia's ſports ingroſs'd, 
To Venus only and her pleaſures loſt? 
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PueDRA to HiPPoLITUSs, 55 
Next join'd to theſe be we; a ſylvan pair! 
For love once baniſh'd, woods but deſarts are. 

I come unterrify'd with rugged ground, 
Or gliſly boar, whoſe teeth obliquely wound. 
Where that ſmall iſthmus long attacks abides; 105 
Two ſeas ſtill plying it's unyielding ſides 
With you I long to ſhare old Pittheus' throne, 
Realms now to me more pleaſing than my own. 

Theſeus is gone, and long will be his ſtay : 
Him his belov'd Perithous? coaſts delay. 110 
'Tis plain of Theſeus' breaſt how ſmall our ſhares, 
Who to a wife and ſon his friend prefers, 
Nor is this flight the only wrong we've bore, 
His rage, in weightieſt matters, felt before. 
Cruſh'd by his knotty club my brother * lay, 115 
My fiſter + next was left to wolves a prey! 
The firſt of Amazons ||, in martial pow'r, 
Yourſelf, thrice worthy ſuch an offspring, bore ; 
Aſk where ſhe 's now ;—by Theſeus' hand ſhe fell: 
Nor could ſo great a pledge as you avail. 120 


The Minotaur. + Ariadne, || Hippolite. 


NorEs. 


Line 105. Where that ſmall iſthmus, &c.] This is juſt 
as deſcriptive of the ſituation of Corinth, as that ſa cele- 
brated line of Horace, 


bimariſve Corinthi 
Lib. 1. Od, 7. 


 ——— Or Corinth's tow'ry pride, | 
Girt by the rolling main on either ſide, Francis, 


E 4 


Meenia. 


| 
| 
| 


56 OVID's ErIsTIES. 
Nor ſhar'd the queen, by nuptial rights, his bed, 
Why ?—but leſt you ſhould to his realms ſucceed, 
Sons, to your loſs, are added too by me; 

Theſe I choſe not to educate,—'t was he. 

Sooner than harm to ſo much ſweetneſs cauſe, 125 
O had I periſh'd in a mother's throws ! 

Go now, your worthy father's bed revere 

The bed he abdicates ; as facts declare. 

Chace bug-bear names of inceſt from your mind, 
Inceſt, where ſtep-dames with their ſons are join'd : 
O1d-faſhion'd qualms! which might indeed obtain, 
While Saturn rul'd a ruſtick herd of men: 132 
But reach not later times: indulgent Jove 

Made piety conſiſt in what we love; 

And ſeal'd it in his ſiſter and his bride 135 
Firm knot | by love and by alliance ty'd. 

Nor is it hard to hide ; invoke the dame, 

She throws the guilt beneath a kindred name: 

If ſeen embracing ; both our praiſes run; 

I a kind ſtep-dame, you a loving ſon | 140 
No jealous huſband's gate have you to try, 

Nor cheat by night a wakeful keeper's eye. 


NorTEs. 


Line 131. Old-faſhion'd qualms, &c.) This is the na- 
tural progreſs with all ſtates ; they ſet out in temperance, 
and the ſibjects are poor and virtuous ; by increaſe of 
traffic and extent of dominion, they grow rich and large, 
and conſequently luxurious and vicious. Hence it is, 
that we hear in all countries, as well as our own, ſuch 
high encomiums upon ancient men and manners. 
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PREDRA to HIPPOLIITVs. 37 


As both one houſe contain'd, ſo ſtill we *ll live, 

Kiſſes in ſight you gave, in ſight ſhall give. 

Here ſhall you ſtay with me, ſecure of harms; 145 

Prais'd, tho' ſurpriz'd within my folding arms, 

Haſte only, and the ready contract join; 

So may love's ſmiles (as now his trowns) be thine. 
To low intreaties to deſcend I deign ; 

Thus pride muſt fall, and thus each lofty ſtrain! 150 

Long to reſiſt the pleaſing crime I ſtrove 

Reſolv'd !—but ah! reſolves are weak to love. 


NorkEs. 


w 


Line 144. Kies in fight, &c.] For an obſervation on 
the beauty of this ſpecies of amplification, ſee the note 
on line 5th of Phyllis to Demophoon, 

Line 152. Reſalvd I --but ah! reſolves, c.] Where 
the turn is in the expreſſion it is not always that it can 
be imicated in a tranſlation. 


Certa fui ; certi ſi quid, &c. 


So probably there are few languages in which the beauty 
of 'Terence's 


Inceptio eſt amentium haud amantinm 


can poſſibly be retained. The reaſon is, that it depends 
upon the ſound and likeneſs between one word end ano- 
ther in the tame laugunge; wheres it is à t2u4ijand to 
one there may not be tic K, pniulirude, either in ound 


or orthograpuy, bur ween 4 OrGs of the ſame tents tn ano- 
ther. Thus in He!tu to Faris, to repre ei t bcauty 
n 
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58 OVID's ErrsTL es. 

A royal ſuppliant, vanquyſh'd, claſps your knees, 
"Tis mean !—but who that loves the decent ſees, 
Shame I, at laſt, unlearnt :=compell'd to yield, 155 
It fled, and left the long-diſputed field. 

Let my confeſſion move you to forgive; 
Subdue your ſtubborn heart, and bid me live. 

What boots it I from pow'rful Minos trace, 

Or the dread thund'rer my illuſtrious race ? 160 
Or the bright God, enclos'd in many a ray, 

Whoſe fi' ry car bears round the golden day? 

Birth yields to love: O ſpare my noble line; — 
Myſelf unpity'd, learn to pity mine. 

Jove's fav'rite iſland, Crete, my dow'r ſhall be; 

T here ſhall you reign, Hippolitus, with me, 

O yield :—a bull my mother's ſuit rever'd, 

And are you harder than the brutal herd ? 

Spare then; by love, my cloſe companion, ſpare : 
So may you never court a ſcornful fair: 170 
So be your ſports by ſwift Diana crown'd, 

And with ſupplies of game each wood abound. 


NorEs. 


I was drove to the neceſſity of adopting a middle way, 
and making uſe of a word included in the ſenſe of both, 


Came you a pub/ick gueſt, or prblick foe ? 


Line 171. So be your ſports, &c.) There is a great 
deal of art, as in the whole, ſo in the particular bran- 


ches, of this obteſtation. The favour of Diana, and the 


aſſiſtance of the reſt of the ſylvan deities, would be very 
acceptable to any one that was ſo fond of rural diver- 
7 55 ſions; 
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PREDRA to HipeoliTus, 59 

So may each ſylvan deity be near, 

And fall each foaming boar beneath your ſpear. 

So may the nymphs, by your unkindneſs curs'd, 175 

Their ſacred ſprings unlock, to quench your thirſt. 
Tears too have flow'd with words ;—a ſuppliant's 

pray'rs 
You read : and fancy that you ſee my tears, 


NorkEs. 


ſions; but it has ſtill greater propriety when applied to 
Hippolitus; for he is repreſented by Virgil as ſo great a 


favourite of Diana's, that he was even recalled to life 


by Eſculapius at her inſtance. 


Namque ferunt fama Hippolitum, poſtquam arte 
novercæ 

Occiderit, patriaſque explerit ſanguine pænas, 

Turbatis diſtractus equis, ad ſydera rurſus 

Ztheria & ſuperas cœli veniſſe ſub auras, 

Pæoniis revocatum herbis & amore Dianæ. 


En. vii. ver. 765. 


For when Hippolitus, as records tell, 

By his fierce ſtep-dame's art and vengeance fell, 
Chac'd by his father's curſes to the ſhore, 

The hapleſs youth the ſtartled courſes tore; 

By Eſculapius” ſkill and Dian's care 

The chief reviv'd and breath'd zthereal air, PiTT, 
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[ 62 ] 


The ARGUMENT, 


ENONE, the daughter of Xanthus, God of the 


river of that name in Phrygia, had been for ſome 
time married to Paris, ſon of Priam king of Troy, 
brought up on mount Ida by Shepherds, after having 
been expoſed there by his parents: but who, on ad- 
Judging the golden apple to Venus (the prize of beauty 
to the N of it ), had been owned by them, En- 
tertaining therefore more ambitious thoughts, he for- 
fook Enone, and ſet ſail for Sparta, to bring home 
Helen, the wife of Menalaus king of Sparta, the 
faireſt of her ſex. Hearing of his arrival at Troy, 
after having accompliſhed his undertaking, Enone, 
in order to deter him from his reſolution to detain 
bis beautiful prize, and awaken his former flame, 
writes him this epiſtle y ſetting forth the flrong con- 
traſt between her own virtues and conſtancy, and 


the libertiniſm and immodeſty of Helen, 
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[ 63 ] 


EN ONE to PARIS. 


1 AY, dare you read? or Helen's frowns withſtand? 
Read—read ſecure—'tis not Atrides* hand. 


Ess Ax. 


HE diſtinguiſhing characteriſtic of this epiſtle is 

| paſtoral. Paris's youth, *till owned by his pa- 
rents, had been wholly en in paſtoral employ ments. 
Enone, according to the fabulous extraction of thoſe 
times (for throughout all the epiſtles of Ovid we are upon 
poetical ground), daughter of Xanthus, a river near 
Troy, was a ſheperdeſs, and his paramour. The ſcene 
is paſtoral, and not inferior to the celebrated Arcadia : 
the hills, groves, rivers, and plains, about Ida, formyn 
as delightful a landſkip as any in the whole compaſs of 
nature. The thoughts too and incidents are truly paſto- 
ral, and give us an agreeable taſte of the ſimplicity of 
the Ancients. And the notion which ſome critics have 
advanced concerning Virgil's talent for ſatire, from the 
ſpecimen he hath left us in theſe lines, 
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Nonne tu, in triviis, indocte, ſolebas 
Stridenti miſerum ſtipula diſperdere carmen ? 


Eccl. iii. ver. 26. 


Vile dunce ! whoſe ſole ambition was to draw 
The mob in ftreets, to hear thy grating ftraw. 
WaRrTON. 


might be urged with equal, if not greater, force, with 
reſpect to Ovid's abilities for paſtoral, from the taſte he 
has given us in this epiſtle. Thus much, however, muſt 
be granted, that in two principal ingredients of paſtoral, 


florid deſcription, and the ſofter ſcenes of love, few are 
his equals. 


An 


> 


1 64 OVID's EPrsTLEs. 


| The nymph Enone, fam'd thro' Phrygia's plains, I / 1 
0 Of her own lord (if you permit) complains, aA 
What crimes of mine, or what celeſtial pow'r, 5 The 
Oppos'd my vows, and make you mine no more? A fl 
Silent diſtreſs to puniſh guilt belongs Ben 
But ſure bright innocence may weep it's wrongs. bon 
| Ess A v. ; 5 g 
An opinion has prevailed, and indeed among perſons . 25 
| of the beſt judgment, that this epiſtle is the moſt beauti- : V 
ful of any Ovid wrote. But I take the caſe here to be Ori 
the ſame as in a family, which conſiſts of a number of Zo 
fair females, where it often happens, that one of them : 
| is agreed upon by the generality of admirers to outſnine Oft 
| the reſt; yet not ſo as to engroſs their whole affections, 8 
| and render them entirely regardleſs of the particular The 


charms of the remaining ſiſters : while at the ſame time, 
by men of different taſte, each of the others, whoſe 
| forms ſtrike in with their reſpective fancies, are preferred 
to her who hath the publick voice on her fide. Neither 


| does this hinder a perſon of another ſtamp from acting 7; 
| the part of a general lover, viewing them all with an S chief 
| equal eye, and taking the laſt he ſees for his favourite; hic 
till another ſteps into her place, the temporary miſtreſs exce 
of his breaſt. This laſt, I own, after frequent reading : Virg 
them all, to be my caſe; and, indeed, I think it to be 
no eaſy taſk to determine the preference to any of them 
ſingly : there being ſo beautiful and exact a reſemblance 
through the whole. For what Ovid ſays of the daugh- 
ters of the main, may be beſt applied to his own epiltles, 
Facies non omnibus una, 13 
Nec diverſa tamen: qualem decet eſſe ſororum. 4 
Metam. ii. ver. 13 
5 is . 
Tho! various features did the ſiſters grace, | 5 * 
A ſiſter's likeneſs was in ev'ry face. AppisoN. | amuf 


EnoNE to PARIS. 65 
Low was your lot, when firſt my hand I gave; 
A Naid, daughter of the azure wave! 10 

The prince was then (reſpect to truth be paid) 
A ſlave.— The Naid deign'd that ſlave to wed, 
Beneath a ſhade, amidſt our flocks by day, 
On graſs, with foliage mixt, we oft' have lay: 
As oft” on rural beds, by night, reclin'd ; 15 
Low roofs ſecur'd us from the piercing wind. 

Who ſhow'd the haunts where foreſt game reſides, 
Or in what rocks her young the ſavage hides, 


> Afiſtant oft? the ſylvan toils I ſpread, 
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Olt' the ſwift pack o'er ridgy mountains led. 20 
On yon” tall beech ingrav'd, ENONE ſtands, 
The pleaſing labour of my Paris' hands, 


NorEes. 


Line 13. Beneath a ſhade, c.] She enumerates the 
chief pleaſures and employments of a country life ; 
which are fo eſſential to paſtoral, that none of the more 
excellent pieces of that kind are without them. So 
Virgil, 

O tantum libeat mecum tibi ſordida rura, 
Atque humiles habitare caſas, & figere cervos. 
Ecl. 11. ver. 29. 


O that you lov'd the fields and ſhady grots, 

To dwell with me in bow'rs and lowly cots, 

To drive the kids to fold, the ſtags to pierce ; 
WakrToN. 


Line 21. On yen' tall beech, &c.) To cut out the 
name of a miſtreſs upon trees, was ever a truly paſtoral 


amuſement. 


F ——Teneriſque 


65 OVID' EpisTLEs. 


Swift grows the wood, as ſwift my titles riſe; 
Grow then, and mount my glory to the ſkies. 

It's head, on Xanthus' banks, a poplar rears, 23 
Where deep inſerib'd your am'rous vow appears; 
Live, poplar! verdant as the banks you ſhade; 
Cut on whoſe rugged rind this verſe is read: 


NorTEs. 


——— Teneriſque meos incidere amores 
Arboribus ;—creſcunt illæ, creſcetis amores. 


Virg. Ecl. x. ver. 55. 


Abandon'd will I fly, to feed my flame 
Alone, and on the trees inſcribe her name : 

Faſt as the groves in ſtately growth improve, 
By pow'r congenial will encreaſe my love. 


Line 27. Live, poplar ! &c.] This addreſs to the 
poplar, on which Paris had inſcribed his vow of perpe- 
taal conſtancy ; and her wiſhes that it might flouriſh, and 
ſtand a laſting monument of her wrongs, and his perfidy, 
is inimitable. And upon reflecting that the vow was 
broke, her bidding Xanthus to run back to his fountain- 
head, 1s one of the moſt natural turns that even Ovid 


was capable of. But what ſtil} adds to the beauty of this | 


paſſage is, that Enone may be ſuppoſed to have wrote 
this epiſtle on the banks of the river where this poplar 
grew: which will give this piece the force of un oration, 


as ſhe may be imagined to have turned round to each, 


when the addreſſed them. Not to ſay that this ſuppo- 


natural ones. For where reaſon is ſo far diſturbed by the 


paſſions of a, 5H {orrow, Sc. as to hinder us from re- 


ceiving ideas from reflection; thole are always the 20 


or rather the only natural ones, which are taken from 


what is the immediate object of our ſenſes 
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paris to leave Enone now hath borne. 


Exone to Paris, 67 
« When Paris lives Enone's charms to ſlight, 


| 8 & Back to this ſource ſhall Xanthus urge his flight.“ 
* Haſte, Xanthus, back; and back, ye ſtreams, re- 


turn; 


31 


This ſad reverſe of love from thence ] date, 


On that unlucky morn commenc'd my fate; 
When, you their umpire, bright Minerva ſtrove 35 
a With heaven's high empreſs, and the queen of love: 
Imprudent to expoſe her naked charms; 

Hier limbs more decent, cas'd in ſhining arms. 
Quick beat my breaſt, when you the tale began, 
And o'er my ſtiff ning lim bs chill tremors ran. 40 
Quick, (ſuch my fears) I aſk experienc'd age, 


Fach prudent matron, and each hoary ſage: 


NorEsS. 


Line 41.—7 aft experiencd age, &c.] The curioſity of 


looking into the fates, and prying beforehand into future 
events, has been long a prevailing paſſion ; eſpecially 
among ſhepherds, and the inhabitants of the country. 
„ 72 Hence the reaſon of applying upon extraordinary occa- 

ſions to oracles and prophets. The earlieſt accounts we 

have of the manners and cuſtoms of mankind ſhow that 
men were then addicted to divination ; and ſucceeding 
7 annals convince us that they continue ſo. But oracles, 
Sc. are chiefly calculated for high life; a lower and leſs 
= expenſive ſort of prediction, and what is proper for 
2 paſtoral, is to be had of gypſies, and the various tribes 
of fortune-tellers. Thus in Theocritus's third idyllium 
the diſpairing ſhepherd had recourſe to experimental 
- 23 Conjuration, and an old ſieve and ſheers propheteſs: 


F 2 Late, 


68 OVID's ErisTLEs. 


Theſe with my private ſenſe too well agreed, 
That ſome diſaſt'rous portent was decreed. 

Now fell'd, and cut the firs, by num'rous hands, 
On the green wave your ſudden navy ſtands: 46 
In tears you part; nay bluſh not this to hear; 
Biuſh for your preſent flame, your Spartan fair. 
You wept, and ſaw my ſilent ſorrows flow; 

Our tears were mingled in one ſtream of woe. 50 
Cloſe, as the vines their huſband elms entwine, 
Clung round my neck thoſe circling arms of thine. 
Ofc you complain'd, The wind detain'd you here,” 
In ſecret ſmile your crew, — The wind was fair. 
Back to repeat our patting oft” you flew ; 55 
Scarce faulter'd out your tongue, A laſt adieu!“ 


 Norses. 
Late, by divining ſkill, I try'd to find 
It Purſlain tov concludes my nymph unkind : 
No ſound enſued; it wither'd dry, and pale; 
The ſad event confirm'd the mournful tale. 
Agrzo too, whom, late, to cuil the ears 
Ot ſtragling corn, I hir'd, with fieve-and-ſheers 
Unrav'ling all my fates, cry'd, “ Hapleſs Swain 


* Thy loves unanſwer'd, and thy fights are vain!” 


Line 49, Sc. You wept, &c.] Ovid, with great judg- 
ment, makes Enone run over this long detail of circum- 
ſtances at their parting. Firlt it was natural for her to 
recount all the particulars, as they had probably been 
the chief ſubje& of her thoughts, ſince he left her; and 
ſecondly, by recalling to his memory ſome of the ſofteſt 
moments of their love, ſhe might poſlibly awaken the 
dying embers of his paſſion. | 

Line 56. Scarce faulter'd out your tongue.] The diff 
culty of uttering his laſt leave is intended to be imaged 


eithe 
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EN ONE to PARIS 69 
Light gales your wid'ning canvas diſtant blow, 
The hoary ocean foams and roars below. 
Far as I can, my eyes your ſhip purſue, 
And copious tears the greedy ſand bedew, 60 
e See, pitying nymphs, I cry'd ; I glowW-I burn, 
“OO grant my lovely youth a quick return; ” 


A quick return, propitious to my vow, 


The Nereids grant ;—but to my further woe: 


NorTEs. 


in the conſtruction of this line; in imitation of that 
which Virgil ſeems ſo fond of, (and indeed with realon) 
for it occurs often in his Æneid, 


Vox faucibus hæſit. 


This beauty is attained by crouding as many conſo- 
nants together as poſſible. 

Line 58. The hoary cccan, &c ] The ſound an echo to 
the ſenſe. See Penelope to Ulyiles, line 57. and Pope's 
Eſſay on Criticiſm, line 371. 

Line 63. A quick return, &c.)] The repetition of the 
word celer, in the original, is a beautiful redundancy. 
Of this Mr Cooper, in Dryden's edition, ſeems to have 
been more ſenſible, than able to imitate it : for by en- 
deavouring to be faithful to his author, both in the repe- 
tition and poſition of the word, he hath made icarce 
either poetry, rhyme, or common ſenſe of it. I ſay this 
only to ſhow you the inconveniencies which ſometimes 
attend the too ſervilely imitating the greateſt excellencies. 
If his language was too unweildy a chariot to be turned 
ſo ſhort as Ovid's; he had better have taken in more 
compaſs, than run foul upon the goal. I own, it would 
have been impoſſible to have retained the beauty in two 
lines, but by throwing it into four, I hav: attempted to 

:Þ.3 improve 


70 OVID's Er Is TL ES. 


True, you return; but to your Grecian fair; 
And a dire harlot profits by my pray'r. 

A high, projected promontory ſtands, 
And half the ſeas, a native mound ! commands. 


65 


NorEsS. 


improve upon my maſter, and by beginning the latter 
couplet with the words which ended the former, to draw 
a ſort of image of the quickneſs of his return. 

Line 67. A high, projected promontory, c.] Poetry, 
like the ſex in which it is uſually repreſented, though 
ever ſo engaging of itſelf, yet may receive additional 
beauty from external ornament. Thus words, though 
nothing more than the dreſs of our thoughts, when ſuited 
to their complexion, become conſiderable, and reflect 
back as much light as they reccive. For inſtance, this 
line borrows it's chief excellence from the length of it“ 
words 


Aſpicit immenſum moles nativa profundum ; 


A high projected promontory ſtands, 
And half the ſeas, a native mound ! commands. 


ſo that in ævriting alſo will be ſhown no leſs judgment 


than in dreſs, if we ſhape our words proportionably to 


the ideas they are to convey, and make them ft with ea 


becoming air. This ſpecies of mechanic poetry i: 
omitted by Pope in his Eſſay on Criticiſm, where you 


meet with many precepts of this kind, which are at the 
ſame time the beſt of examples, and the reaſon I take to 
be, beauſe it is expreſſed in that celebrated line of Horace 
in his Art of Poetry, 


Projicit ampullas & ſeſquepedalia verba, 


Forget their ſwelling and gigantic words. 


Lord Roscommors 
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4 Hence your returning fails I firſt deſcry'd, 
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And nigh to meet you ſprung amidſt the tide. 70 
But on your deck, as wrapt in doubt J ſtood, 
Far-beaming purple (not your colour !) glow'd :. 
Now cloſe to land your gliding veſſel drew, 


Death to my eyes! a female face I view. 
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And, further to diſtract my raging mind, 75 


2 The ſhameleſs ſtrumpet on your lap reclin'd. 


My garb and cheeks I tore, and beat my breaſt, 
And all the violence of grief expreſs'd. 
Thence to my native rocks I bore my moans, 
And ſacred Ida echo'd to ay groans. 30 
So may falſe Helen grieve, a wretch forlorn! 
And taſte the ills, ſhe cauſes, in her turn. 

Now wives to Jawful huſbands bid adieu, 


And ev'n thro ſpatious ſeas your ſteps purſue. 
But when your herds, a needy ſwain, you drove, 85 
Who but Enone the poor ſwain wou'd love? 


f 


No gold, no titles, give me ſecret joy, 


Nor high alliance with your houſe of Troy; 


5 ; Let where to Priam or his queen the ſhame, 
2 Shou'd I, a Naid, bear a daughter's name? 90 


NorkEs. 
and indeed it is that great man's chief excellence, to have 
avoided as much as poſſible (eſpecially on ſo trite a ſub- 
ject) treading in the footſteps of his predeceflors. I have 
endeavoured to retain this beauty in the tranſlation, and 
indeed, our language ſeldom fails, if prudently managed, 
on ſuch occaſions. 
F 4 


72 OVID's Ee1sTLEs. 


Tis both my wiſh and merit to be great; 
Theſe hands were form'd for ſceptres and for fate, 
Tho' beech leaves were our couch; yet ceaſe your 
ſcorn ; | 
Better theſe limbs wou'd purple beds adorn. 
Our loves, at leaſt, are ſafe : with vengeful arms, 95 
Your frighted ſhores no angry fleet alarms : 
But war, if Helen be detain'd, you dread, 
And blood 's the dowry ſhall enrich your bed. 

Th' adultt'ous fugitive reſtore z—be wiſe : 

Obey what Ilion's warlike youth adviſe : 100 
Hear what juſt Hector, wiſe in council, moves, 
And Troy's bold chief, Polydamas, approves : 

Or ſeek grave counſel from experienc'd age; 

Aſk prudent Priam, or Antenor ſage. 

Baſe principle! to hold your raviſh'd fair, 105 
You plunge your country in the woes of war: 
While Jove aſſerts the Spartan's righteous cauſe 
I' avenge the breach of hoſpitable laws. 


NorTEs. 


Line 108. T' avenge the breach, &c.] It was neceſſary 
in lawgivers to ſtrengthen as much as poſſible this barrier; 
in order to keep up an intercourſe between perſons of 
different nations. Many advantages would naturally 
accrue from correſpondences of this kind. They there- 


fore in the firſt place impoſed a ſort of ſacroſantt cha- 


racter upon ambaſladors, heralds, &c. and then, by 
the help of religion, and Jupiter Hoſpitalis, endeavoured 


to prevent injuries to private perſons, ware into 
foreign countries, 
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ENoNE to PARIs. 73 
Vet hope not long to keep thoſe raviſh'd charms ; 
Which drop'd ſo willingly into your arms: 110 
For as her injur'd huſband now exclaims 
Of broken contracts and of foreign flames; 
So ſoon ſhall you :—Has virtue got a ſtain ? 


No art recalls it's native white again, 


But, oh! for you ſhe burns with hot deſires : 
Such for Atcides were her am'rous hres : 
Her ſoothing tales the eaſy youth believ'd, 
In widow'd wedlock lately undeceiv'd ! 
Bleſt, doubly-bleſt ! is faithful Hector's ſpouſe ; 
Learn conſtancy from him to nuptial vows, 120 
Not ſapleſs leaves, when rapid whirlwinds blow, 
Turn, fly, and waver, half ſo much, as you. 
More light, than in the corn, a blaſted ear; 
When ſuns continual ſcorch the hopeful year. 
Thus, I remember, Troy's prophetic * maid, 125 
Her face veil'd o'er with golden trefles, ſaid : 


115 


* Caſſandra. 


NorEsSs. 


Line 1156. But, oh! for you ſhe burns, Oc. ] There is 
a deal of artful and concealed ſatire in what Enone 
throws out againſt Helen; and, to ſpeak truth, there 
was fair ſcope for it, and it might very naturally be ex- 
pected. Her chief deſign was to render his new miſtreſs 
ſuſpected of meretricious arts, and make him apprehen- 
hive that ſhe would hereafter be as ready to leave him, 
for ſome new gallant, as ſhe had before, perfidiouſly to 
her lawful huſband, followed him. 
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« What now, Enone !—plow a barren ſoil? 

« And till the ſands, ungrateful to thy toil ? 

„She comes !—ſhe comes the Grecian keifer ! 
— ſee! 

« A peſt to Troy, thy family, and thee! 130 

« Snatch, e'er it be too late, the guilty ſhip, 

«© Ye Gods! and plunge it in the gulphy deep: 

« For, oh! what wrath purſues the guilty deed ? 

«« What nations riſe ! what Trojan heroes bleed!“ 

Full of the God, th' attendants ſeize the fair; 135 

While, Riff with horror ſtood my briſtling hair. 

Too true the doom !—for, lo! that heifer roves, 

Free o'er my fields, and intercepts my loves. 


NorkEs. 


Line 127. What now, Enone “] We have here a valu- 
able piece of antiquity, an oracle, in it's genuine ſtrain! 
a wild, allegorical, and ſeemingly inconſiſtent, propheſy ! 
Virgil's Sibyl alſo is repreſented, neid. vi. ver. 77. as 
raving and foaming while ſhe utters her predictions ; 
which he judiciouſly veils under ſtudied obſcurities, and 
a moſt ingenious ſimilitude and correſpondence between 
his heroes pa? and future labours. It is too long to be 
here inſerted ; but let us turn to it, that two of the molt 
remarkable inſlances of the kind may appear together. 

Line 137. Teo true the dom! | The eye of human rea- 
ſon being too weak to trace the chain of cauſes, and diſ- 


cover their connection; it generally happened that pre- 


dictions ſlipped out of peoples minds, till their completion 
in events recalled them to their memories. Thus Enone 
ſays above, zow I remember what Caſſandra once fore- 
told, when I fee it confirmed in this ſad cataſtrophe. 
How beautifully too has Ovid even here continued the 


allegory * 
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EnoNE to PAR1s, 75 

Bleſt tho? ſhe be with all the charms of face, 
Each winning art, and each attracting grace; 140 
Yet, loſt to virtue, (all that's dear behind !) 
Flits the fair libertine with ev'ry wind. 
One Theſeus firſt bore off the lovely dame; 
Unknown to me the man, perhaps the name : 
But cou'd ſhe from a youth's enamour'd arms 145% 
Untouch'd return, with all her virgin charms ? 
Aſk you, whence Helen's faults Enone hears ? 
Know, as the world has tongues, ſo love has ears, 


| Call it a rape her guilt a name may clear: 


One ſtole ſo oft”, muſt be a willing fair. "xa 
Such ſhe ! but my chaſte thoughts no wrongs can 
change, 


Tho” prompted, by neglect, to juſt revenge: 


NoTES, 


Line 139. &c. Bleft tho) fbe be, &c ] We ſhall not be 
able to find any where in ſo ſmall a compaſs, more ſatire 
than what is comprized in this paragraph. She allows 
Helen charms of face, and a beautiful perſon ; but ſhe 
takes back, with the other hand, a great deal more than 
ſhe gives; modeſty, principle, honour, and religion. 
She draws her in her true colours of an abandoned fe- 
male libertine. | | 

Line 151. Such foe, c.] The contraſt between the 
immodeſty of Helen on the one hand, and the conſtancy 
of Enone on the other, is extreamly well ſet forth. 
And the objection, that there are no rivals for Paris in 
the woods, is ingeniouſly obviated, by the deſcription 
of Fauns and Satyrs, (rural deities, and common perſon- 


ages in paſtoral) in purſuit of her, and examining the 
thickets to ſurprize her, 
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And opportunities are frequent ſound, 

Were nimble Satyrs, wanton crouds ! abound, 
Theſe, while, conceal'd in verdant ſhades, I lie, 155 
Explore the thickets with a careful eye. 

Horn'd Faunus too, o'er Ida's tow'ring height, 
With pine-leaves crown'd purſues my rapid flight, 
Grac'd with his ſilver bow, the God of day, 
Triumphant bore my virgin ſpoils away : 160 
Yet bore by force, — I weep,-—I ſtrive, —I tear 
The wanton ringlets of immortal hair. 

No gold, no gems, repay my raviſh'd loves: 
(What wretch of mercenary joys approves? ) 

J bid the God his healing {kill impart, 165 
And ſhow the hidden ſecrets of his art: 

He nods: — each virtuous herb, each plant, I know, 
That in each ſoil, each diſtant climate, grow. 
But, ah! no herbs can heal my am'rous pain; 
There art imperfeft, there my ſkill is vain | 170 


NorTEs. 


Line 159. Grac'd with this fikver bow, Cc] This 
piece of hiſtory muſt ſound extreamly odd to modern 
ears, from the mouth of Enone. But in fact, it is very 
far from being abſurd, or an improper argument to re- 
kindle the love of Paris, For the Antients rather gloried 
in their intrigues with the gods, than were aſhamed of 
them; and antient authors ever ſpeak with a kind of 
veneration and reſpect of ſuch as had the ſuperior charms, 
and the good fortune, to pleaſe ſome celeſtial lover. 

Line 169. But, ah! no herbs, &c.] This turn is at 
the ſame time ingenious and affecting. Phyſicians often 
fail to cure themſelves, But her method of ſelf-conſola- 

tion 


me 


EN ONE to PARIS. 77 I 
Ev'n phyſic's God, a ſwain, in Phera's grove, 
Bore this incurable diſeaſe of love. 
No healing plant, or God, can lend relief, 
ut you (and you alone!) can eaſe my grief. | 
Let then paſt merit touch your grateful mind; 175 
'Gainſt Troy, with warring Greece, I ne'er com- 
bin'd. | 
But your's were all my charms, in youth's full 
bloom, 
And your's be all my circling years to come, 
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> tion is what ſtill adds to the beauty of the paſſage, 
* Why ſhould I complain? even the god of phyſic could 
> not aſſiſt himſelf in the like circumſtances, nor heal the 
> incurable malady of love. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


HYPSIPYLE the daughter of Thoat, was qutr1 
of the iſland Lemnos in the Egean ſea, a kind of 
Amazon ſtate. For the women in one night mur- 
dered all the men, except Thoas, whom the piety of his 
daughter ſecreted, and ſaved. Here ſhe received the 


Argonauts on their expedition to Colchas, for the 


golden fleece: and cohabitgd with Faſon, their com- 
mander, for the ſpace of two years ; when, at the 
inſtance of his companions, he continued his voyage. 
He promiſed Hypſipyle to call upon her on his return, 
but having Medea along with him, thought it advi- 
ſable not to do it. Soon after hearing of his ſucceſ}- 
ful arival at Theſſaly, ſhe ſends this epiſtle, complain- 


ing of his cruelty, and inftrming him of the birth «of © Þ 
tin ſons, to try if thoſe pledges of their love wonid 


nat more :effeftually plead for her, 


[ v1 ] 


1 Hvrs I YLE to JASON- | 
5 O U 've reach'd, (tis ſaid) enrich'd with golden 1 
2 Theſlalian harbours, and your native ſoil, 


wr” 2 Ess Ax. 

7 = 1* order to paſs a juſt judgment upon an author, and 1 
J attain a true faculty of criticiſm, it is abſolutely ne- 

'5 = ceſlary, in the firſt place, to conſider the ſubject he g 
„ © writes upon, and the kind or ſpecies of writing he at- 
5e tempts. Love then is Ovid's ſubject, and Epiſtle his 

= undertaking. The former of which requires that he 

= ſhould write in a ſoft, amorous, and paſſionate, ſtrain ; 

and the latter, that he ſhould throw together a number 


ee of looſe thoughts, in an artleſs and unaffected manner. 
„ That he has ſucceeded in the firſt, I believe his worſt 
enemies muſt allow; and that he has not fallen ſhort in 


V the latter, let any one be attentive to the diſtinction of 
n- paragraphs in this tranſlation, and I think he muſt own 
07 it immediately. But if he ftill doubts, let him extract 
2/4 the bare thought out of every paragraph, ſet it down 
without any of it's ornaments, and ſee whether it is not 
the moſt natural, as well as the ſtrongeſt, ſentiment be- 
Wonging to the ſtory. I know no other way of doing it, 1 
but thus, with Longinus, to anatomize his thoughts, | 
bold them up to the light, and try whether they will 
bear examining. 
This is the moſt ancient ſtory we meet with in Gre- 
Tian fable. Argo, in which this group of demigods em- 
barked, was ever reckoned the firſt of ſhips. On their 
—Feturn, Hercules, one of Jaſon's -companions, ſacked 
roy, in the time of King Laomedon, the father of bil 
Friam; and Orpheus, one of the firſt inventors of poe- i 
dry and mufick, attended in the expedition. 
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Joy of your ſafe return !—excuſe my care; 
Yet ſure a letter might acquaint your Fair, | | 


True: your returning ſail croſs winds might ſweep, | 
And drive you hence, reludtant, o'er the deep: 6 
Yet, ſpite of adverſe winds, your pen was free, 
Nor wou'd the favour have been loft on me. 

Why firſt ſhou'd fame, not Jaſon's hand, declare, 
How Mars's bulls the yoke, obedient, bear ; 10 


Ess Ax. 


So when the #-/? bold w2/e/ dar'd the ſeas, 
High on the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his ſtrain. 
Poyz's Ode on St Cecilia's Day. 


NorTEs. 


Verſu 3. Gratulor; 1 give you joy. 

Verſu 59 Ne redires. The ſureſt method of under- 
ſtanding ze and zec in this and the like ſituation, is 
to reſolve the former into t non, and the latter into & 
non; ſo that ne redires may be rendred, That you might 
not return, . 

Verſu 79. Salute ; ſervice, compliments. The word 
by abbreviation placed at the head of every epiſtle among 
the Latins. For example; M. T. Cicero, C. J. Cæſa- 
ri S. that is, Marcus Tullius Cicero, Caio Julio Caſari ſa- 
lutem (ſubaudi) mittit. 

Line 10. How Mars's balls, c.] The firſt poets, as 
having to do with a rude unſkilfal multitude, abounded 
greatly in the marvelous ; and their fictions in time gain- 
ing the ſanction of antiquity, went down with more po- 
lite ages. But we cannot but obſerve the little varicty 
in ſtories of this nature ; for much the ſame prodigy of 
a harvelt is ſaid to have happened to Cadmus ſome years 
after, at his laying the foundation of Thebes, as is here 
related in the next line, 

5 How 
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Hyps$1PYLE to JASON, 
How from dire ſeed a human harveſt roſe, 
And fell, without your arm, by mutual blows ? 
How the bold warriour ſciz'd the yellow prize, 
Tho? guarded by the dragon's wakeful eyes? 
O cou'd your wife, full credence to command, 15 
Produce the facts atteſted by your hand! 


NorTEs. | | 
How from dire ſeed a human harveſt roſe, &c. 


The ſame thing is obſervable in their moral fables ; that 
of the complaint of Sthenobea againſt Belerophon, and 
of Phedra againſt Hippolitus, being one a tranſcrip: of 
the other, and both evidently borrowed from the ſtill 
more affecting, as well as more ancient, ſtory of Joſeph 
in the holy Scripture. | 

Line 14. Guarded by the dragon's wwakeful eyes.) The 
Antients had fo great an opinion of the wakefulneſs of 
ſerpents, that without the force of enchantment their 
eyes could not be cloſed, Thus in the Plalms, The deaf 


> adder is repreſented as /lopping her ears, and refufing to 


hear the voice of tbe charmer, charm he never ſo wiſely. 


* From this faculty they became the ſuppoſed guards of 
| whatever was famous in the fabulous times, and likely 
to be carried off by nocturnal ſtealth : as of the golden 
+ Reece in Afia, and the golden apples in Africa. 
Was this quality in them more indefatigable than acute, 
> as we learn from Horace, Sat. Lib. i. fat. iii. verſ. 26, 


Nor 


Cur in amicorum vitiis tam cernis acutum, 
Quam aut aquila, aut n Epidaurius ? —— 


For wherefore, while you careleſsly paſs by 
Your own worſt vices with unheeding eye, 
Why ſo ſharp-ſighted in another's fame, 
Strong as an eagle's ken, or dragon's beam? 


Frakcis, 
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84 OVID's Ep1sTLEs, 
Yet ceaſe z nor of his flow negle& complain, 

Still 'tis enough, if his I yet remain. 

That bounds my higheſt wiſh :—but, ah! ' tis ſaid, 
A bard'rous hag uſurps my promis'd bed. 20 
No !—Love is credulous, and falſe the news !— 

O may I raſh my injur'd lord accuſe, 

Late here arriv'd, from fair Theſſalia's ſhore, 

A well known viſitant ſcarce reach'd my door, 


« Say, is my lovely Jaſon well?” I cry; 25 


When ſilent on the ground he fix'd his eye. 

My boſom bar'd, ſwift-darting from the room, 
„Lives he?” I fay, “or muſt I ſhare his doom!“ 
He lives,“ the youth replies, “ forbear to grieve.” 
He ſwears; the folemn oath I ſcarce believe. 30 
Once more myſelf, I aſk what feats you ſhow'd ; 


He tells how braſs-hoof'd bulls, ſubmiſſive, plow'd: 


NorEs. 


Verſu 22% Inſimulliſſe; to have accuſed. 


velled into his country. 


Line 32. He tells how braſ-hoof"d bulls, &c.] Tb 


an obſervation of Mr Dryden's, in his inimitable ode, 
ntitled Alexander's Feaſt, that“ None but the brave 
« deſerve the fair.“ This, however, is certain, tha! 


they are juſtly' moſt in their good graces : and for that 
reaſon Hypſipyle repeats again the great exploits of her 
hero, and takes pleaſure in dwelling upon them. Th 


is nature in the author, and by diverſifying the * 


A 


Verſu 239. Heſpes, before publick inns were in uſe, 
Was the correſpondent or friend by compact in a foreign 
country, at whoſe houſe a man was entertained, and 
whom he entertained in his turn, when that perſon tra- 
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Hv SIP YLE to JASON. 85 
How the dire teeth o'er venom'd furrows thrown, 
Inſtant a military harveſt ſhone: 
When, drove by civil rage, the warriours ſlay 35 
Their earth-born mates; the people of a day! 
The dragon *ſcap'd, IJ aſk if yet you live; 


My faith now fears oppreſs, now hopes revive. 


Thus while your acts his rhetoric diſplays, 
Your vitious flame, uncautious, he betrays, 40 
Where's now the marriage right--our plighted faith-- 
And nuptial torch, fit miniſter of death? 
For lawful were our joys; heav'n's bride-maid queen 
Was there, and Hymen dreſt in vernal green. 
No!—' Twas no god th' unlucky torches bore; 45 
But ſome fell Fury, all diſtain'd with gore! 

Hence, ye bold Greeks! far hence, tall Argo! fly; 
Seek, pilot T'yphis ! ſeek another ſky, 


NorTEs. 


he diſplays at once a maſtery in his art, and a copiouſ- 
neſs in his eloquence, | 

Verſu 399. Studio; eagerneſs, 

Line 47. Hence, ye bold Greeks, Qc.] By this and the 
like paſſages we are made ſenſible, what force and influ- 
ence figure has, not only on the language, but alſo ſtruc- 
ture, of a compoſition. What an effect, for inſtance, 
has this charming apoſtrophe to the crew, ſhip, pilot, 
&c. as if they were really preſent? How does it awake 
the attention of the reader, and animate the piece ! Of 
what conſequence would it have been to her to have thus 
removed the cauſe ; ſince by that means the effect alſo 
would have been obviated ? a 
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86 OVID's Er Ts TLEsõ. 


With native gold no fleece in Lemnos glows, 
Here no bright dome to old Ettes roſe, 50 
*T was once determin'd, but my fates withſtand, 
With female forces to have clear'd the ſtrand ; 
For men too oft' to Lemnian dames have bow'd — 
To their brave arms my life J ſhou'd have ow'd. 
My hoſpitable gates the youth receive, 55 
And, blind with love, my realms, my ſelf, I give; 
Twice ſummer paints the fields, nor hence you haſte, 
And twice bleak winters the gay landſkips waſte, 
Now the third harveſt glows; compell'd to go, 
Thus you begin, the þriny torrents flow. 60 
„I fail, Hypſipyle -O hard divorce! 
« But your's return, ſo fate conduct my courſe, 


NorTtEes. 


Verſu 52%. Femined mant; with an army of women. 
For theſe Lemnian heroines, after diſpatching their hul- 
bands and male children, may be ſuppoſed to have for- 
med themſelves into a ſtate of Amazons. A preſump- 
tive argument of which is, that after the death of thei: 
men, they ſtill ſubſiſted as a ſtate, under their queen 
Hypfipyle. In the following line ſhe obſerves, that :: 
would have been eaſy for them to have driven the Ar- 
gonauts from their coaſts, becauſe they had been accu- 
ſtomed to victory over men; and in the next line ſhe 
compliments her ſubjects with the character of brave 
foldiers. I ſhall not pretend to diſpute the fact, whe- 
ther there ever were Amazonian warriours ; tis ſufficient 
to ſay, that we are treating of fabulous times, and tha! 
it was agreeable to the creed of antient mythology ; that 
the poets in particular were ſtudious of preſerving whate- 
ver carried in it an air of the marvelous, as moſt ſuitab!s 


to their purpoſe, 
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| HyPsSIPYLE to JASON, 89% 
| cc What then within your pregnant womb you bear 
„ Preſerve; an object of our mutual care!“ 
Thus far your treach'rous tongue proceeds: the reſt 
Feign'd tears, falſe ſign of inward grief, repreſt. 66 
Your train embark'd, on board the laſt you ſtep; 
* Vlinds ſwell the ſails ; tall Argo plows the deep. 
. | f Back from the ſtern the rolling billows fly; 
The land you view, the heaving ocean I. 70 
High on a tow'r, that wide ſca-proſpeQs views, 
I ſtand ; my checks a briny flood bedews. 


Thro' tears I look; indulgent to my care, 


9 ; My tears, like glaſſes, bring the object near. 1 
| Hence roſe my pray*rs and vows with fears allay'd, [ 
| f Which, for your ſafety due, muſt now be paid. 76 1 
| ? Muſt then Medea by my vows be bleſt f— 
| Ye gods! how love and fury tear my breaſt ! 

. | 4 No rzES. | 

4 4 Line 67. Your train cmbark'd, c.] In this and the 

5 > following lines, both of the original and tranſlation, you 

1 will ſec the beauty of the ſigure afpnd-tor. This will 

1 5 beſt appear, by repreſenting to you it's oppoſite (the me- 

* thod Longinus, the beſt of critics, makes uſe of). For 

*" | 7} had the author ſaid, Your train embark'd, a you go 

| on board the laſt; 7 winds {well the ſails, aud the tall 

- = veſſel cuts the waves, aud the billows roll back from the 


fern, end you keep your eye upon the land, as I do 
mine on the ocean: how greatly would the conjunctions 
have retarded the flow of the ſentences ? a thing ex- 
tremely improper in repreſentations of images, which 
require haſte, and an uninterrupted courſe. 

Line 77. Muft then Medea, c.] No writer ever ex- 
+ cciled Ovid in prettineſs of thought: ſhe offers prayers, 
| G4 and 
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88 OVID's ErisrIEs. 

Muſt at the ſhrine the fated victim fall, 

Becauſe I loſe my Jaſon, loſe my all? 89 
Nor could I be ſecure: too oft” afraid 

Some Grecian princeſs was to ſhare your bed : 

"Twas Greece I fear'd, but this unguarded blow 

Proud Colchis gives, an unexpected foe | 

A wretch, whoſe face prevail'd not, or deſert; 85 

But noxious herbage, cull'd with magic art; 


NorTEs. 


and makes vows to heaven for his ſucceſs and ſafe re- 
turn ; her prayers are heard by the gods, and her vows 
become due of courſe, and another profits by them to 
her own ruin; ſo that a higher aggravation of diſtreſs, 
and conſequently ſtrength pf pathos, cannot be imagi- 
ned. 

Line 86, &c.] Here is a detail of the ſeveral prodi- 
gies ſuppoſed by the Antients to be in the power of ma- 
gic to perform. So Virgil in his Pharmaceutria, verſu 


69. 


Carmina vel cœlo poſſunt deducere Lunam; 
Carminibus Circe ſocios mutavit Ulyſſei ; 
Frigidus in pratis cantando rumpitur anguis. 


By ſtrains pale Cynthia from her ſphere deſcends, 

Strains chang” d to brutes Ulyſſes' wond'ring friends, 

Strains in the meadow, or the ſecret brake, 

Can the deaf adder ſplit, and venom'd ſnake. 
WaRToON. 


And ſpeaking of herbs and poiſons gathered in Pontus | 


for the ſame purpoſe, he ſays of them, verſu 97. 


His ego ſæpe lupum fieri, & ſe condere ſylvis 
Meerin, ſæpe animas imis exire ſepulchris, 
Argue ſatas alio vidi traducere meſſes, 


Hen te Y 


HyP$SIPYLE to JASON, 89 
Taught as ſhe is to force the lab'ring moon, 
And in a night of ſhades obſcure the ſun 3 
To chain the rapid ſtream ; tranſplant the grove, 
And from their ſeat the rugged rocks remove, 90 
Mid tombs to wander with deſhevel'd hair, 
And from the pyre the bones, yet warm, to bear 


NorTEs. 


Hence the fell ſorcerer have I ſeen become 

A wolf, and thro' wild foreſts howling roam, 
With theſe from graves the ſtartling ſpectres warn, 
And whirl to diſtant fields the ſtanding corn, 


WARTON., 


: If to theſe we add the whole .proceſs of Canidia's en- 


chantment, in Horace's fifth Epode, and the humorous 


recantation of his infidelity to the ſame witch, Epode 17. 
together with her triumphant anſwer, immediately fol- 
2 lowing; we ſhall have the whole of what has been ſaid 
on this ſubject. I ſhall ſubjoin only the concluſion of 
this laſt piece, as being a recapitulation of her ſuperior 
= ſkill, and much the ſame as is here aſcribed by Hypſi- 
= Pyle to Medea. 


An quz movere cereas imagines, 

(Ut ipſe noſti curioſus) & polo 
Diripere Lunam vocibus poſſim meis, 
Poſſim crematos excitare mortuos, 
Defiderique temperare poculum; 
Plorem artis in te nil valentis exitum ? 


Could I with life an image warm, 
(Impertinent you ſaw the charm) 
Or tear down Luna from the ſkies, 
Or bid the dead, tho' burn'd, ariſe, 
Or mix the draught inſpiring love, 
And ſhall my art on thee ſucceſsful prove? 
| FRANCIS, 
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90 OVID's ErIsTIESò. | 


The abſent by dire ſympathy to kill, 

And pierce their vex'd effigies with her ſtcel: 

And what is beſt unknown :—ſhou'd herbs prevail, 
To win your heart, when worth and beauty fail? 96 


NorEsSV. 


Line 95. And 'what is beft unknown! Hypſipyle, to 
excite horror and raiſe odium againſt her rival, winds up 
this moſt noble amplification (as thoſe enchantrefles did 


their magic wheel ; 


Citumque retro ſolve, ſolve turbinem. 
g | HorarT. Epod. xvii. ver. 7 


Back, back, the magic circle roll. Fraxcis.) 


to the highefl pitch ſhe could poſſibly reach. And when 
ſhe had run herſelf out of breath, and is unable to carry 
it further, ſhe breaks off moſt beautifully in the middle 

of 2 line, with a very ſeaſonable reflection, that igno- 
rance in {ome caſes is a degree of innocence, 

Nothing occurs to me at ; preſent among prophane wri- 
ters in any degree cqual to this paſſage ; but in the holy 
Scripture there is a parallel figure, broke off for the ſame 
reaſon, and with a like ſtriking reflection. "Tis by St 
Paul, whom, if I might be allowed the expreſſions, ] 
ſhould not ſcruple to call the moſt ſublime orator that 
ever wrote, and the greateſt maſter of the e/oguence of the 
pen. For, by his own confeſſion, I apprehend, that ſe- 
veral both Greeks and Latins-.{not to ſay Demoſthenes 
and Tully only) excelled him in clecution. The paſſage 


J hint at is in that noble diſſertation upon the reſurrec- 
tion, moſt judiciouſſy pitched upon by the compilers of 
our liturgy for the leſion at the burial of the dead; 

where that moſt exalted triumph over death, though, 

perhaps, as it now ſtands, in appearance, the higheſt 
ſtroke of human eloquence ; yet, in reality, is nothing 
more than ſhifting off deſcribing what he was unable to 
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" Hyps1PYLE to JAs ox. gr 


Can you the hag embrace; and, left in bed, 

Know ſweet repoſe in night's tremendous ſhade ? 
The bulls and you alike her fetters bind; 

Subdu'd by charms, that ſooth the ſerpent kind. 100 
Beſides, the glory of your deeds the dame 

Uſurps; eclypling all the ſons of fame ! 


Nor ES. 


deſcribe. For going on, in the torrent of amplification 
to ſhow the glorious conſequences of mortality ſwallowed 
up by life So when (ſays he) this corruptible ſhall 
« have put on incorruption, and this mortal ſhall have 
« put on immortality ; then here, undoubtedly, he 
was procecding to deſcribe the glories of a future ſtate; 
but finding himſelf unequal to the undertaking, he gave 
it that ingenious and exalted turn ;—* Then ſhall be 
brought to paſs the ſaying that is written, death is 
„ {ſwallowed up in vitory :” covering moſt artfully his 
retreat with that triumphant ſarcaſm and inſult over the 
two great tyrants of the human race, now conquered 
and diſarmed;, O Death! where is thy ſting! O 
„Grave! where is thy victory?“ And, indeed, I can- 
not help obſerving to you, that the ſacred writings are 
an inexhauſtible fund of ſublimities, both in the oratorial 
and poetical parts; as will be obſerved in other parts of 
this lecture; though it is more than probable, that no 
more inſtances may occur in the notes upon this author. 
Line 101, &c. Beſides, the glory of your deeds the dame 
uſurps, &c.] She ſeems perfectly to have known Jaſon, 
y thus alarming his ambition ; for that it was his reign- 
ing paſſion appears from the general conduct of his life; 
his attempting the enterprize of the golden fleece, his 
ſupplanting his uncle Pelias by the aſſiſtance of Medea, 


and his divorcing her for an alliance with King Creon, 


when ſhe could be of no further ſervice to it. 
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92 OVID's EpisTLEs. 

All to dire herbs the pelian ſect aſcribes, 

And ſows the falſhood thro” believing tribes : 

& How the rich prize the Phaſian princeſs won, 105 

* Not the Greek hero, Eſon's god-like ſon.” 

Your mother aſk ;—the match ſhe diſapproves, 

Your aged fire rejects your northern loves. 

Let her to Scythia's wat'ry vales repair, 

And ſeek a ſuitable alliance there. 110 
Unconſtant Jaſon ! whom no contracts bind; 

Whoſe oaths are faithleſs, and whoſe words are wind! 

Mine, only mine, by winds you hence was borne ; 

Mine you depart ; then why not mine return ? 

If birth attracts; I there to none give place; 115 

Sprung from juſt Minos, an illuſtrious race 

My grandſire Bacchus is, whoſe conſort's crown 

Beams ſplendors, to the leſſer ſtars unknown. 

Lemnos, my dow'r, a fertile ſoil ! is thine; 

And with the reſt theſe conſtant loves of mine. 120 
Late are we parents made; our fortune bleſs : 

Me the lov'd father made the burden pleafe. 

In full the number too rewards my woes, 

With twins the chaſte Lucina bleſt my throes : 

Thy picture each ! their birth they do'at belye; 125 

Their fire in all things, but in treachery ! 

"Theſe nigh, to plead their mother's cauſe, were ſent; 

But their dire ſtep- dame ſpoil'd the ripe intent. 


NoTESs, 


Line 127. Theſe nigh to plead their mother's cauſe were 


ſent.) The claſſical writer had many advantages, as to 
imagery, 
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HVPSIPYLE to Jason, 93 
Twas her I fear'd ; a more than ſtep-dame ſhe ! 
Vers'd in each ſhape of horrid cruelty ! 130 
Cou'd ſhe from my ſweet babes her hands contain ; 
Which ſtrow'd her mangked brother o'er the plain? 
Yet you, a ſlave to magic art | prefer 
To chaſte Hypſipyle this Colchan fair. | 
No rites perform'd th* adult'rous maid was thine ; 
Us Hymen's legal ceremonies join: 136 
My fire from death I ſav'd ; ſhe her's betray'd ; 
Me Lemnos held, while ſhe from Colchos ſtray'd: 
»Tis hard if crimes o'er innocence prevail, 
And vice ſucceſsful prove, while virtues fail, 140 
Blame them I muſt, yet wonder now no more, 
That fury bath'd the Lemnian dames in gore. 
Arms to juſt rage all inſtruments afford, 
Our ſouls once fir'd, a diſtaff is a ſword. 
Yet had, O had! ſome adverſe tempeſt toſt, 145 
You, and your new companion, on our coaſt ; 


NorEs. 


2 | imagery, over us Moderns. Moſt of their beſt deſcrip. 


tions are copies only of paintings or ſtatues ; things very 
common and in high eben among them. So alſo to 
this moſt natural and beautiful thought Ovid was led, 
even from a conſtant practice in their courts of judica- 
ture ; viz. the appearance of the friends and relations of 
the accuſed perſons in mourning before the judge, by 
their ſorrows and miſeries to plead and raiſe compaſſion 
for him. | 
Verſu 128%. Faciunt; ſuit, are equal to. 


Line 145. Yet had, O had! ſome adverſe tempeſt tal, 


&c.] This ſuppoſition gives the poet an opportunity of 
painting 


94 OVID's EprsTLEs. 

And had your conſort, with diforder'd charms 

Appear'd ; her tender infants in her arms ! 

Say with what face you wou'd have borne to ſee 

Our wrongs ; confronted with your'perfidy! 150 

W O gape, kind earth!“ the conſcious wretch had 
aid, 

© And from her rage protect my guilty head,” 

No need ;—from danger you ſecure might reſt, 

A-pardon ſtill reſery'd within my breaſt: 

Tho' not, ungrateful man, your own deſert, 155 

But the ſoft throbbings of my tender heart: 

Theſe eyes I'd glutted with the harlot's gore, 

And thoſe her charms had robb'd me of before: 

Inexorable as herſelf I'd been, | 

Medea had a new Medea ſeen. : 160 

And if Heav'n's awful lord, propitious, hears 

The vows my bitterneſs of grief prefers; 


NoTESs. 


painting a beautiful ſcene of confuſion, which he hath 
done very naturally; it being ever, as here deſcribed, 
with injury when confronted with it's crimes. But the 
obſervation, that out of her affection for him, a pardon 
would have been referved for himſelf ; but that her rage 
would have broke looſe upon her rival, to the degree of 
equalling even her own cruelty (for 'tis almoſt impoſſible 
to tranſlate his Medee Medea forem, ſo as to retain the 
force of the original), is ſtrictly agreeable to the nature 
of things. And from this wildneſs of rage and fury, to 
break out immediately. into thoſe ſhocking curſes, with 
which her epiſtle concludes, is a maſterly piece of ma- 
nagement. 
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HyPsIPYLE to JASON, 95 
Ere long, like me, my ſubſtitute ſhall mourn, 
And feel the woes, ſhe cauſes, in her turn; 
Be ſhe, abandon'd by falſe Jaſon's pride, 165 
A childleſs mother, and a caſt-off bride: 
Soon may what baſe injuſtice gain'd be loſt ; 
And exiPd may ſhe fly from coaſt to coaſt, 
Such fates as once her fire and brother bore, 
(The firſt forſook, the laſt to pieces tore !) 170 
Her lord and children wait, ſome future day; 


Theſe may ſhe murder; may the him betray. 


May ſhe, when earth and water fail, repair, 
Her laſt reſource, to open fields of air. 
Long poor and helpleſs roam the world around, 175 


"7 *Till her own hand inflict the fatal wound. 


Thus wrong'd Thoantias for her injur'd bed, 


Heaps with dire curſes each devoted head, 


NorTEs. 
Line 163. E're long, like me, c.] The grand beauty 


of the cloſe of Hypſipyle's epiſtle conſiſts in the confor- 


mity of the curſes with the hiſtory of Medea; ſo that 


her prayers ſeem to have been hear'd, and her impreca- 
tions accompliſhed on her rival, 
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[93 ] 


The ARGUMENT. 


DIDO, the widow of Sicheus, prieft of Freie 
(whom her brother Pygmalion, king of Tyre, to gi 
poſſeſſion of his immenſe riches, murdered at the al- 
tar), was the founder of Carthage, and, my 
to Virgil, contemporary with Eneas, the ſon - 4 n- 
chiſes and Venus ; who, in his flight from Troy t 
Italy, chanced to be thrown by a violent ar aer on 
the coaſt of Africa. There Dids received him * 
pitably ; and intending to engage him to join his +5 
jans with her colony 4. Tyrians, admitted him to ns 
laſt familiarities. But he, being fated to found — 
Reman flate in Italy, was warned by Mercury, = 
meſſenger of Fupiter, to depart. This he 2 
for as ſecretly as poſſible; but, as love is quick» 
fighted, ſhe ſoon ſaw through the deſign ; * in 
"order to di ſtoade him from it abſolutely, or at eaſt 
till the florms were over, ſent this epiſtle, aſſurin; 
him at laſt, that ſhe would not ſurvive his depar- 
ture. 
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Dido to ENE As. 


Us tunes the ſnowy ſwan on Aſia's plains, 
Death's doleful prelude, Elegiac ftrains ! 


Es s Ax. 


F all Ovid's Epiſtles, this ſeems to border neareſt 

upon tragedy; for though ſeveral others have a 
ſufficient mixture of the mournful and pathetic, yet moſt 
of them want the paſſionate and frantic, with which this 
abounds. And, indeed, the ſucceſſion and conflict be- 
tween the paſſions of love and rage, are with ſuch ex- 
quiſite judgment delineated, that it ſeems to want little 
more than a drama to make it a compleat tragedy : ſo 
that had it not even appeared upon record, that Ovid 
had an admirable talent for compoſition of that kind, 
we ſhould, from the taſte he has given us in this epiſtle, 
have regretted the loſs of his Medea. 

As the moſt uſeful notes for your improvement will 
undoubtedly be to produce the paſſages in Virgil, from 
which Ovid has borrowed the ſentiment of this epiſtle 
(for he has taken up Dido as that great author left her), 
it is neceſſary I ſhould ſay ſomething tending towards a 
compariſon between them. Let it be obſerved, then, 
that it is injurious to meaſure one author by the ſtandard 
©: another, If Virgil be admired, as he moſt judly is, 


* for the noble ſimplicity of his ſentiments, the majeſtic 
© gravity of his expreſſions, and the profound depth of his 


relections; is Ovid to be condemned for not excelling 
im, in what he can have no rival ? or ought we not in 


| jullice rather to throw into the oppoſite ſcale, what are 


equally Ovid's, an inimitable delicacy of thought, an 
ealy flow of words, and a peculiar felicity of turn? So 
far in general, 


H 2 


As 


100 OVID's Ep1sTLEs. 


Not that I hope (ſor hope I now diſclaim) 
To rouſe the dying embers of your flame; 


Ess Ax. 


As to this particular ſtory, Virgil had manifeſtly the 
advantage of our author. is a juſt obſervation, that 
the grand cataſtrophe in a play ſhould not happen, till 
the laſt act is far advanced: becauſe otherwiſe the atten- 
tion of the ſpectator is apt to flag, as has been experien- 


ced in dramatic pieces, where the plot is unravelled in 


the fourth act. This is exactly the caſe with Ovid; his 
part is little more than narration in a play, which never 
affects the audience ſo forcibly, as what is acted upon 


the ſtage. 


| Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aurem, 
Quam quz ſunt oculis ſubjecta fidelibus, & quæ 


Ipſe ſibi tradit ſpectator. 
Honk Ar. Art. Poet. ver. 180, 


What we hear, 
With weaker paſſion will affect the heart, 
Than when the faithful cye beholds the part. 


FRANCIs. 


Virgil, on the contrary, has all the advantages of a thea- 
trical repreſentation. We have the perſons before our 
eyes. We ſee the ſucceſſive paſſions of love and fury 
in Dido; now raving like a Bacchanal, now in a fup- 
pliant manner melting into tears. Eneas ſtands by her 
in dumb forrow, with all the marks of concern in his 
countenance. He fluctuates between the extreams of his 
duty to the commands of heaven, and his gratitude and 
love for the queen. Preſently his paſſion decreaſes, ſo 
as to become utterable; and his reſolution gets the bet- 
ter of his love, On both ſides are heard the moſt pathe- 


tic ſentiments, expreſſed in the moit moving Janguage. 
All chis while our minds are kept in the higheſt ſuſpenſe, 


till the event comes on; he forſakes her, and ſhe dies. 
Anz 
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Dipo to EN EAS. 101 
But virtue gone, and baniſh'd my repoſe, 5 
Can loſs of words increaſe my former loſs ? 


Ess Ax. 


Any one will eaſily obſerve, thut theſe are advantages 
Ovid could not poſſibly have. Diſtance muſt be ſuppo- 
ſed, or writing an epiſtle would be abſurd. 

Laſtly, as to difference of ſtile: I remember to have 
met with a paſſage of Mr Dryden's, in ſome of his long 
dedications, prefaces, or eſſays; where he gives his 
judgment upon this epiſtle to this effect, , That Ovid 
* having here to engage his maſter Virgil at his own 
« weapons, and finding himſelf over-matched, has re- 
« courle to forced witticiſms to bring himſelf off.“ Yer 
with all deference to that great man's ſuperior judgment, 
I apprehend, that in making compariſons of this nature, 
we ought to conſider what each author profeſſes, his ſub- 
jet, and particular kind of compoſition. Virgil's is an 
heroic poem, Ovid's only eee. And it is univerſally 
agreed upon by the beſt critics, that the latter ought to 
conſiſt of an eaſy familiar kind of expreſſion ; and the 
former ought ſcarce to have one ſuch throughout. To 
condemn Ovid, therefore, for wanting in his Epiſtles the 
grandure of the epic file, would be the ſame with bla- 
ming a man, for not uſing in his ordinary converſation 
the bombaſt of ancient Piſtol in Shakeſpeare, and requi- 
ring the world to converſe together in the high-flown 
rant of tragedians. 


NorkEs. 


Line 1. Thus tunes the ſnowy ſean, Sc.] The ſimile 
of the ſwan is exceedingly beautiful and natural, We 
both (ſays ſhe) die in numbers. The word alu is one 
of thoſe epithets, which contain a diſtinct idea from the 
word with which it is joined. It here ſignifies the ſame 
as hoary ; it being obſerved by naturaliſts, that a certain 
degree of the canities is viſible in moſt creatures, when 
old: though, perhaps, moſt ſo in horſes ; which though 
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102 OVID's Eis TES. 

Muſt then the winds, ah ! deaf to Dido's pray'r, 
Bear hence your ſails, and vows reſolv'd to air? 
Nor cables, nor our nuptial bands detain 
Your ſhips and you from wand'ring o'er the main ? 
Nor riſing Carthage tempt a longer ſtay ; 11 
Nor (what you ſeek, ambitious,) regal ſway ? 


NorTEs. 


in youth of a very dark grey, yet grow, before they dye, 
abſolutely white. 
rable inſtances of this kind out of Horace; his Ci. 
Corinthi and patiens Lacedemon give a moſt exact idea of 
the ſituation of Corinth, and the diſcipline of Sparta. 
Otherwiſe this epithet, which taken in this light is em- 
phatical, would be quite ſuperfluous; for ſwans of 2 
different colour have been a ſtanding proverb, of no 
Mort date, on account of their ſcarcity, 


Rara avis in terris, nigroque ſimillima cygno. 
Juv. Sat. vi. ver. 164. 
A black {wan is not half ſo rare a bird. DRYDEx. 
And, indeed, you may take it for granted, that no un- 
neceſſary words occur in the beſt claſſics; and that 
wherever you ſee not why they are uſed, it is infallibly 
certain, that you do not perfectly attain their meaning. 
Line 11. Nor riſing Carthage, Gc.| Here ſhe, with 
admirable judgment, repreſents to him in plain term: 
the abſurdity of rejecting a certainty for expectation ; 
reality for a ſhadow. But what ſhows the lover moſt, 
is, her affirming at laſt, with no little heat, that he was 
only in purſuit of new intrigues, and ſeeking to ruin 
ſome other woman; for the mortification ariſing from 
the loſs of a lover is not a little heightened by jealouſy, 
and fancying the object of one's wiſhes in the arms of 
another. EO 
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Dipo to Entas, 103 
Prepoſt'rous ſearch | a foreign ſoil to gain, 
With gods you ſtrove, and croſs'd the adverſe main, 
Yet, all your wiſhes crown'd, your labours o'er, 15 
Still pant, impatient, for a foreign ſhore. 
W hich, grant you reach, yet, tame, what nation yields, 
Or quits, unconquer'd, it's paternal fields ? 
No :—other Didos, other loves you ſeek, 
New hearts to conquer, and new vows to break. 20 
When, high as Carthage, will your turrets riſe, 
And ſuch thick crowds of ſubjects glad your eyes. 
Yet grant that wiſh ſucceed : where will you find 
A wife like me; ſo conſtant, and ſo kind? 
No ſulph*rous torch can match my fierce deſires, 25 
No ſacred incenſe mounts in purer fires. 
Still your dear image ſkims before my fight, 
My thoughts fond theme by day, my dream by night! 


NorTEs. 


Line 21. When high as Carthage, c.] This city, 
which Virgil (but againſt all chronology) ſuppoſes Dido 
to be now building, became afterwards a very powerful 
itate, ſo as for a long time to diſpute the empire of the 
world with Rome itſelf. Where, by the way, one can- 
not but wonder at the weakneſs of vanity in great men, 
to ſuppole that their memory can be perpetuated by ſta- 
tues, monuments, triumphal arches, and the like, when 
even the moſt extenſive cities, by the injury of time, and 
other unavoidable accidents, become fo totally eraſed, 
as to afford no ſmall ſubject of controverſy to modern 
travellers and antiquaries, in fixing even the places of 
their ſituation, 

H 4 


104 OVID's EepisTLEs. 
Ah! fruitleſs cares! for, was but Dido wiſe, 
Scorn'd ſhe wou'd ſcorn, nor court the love that flies, 
No :—to deteſt the crime is all I can; 31 
The perfidy J hate, but love the man. 

O ſpare, bright Queen of Love! a daughter ſpare 
And pity, Cupid ! a fond ſiſter's care. 


Quick let him feel the force of female charms; 35 
The baſe deſerter of a brother's arms | 


Still faithful to your cauſe will Dido prove, 
So ſhe but meet a due return in love. 
It cannot be ;—ye vain illuſions ! fly z— 
He ſprung from Venus, and averſe to joy |—- 40 


NorEs. 


Line 39. I cannot be, fc.) It is more poetical to have 
theſe two lines begin a new paragraph ;-eſpecially as 
they ſerve by way of preface to what follows. And, 
indeed, otherwiſe the burſt of paſſion ſeems a little unna- 
tural, without ſome previous reflection on her fide. It 
alſo comes too ſudden and unexpected upon the reader, 
who is not informed that her fury is arrived at fo high a 
pitch; not to ſay that they are more applicable to the 
following thought than the preceding. By a paraphrale 
of them, you will be convinced that they contain the very 
reflection on which the ſucceeding ſentiment is built. 
« I am impoſed upon (ſhe ſays) by a ſham deſcent ; he 
can never be the ſon of Venus, he is not made of ſuch 
« ſoft materials. What then? why ?—hewn from rocks 
and nurſed by tygers, or whatever the violence of her 
rage repreſents to her fancy.” And the contraft 1: 
hereby illuſtrated between the inflexible hardneſs of the 
one, and the complying ſoftneſs of the other, and con- 
ſtitutes no ſmall beauty. Virgil, the moſt judicious of 
writers, has not put this outrageous ſpeech into Dido s 

mouth, 
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Dipo to Entas. 105 


No: cut from oak, was form'd his ſtubborn frame, 


Or hewn from adamantine rocks he came: 


NorkEs. 


mouth, *till he has given her time to reflect upon what 
Eneas had boaſted to her of his pedigree; when her rage 
having leiſure to work itſelf up to a proper height, he 
makes her ad her reſentment in ſuch a manner, as might 
improve a Roſcius or a Garrick. It will beſt illuſtrate 
what I ſay, if I ſet down her ſpeech, with it's introduc- 
tion. 


* 


Talia dicentem jamdudum awer/a tuetur, 
Huc illuc volwens oculos, totumque pererrat 
Luminibus tacitis, & ſic accenſa profatur. 
Non tibi diva parens, generis non Dardanus auctor, 
« Perfide, fed duris genuit te montibus horrens 
cc * _ 
« Caucatus, Hyrcanzque admorunt ubera Tygres. 
En. iv. ver. 362. 


Thus while he ſpoke, with high diſdain and pride, 
She roll'd her wrathful eyes on ev'ry ſide, 

hat glance in filence o'er the guilty man, 
And all inflam'd with fury ſhe began : 
„ Perfdious monſter ! boaſt thy birth no more; 
No heroe got thee, and no goddeſs bore : 
No! thou wer't brought by Scythian rocks to-day, 
By tygers nurs'd, and ſavages of prey, Pirr. 


We may add, that it greatly heightens the force of the 
eloquence, upon a clear conviction, to pals ſentence 
hrſt, and give the reaſons for it afterwards. Thus Addi- 
ſon, the Britiſh Virgil (as from the accuracy of his judg- 
ment, and the grandure of his ſentiments, he is frequenr- 
ly called), begins the filth act of his Cato. That rigid 
Commonwealth's- man, fully determined to dye free, is 
introduced with Plato's "Treatiſe on the Immortality of 
the Soul in his hand ; to the arguments of which divine 
philoſopher, he expreſſes his aſſent in theſe words: 


It 


106 OVID ErisTLEs. 


Mid rav'nous beaſts the cruel tyrant grew; I. 
Himſelf more fierce than all the ſavage crew |! = T, 
Or from ſuch boiſt*rous ſeas, emergent, roſe, 45 
As now his daring fleet too raſhly plows. Te 
See, rapid Eurus ſpreads a ſudden night, Wy 
A ndhowling tempeſts intercept your flight. | Sto 
Sw 
NorEes. 10 
It muſt be ſo: Plato, thou reaſon'ſt well; Fre 
Elſe whence, &c. g A 
. n 
Where the beauty is exaQly the ſame as here in Ovid, | N 
though the pathos is of courſe as different, as is neceſſary 85 
to diſtinguiſh the compoſed temper of a philoſopher, from | ( 
that confuſed medley of paſſions in a diſappointed female 80 
lover. ; 
Line 47. See rafid Eurus ſpreads, &c.)] The circum- | Tet 
tance of the tempeſtuous ſea is an improvement upon For 
Virgil, and very judiciouſty inſerted by Ovid. Hence At 
Dido takes the hint to diſſlwade Eneas from ſailing, till | 
Th 
the ſtorm was over; by which means the tranſition be- 
comes natural and eaſy. An excellence in compoſition But 
our author particularly excelled in. His Metamorphoſes | For 


are in themſelves a collection of detached ftories, utterly 
inconſiſtent with one another ; yet (excepting in a very 
few) the connection is ſo extremely artful, by lay ing hold 
of ſome ſimilar circumſtance in each ſtory, as to raiſe at IL 
once our ſurprize and admiration. The ſame may be 1 The 
ſaid for his Faſti, where we find things ſeemingly incom- 
patible linked together in a very eaſy and patural chain. 
And if we ſuppoſe Dido to have before her eyes the 
very ſtorm this thought is taken from, it will give the 


paſſage an additional beauty, by reducing this under the Li 
claſs of truly natural thoughts. And hence alſo we may | endl, 
eaſily account for the diſappointment «thoſe meet with, turns 
who think ro move the paſſions by affeding wit or learning utmc 


See Enone to Paris, note on line 27. | Eno 


| 


: 


Dipo to EN EAS. 107 


Let me, ah! let me one ſhort reſpite owe, 


To winds and waves, more juſt, more kind, than 
thou. 50 


Too dear the purchaſe of your hate may prove, 

If death 's a trifle, ſo you *ſcape my love. 

Storms ſoon may ceaſe, and Triton's azure train 

Sweep the ſmooth ſurface of the ſeas again, 

O would you change as ſoon ! nor ſternly bear 5 5 

Eternal hate, unmollify'd by pray'r. 

And ſure you muſt : except that heart of ſteel 

No ſecret ſting, no ſoft compunction feel. 
Go:—once more ſail, and truit the faithleſs tides 

So oft”, ſo lately to your ruin try'd ! 60 

Yet know, tho' calm, the flatt'ring peſt beguiles ; 

For ſure deſtruction lurks beneath her ſmiles, 

At leaſt let falſhood fear to tempt the deep; 

There juſtice {till o'ertakes the guilty ſhip : 

But moſt, if love 's abus'd by perjur'd vows, 65 

For naked from the ſea it's goddeſs roſe, 


NoTEs. 


Line 53. Sweep the ſmooth ſurface of the ſeas again.] 
The ſound an echo to the ſenſe. 


Ard the ſmooth ſtream in ſmoother numbers flows. 
Poee's Eſſay on Criticiſm, line 367. 


Line 55. O would you change as ſoon.] It would be 
endleſs to point out to you the many various and elegant 
turns in this author. To do it affectingly, and with the 
utmoſt gracefulneſs, is his ſuperior excellence. See 
Enone to Paris, Line 27. and 169. 


108 OVID' ErirLEs. 


Loſt, flighted as I am, I yet would fave 
My bane from ſinking in the briny wave: 
Live then; 't were better ſo to bear your hate, 
Than mourn you, ſnatch'd by too ſevere a fate. 70 
Thy death I wiſh not, cruel as thou art 
No :—live to triumph o'er my broken heart. 
Yet think, ſhould ſtorms o'ertake you on the main, 
(O may my fears no omen'd words contain) 
Freſh in your mind your perjuries would riſe, 75 
And all my wrongs ſeem preſent to your eyes: 
Full in your view would Dido yield her breath, 
Pale, bloody, trembling on the verge of death. 
And ſelf-condemn'd, when thunders roll'd, you'd cry, 
& Here, Jove, diſcharge thy red artillery.” $0 
Give thine and Neptune's rage due time to ceafe, 
Then fail (tis worth fo ſhort a ſtay) in peace, 
Not Dido only, but lülus ſpare, 
Nor kill at once a lover, and an heir. 
What has your ſon deſerv'd, or gods; in vain 83 
Snatch'd from the flames to periſh in the main. 
But falſe are all your boaſts : no ſacred freight 
E'er preſs'd thoſe pious ſhoulders with it's weight. 
NorTEes. 


Line 73. Yet think fhould ſterms, &c.] Dido gives here 
an exact and lively deſcription of a guilty conſcience, ſur- 
prized by ſome alarming danger. And it 1s hence we 
are to account for the many ſpontaneousconfeſſions of that 
moſt enormous of crimes, murder; though the very lives 
of the criminals themſelves depend upon their ſecrecy. 

Line 87.] No facred freight, &c.] This, I muſt con- 


fels, is done more effectually by Virgil, who has throw 
it 
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Dipo to EN EAS. 109 

Meer fictions all I nor did I firſt believe 
That treach'rous tongue, accuſtom'd to deceive ! go 
Aſk how Creiiſa dy'd ; and, traitor ! know 
By you abandon'd to the cruel foe. 
This too you told : my breaſt ſoft pity moves ; 
Your crime's due vengeance ſhelter'd by my loves! 
Plain as it was, that, by celeſtial doom, 95 
For ſeven long years, by ſea and land, you roam. 

Toft by rough ſeas his fleet my ports receive, 
And ſcarce his country known my realms I give. 


NorTESs. 


it into a kind of ſneer, than by a poſitive denial of the 
facts; | | 


En dextra fideſque ! 

Quem ſecum patrios ajunt portare penates : 

Quem ſubiiſſe humeris confectum tate parentem ! 
ZEn. iv. ver. 597. 


This is the prince, the pious prince! who bore 
His gods and relicks from the Phrygian ſhore ! 

And ſafe convey'd his venerable fire, 

On his own ſhoulders through the Trojan fire. PiTT, 


Line 97. 7% by rough ſeas, c. 


Ejectum littore, egentem 
Excepi, & regni demens in parte locavi: 
Amiſtam claſſem, ſocios a morte reduxi. 


En. iv. ver. 373. 


The needy wretch juſt caſt upon my ſhore, 

Fool as 1 was ! with open arms I led, 

At once a partner to my throne and bed ; 

From inftant death I ſav'd his famiſh'd train, 

His ſhatter'd fleet I ſtor'd and rigg'd again. Prirr. 
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110 OVID' ErrisTLEs. 


Vet had my bounty here expreſs'd it's flow; 
Wrapp'd in it's cauſe my ſhame had ſlept *till now, 
That luckleſs day commenc'd my hapleſs love, 101 
When to the cave our ſteps loud tempeſts drove. 


Shrill ſhrieks enſue ; the howling nymphs I heat; 


And hell's grim furies ſung my ruin near. 
Strike, injur'd Modeſty ! the deadly blow ; 105 
Revenge Sichèus on my faithleſs vow : 


NorEsSs. 


Line 103.] Shrill frieks enſue, c.] Virgil has given 
a particular deſcription of the bad omens attending theſe 
pretended nuptials: a great part of which Ovid hath 
tranſcribed, the order only inverted , 


Speluncam Dido dux & Trojanus eandem 
Deveniunt : prima & tellus & pronuba Juno 

Dant ſignum; fulſere ignes, & conſcius zther 
Connubii; ſummoque ulularunt vertice nymphæ: 
Ille dies, primus leti, primuſque malorum 

Cauſa fuit. | En. iv. ver 165. 


To the ſame gloomy cave with ſpeed repair, 

The Trojan heroe, and the royal fair. 

Earth ſhakes, and Juno gives the nuptial ſigns ; 

With quiv'ring flames the glimmering grotto ſhines : 

With light'nings all the conſcious ſkies are ſpread ; 

And nymphs run ſhrieking round the mountain's 

head. | 

From that ſad day, unhappy Dido! roſe 

Shame, death and ruin, and a length of woes. 
Pirr. 


Line 105. Strike, injur d Modefty, &c.] Nothing could 
better cloſe this period than Dido's exclamation for juſtice 
upon herſelf, for violating the rules of modeſty, and 
breaking her promiſe to Sicheus, Virgil has not carried 

it 
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Dipo to EXEAs. 111 
A guilty criminal no longer ſpare ; 
Convicted by the conſcious bluſh I wear. 

Neath marble roofs, enſhrin'd in royal ſtate, 
Sicheus, ſnatch'd by too ſevere a fate, 110 
Erected ſtands ; white ſkins o'erſhade the dome, 
And ſhoot faint beams acroſs the folemn gloom. 
Hence the known voice, that ſummons me away, 
„Come, Dido!” ſays, or ſeems at leaſt to ſay. - 


NorTEs. 


it quite ſo far, only making her attribute her misfortunes 
to the violation of her vow. 


Non ſervata fides cineri promiſſa Sichæo. 
. En. iv. ver. 552. 


I prov'd unfaithful to my former ſpouſe, 
Andnow I reap the fruits of broken vows! Prrr. 


Line 109. 'Neath marble roofs, &c.] The Ancients 
paid great veneration to the memory of their deceaſed 
relations and friends. Hence the cuſtom of exhibiting 
funeral-games, as at the tomb of Patroclus, in Homer's 
Iliad, book xxiii. Hence Dido's temple ; hence the ex- 
penſive ſhows among the Romans, which degenerated 
into ſavage brutality, in the fights of gladiators ; and 
hence too ſome account for the riſe of idolatry. 


Præterea fuit in tectis de marmore templum, 
Conjugis antiqui, miro quod honore colebat, 
Velleribus niveis, & feſta fronde revinctum. 

En. iv. ver. 457. 


Yet more ;—a temple where ſhe paid her vows, 

Role in the palace to her former ſpouſe : 

A marble ſtructure ; this ſhe dreſs'd around 

With. ſnowy wool ; with ſacred chaplets crown'd. 
| PITT. 
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112 OVID' EprisTLts. 


I come, dear partner of my former bed! 115 

I come, my face with burning ſhame o' erſpread; 

Yet think, how furniſh'd to deceive he came, 

Think, and weak Dido bears not half the blame: 

His goddeſs mother, and his reſcu'd ſire, 

Both to impoſe on eaſy faith conſpire ; 120 

And if, that I ſhould err, the fates decreed, 

No cauſe could more excuſe th' imprudent deed, 
My wretched life in one ſad tenor flows, 

One conſtant ſource of ever-ftreaming woes. 

Stabb'd at the ſecret ſhrine my huſband dy'd, 125 

The bloody ſpoils enrich the parricide. 

Driv'n from my native ſkies I court the wind, 

My cruel brother urging cloſe behind. 

Theſe hazards o'er, to ſtrangers next I ſue, 

And buy the lands my bounty gave to you. I 30 

A town I build; aſpiring to the ſkies, 

Much-envy'd heights! my ſpreading turrets riſe. 


NorTEs. 


Line 130. And buy the lands, c.] The Rory of Dido“ 


purchaſe of as much land as ſhe could incloſe with an 


Ox's hide, and building a town upon it, is of much the 
ſame ſtamp with what 1s related of Hannibal, a native 


of her city. That he diſſolved the otherwiſe impenetra- F 


ble Alps with vinegar, to open a paſſage into Italy. To 


meet with the one in ſo grave a poet as Virgil, and the“ 


other in ſo judicious an hiſtorian as Livy, may convince 
us, how great admirers of antiquity they both were. 


Though I cannot help obſerving, that fictions, bordering Þ 
upon impoſlibility, are more excuſable in poetry than 4 


proſe. 


4 
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Dino to Ent as, 113 
For this, and vengeance on my coy diſdain, 
With arms my lovers ſhade th' adjacent plain, 
And loud of my prepoſt'rous choice complain. 135 
'Gainſt whom my half-built walls can I defend ? 


A woman warriour, and without a friend! 


* 
2 _ 
„ * 


To fierce Hiarbas had you ſent me bound, 

Submiſſive hands your cruel chains had found. 

A brother too I have, whoſe impious ſword 140 

Thirſts for my blood, the butcher of my lord! 
Quit, quit your gods, nor ſacred rites prophane, 


: Worſhip from impious hands the gods diſdain, 
 Troy's fate to ſhare they rather wou'd have ſtay'd, 
| Than 'ſcap'd the flames by your polluted aid. 145 


NorEs. 


Line 138. To fierce Hiarbas, &c.] 


Quid moror ? an mea Pygmalion dum mcenia frater 
Deſtruat, aut captam ducat Getulus Iarbas? 
En. iv. ver. 325. 


What? ſhall I wait, 'till fierce Pygmalion pours 
From Tyre on Carthage, and deſtroys my tow'rs ? 
Shall I in proud Iarbas' chains be led 

A ſlave, a captive to the tyrant's bed? Pirr. 


but Ovid, by making Dido ſuppoſe Eneas capable of 
the villainy of delivering her up in chains to that prince, 
greatly heightens the circumſtance, and ſhews her real 


opinion of him to be, that he was no better than a pi- 
rate. 


— 


114 OVID" EpisTLes. 

Dido, baſe villain ! too, may pregnant prove, 
And bear the growing produce of our love: 
Join'd with it's mother, in one common doom, 
Th' ill-fated infant dies within the womb, 

At once it's parent, and at once it's tomb! 150 


NorkEs. 


Line 146. Dido, baſe willain ! too, may pregnant prove.) 


Saltem ſi qua mihi de te ſuſcepta fuiſſet 
Ante fugam ſoboles, fi quis mihi parvulus aula 
Luderet Æneas. En. iv. ver. 328. 


Ah! had! brought, before thy fatal flight, 
Some little offspring of our loves to light; 

If in my regal hall I cou'd ſurvey | 
Some princely boy, ſome young Eneas play. Pirr. 


This thought Ovid took from Virgil, but he hath given 
it quite a new dreſs. He was, indeed, under a neceſlity 
of doing ſo; for it would have been abſurd for him to 
have made Dido with for a child by Eneas, as ſhe decla- 
red in the beginning of her epiſtle, what alſo ſhe repeats 
in the concluſion of it, that ſhe was determined not to 
ſurvive the loſs of him. And the pathos alſo is very 
different in the two authors. In Virgil it is built on the 
fondneſs of affection ; in Ovid it has no ſmall mixture of 
indignation ; not to ſay, that there can hardly be found 
any paſſage, in which the difference of their genius 15 
better diſhinguiſhed. Virgil's ſentiment has a noble fim- 
plicity, and much of”nature in it; Ovid's is what we 
call a bright or pretty thought, more complex, and ele- 
gantly laboured into ſeeming contradictions: yet both 


the moſt proper imaginable to their * and the occa- 
lion. 


Divo to Ex EAS. 115 


But Jove commands you hence: had Jove before 


Forbad your foot to touch the Lybian ſhore, 
Bleſt had I been !—Yet, ſee ! your Jove detains 
Your fleet in tempeſts on the wat'ry plains, 

Scarce Troy itſelf were worth ſuch ardent care, 
Tho” rich as while brave Hector led the war. 156 


Vet *tis not Simois ſhall reward your toil, 


But yellow Tyber, and a foreign ſoil : 

Which as your vain, tho?” tedious, ſearch it flies, 

Till dim with age, will never greet your eyes. 160 
Quitting all further views, in dow'r receive 

The wealth, the ſubjects, and the realms, I give. 


NorTEs. 


Line 1 51. But Fove commands you hence. 


Nunc & Jove miſſus ab ipſo 
Interpres divum fert horrida juſſa per auras. 
Scilicet is ſuperis labor eſt. —— En. iv. ver. 577. 


And now through air the feather'd ſon of May 
Conveys Jove's orders from the bleſt abodes 
A care well worthy to diſturb the gods ! Pirr. 


Line 157. Yet tis not Simois, c.] 


—— Quid fi non arva aliena domoſque 
Ignotas peteres, & Troja antiqua maneret; 
Troja per undoſum peteretur claſſibus æquor ? 
| En. iv. ver. 311. 


Barbarian ! ſay, if Troy herſelf had ſtood, 

Nor foreign realms had call'd thee o'er the flood, 

Would'ſt thou thy ſails in ftormy ſeas employ, 
And brave the ſurge to gain thy native Tr 

Irr. 
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116 . OVID's Ee1sTLEs, 
To Tyrian walls, with better omens bear 
Your Troy, and reign a pow'rful monarch here. 
If war 's your wiſh, or if ſome conquer'd foe 165 
In martial pomp your ſon affects to ſhow ; 
If arms or treaties are his darling joy, 
Our infant ſtate will all his hours employ. 
Then, by your mother's ever-blooming charms, 
By Troy's late gods, and loves all-conq'ring arms, 


NorTEs. 


Line 169. Then by your mother's ever-blooming charms, 
Sc.] This adjuration is uſfier d in with a great deal of 
ſolemnity, and is one of the ſtrongeſt I ever met with. 
Each member of it being choſen with exquiſite judg- 
ment, and the whole taking in almoſt every branch of 
relation. She begs he would not forſake her, by his 
reverence for the gods; his piety and filial affection for 
a living mother and dead father ; by the love he bore a 
brother ; and, laſtly, his care and concern for his ſon and 
ſubjects. Virgil's has a great deal of paſſion in it, but 
falls greatly ſhort of the ſtrength and ſolemnity of Ovid's, 


Per ego has lacrymas, dextramque tuam te 
(Quando aliud mihi jam miſeræ nihil ipfa rel:qui:) 
Per connubia noſtra, per incœptos Hy menæos, 

Si bene quid de te merui, fuit aut tibi quidquam 
Dulce meum. En iv. ver. 314. 


Ah! by the tears I ſhed, the hand you gave; 
For theſe ſtill mine, and only theſe remain, 
he tears I ſhed, the hand you gave in vain !) 
By thoſe late ſolemn nuptial bands I plead, 
By thoſe firſt pleaſures of the nuptial bed. 
If e'er, when tolded in your circling arms, 
You ſigh'd, and prais'd theſe now neglecled charms: 


If prayer can move thee, with this prayer 1 5 y. 
LIT: 


& 
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Dispo to Ex EAs. 

So may the fates your Trojan reliques ſpare, 
Deſtin'd no more to know the woes of war! 
Long may Aſcanius live, in proſp'rous eaſe, 
And reſt Anchiſes' aged bones in peace. 


117 
171 


Spare, ſpare a realm, by Dido's bounty thine; 175 
If love 's no crime ; what other crime is mine? 
No Phthian I, nor ſprung of Grecian blood, 


No friend of mine in arms againſt you ſtood. 
If wife offends your ear, be call'd my gueſt: 
So Jam your's, no titles break my reſt, 


180 


Too well 'tis known, the waves that waſh our ſhore 


Sleep at fixt ſeaſons, at fixt ſeaſons roar. 


Spread then your ſail, when fav'ring winds ſhall blow, 
See! floating ſea-weed ſtops your paſſage now. 


NorTEes. 
Line 177. No Phthian I, c.] 


Non ego cum Danais Trojanam excindere gentem 


Aulide juravi, claſſemve ad Pergama miſi. 


En. iv. ver. 425. 


I ne'er conſpir'd at Aulis to deſtroy, 


With 'vengeful Greece, the hapleſs race of Troy. 


Line 179. Be call'd my gueſt, Oc. ] 


Cui me moribundum deſeris hoſpes 


Pirr. 


Hoc ſolum nomen quoniam de conjuge reſtat. 
En. iv. ver. 323. 


Muſt I in death thy cruel ſcorn deplore, 
My barb' rous gueſt — but ah my ſpouſe no 


13 


more. 
Pirr. 


* * 5 — 2 


118 OVID's Episr TES. 
Truſt me to mark your ſafety in the ſky, 185 
Hence, tho' reluctant, when *tis fit, you fly, 
Now your tir'd ſeamen longer reſt demand, 
Your ſhips, not half repair'd, forſake the ſtrand. 
If then to aid this hand was never flow ; 
Cancel by one kind act the debt you owe: 190 
Grant one ſhort pauſe, and interval of woe, 
*Till the rough ocean's fury be repreſs'd, 
And calm'd theſe tumults in my aking breaſt, 
From time and cuſtom *till I find relief, 
When train'd to woes, when diſciplin'd to grief ! 
If not ; my laſt reſource muſt be—to dye, 196 
And ſo diſſolve your ſhort-liv'd tyranny. 

O were by you the mournful object ſeen |! 
My Jap your poniard holds, my hand the pen. 


NorTEes. 
Line 191. Grant one Sort pauſe, &c.] 


Tempus inane peto, requiem ſpatiumque furoris ; 
Dum mea me victum doceat fortuna dolere. 
En. iv. ver. 43% 


For ſome ſmall interval of time I move, 

Some ſhort, ſhort ſeaſon to ſubdue my love ; 

Till reconcil'd to this unhappy ſtate, 

I grow at laſt familiar with my fate. Pirr. 


Line 198. O ærere by you, &c.] Nothing can be more 


moving than the cloſe of this epiſtle. An unfortunate 
princeſs bathed in tears, and diſtracted between the op- 
polite paſſions of love and fury, with a pen in her hand, 
and a dagger in her lap, affords a good picture for either 


the tragedian or painter. The {word was what Enes, | 


had formerly made her a preſent of, and the ſame which 


Virgil 3 


Li 


3 3” 


Down my wan cheeks deſcends the briny flood, 200 

To drench the blade, that ſoon ſhall drink my blood, 

A gift, how ſuited to promote my doom, 

And at a ſmall expence adorn my tomb ! 

Nor is this ſteel, the firſt has pierc'd my heart, 

Transfix'd before by cruel Cupid's dart. 205 
Ah! ſiſter! ſiſter ! whoſe indulgent care, 

Led my fond madneſs to the pleaſing ſnare ; 

Pay you the laſt ſad honours to the dead, 


Nor be my name with wrong'd Sicheus read; 


NoTEs. 


Virgil obſerves to have been the inftrument of her death ; 


but, however, he firſt takes care to clear his heroe of 
deſign in leaving it behind him. 


— Enſemque recludit 
Dardanium, non hos quæſitum munus in uſus. 
En. iv. ver. 646. 


| And draws the ſword, 
'The fatal preſent of the Dardan lord ; 
For no ſuch end beſtow'd: 


Line 206. 4h! fifter ! fifter ! &c.] 
Tu lacrymis evicta meis, tu prima furentem 


His, Germana, malis oneras, atque objicis hoſti, 
En. iv. ver, 548. 


Pirr. 


You firſt, dear ſiſter, by my ſorrows mov'd, 
Expos'd me raſhly to the wretch I lov'd ; 
Your prompt obedience and officious care 
Fann'd the young flame, and plung'd me in en 
ITT. 


Line 208. Pay you the laſt ſad honours, &c.) Ovid makes 


all the advances the nature of his work will allow to- 


I 4 wards 


Dipo to EN EAS. 119 


120 OVID' EpisTLEs, 


But mindful of my love, and final doom, 210 
Grave this inſcription on the marble tomb; 

«« The cauſe and fatal ſteel Eneas found, 

« And Dido's paſſion gave the pow'r to wound.” 


NorTEs. 


wards completing the tragedy, She makes all neceſſary 
preparations for the cataſtrophe ; ſettles, what alone re- 
mains after death, her funeral; nay, even goes ſo far as 
to write her own epitaph, For ſuppoſing it probable 
that ſhe could have ſtrength to do it, it would have been 
below the dignity of the character, to have informed 
him that the fatal ſtroke was given. Virgil thought it 
derogatory to his heroine, to ſay directly that ſhe gave 
the blow ; in him the attendants only ſee her fallen, and 
the ſword foaming with her blood. A delicacy none of 
his tranſlators have imitated ; not even Pitt himſelf, who 
yet in general excels not more in beauty of verſification, 
than in exactly hitting the preciſe ideas of his author. 


Dixerat ; atque illam media inter talia ferro 
Collapſam aſpiciunt comites, enſemque cruore 
Spumantem, ſparſaſque manus. 


En. iv. ver. 663, 


Mean time the ſad attendants, as ſhe ſpoke, 
Beheld her flrike, and ſink beneath the ſtroke. 
At once her ſnowy hands were purpled o'er, 
And the bright faulchion {moak'd with 3 


ITT, 


Yet Ovid, with his uſual art, makes her acquaint Eneas 


wh the kind of death ſhe had fixed upon in her epi- 
taph. 
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The ARGUMENT. EY 


H E RM ION E. daughter of Menelaus, ling of 
Sparta, by the beautiful Helen, was given in mar- 


riage to Oreſtes, her couſin- german, the ſon of Aga- 4 
memnon and Clytemneftra, by Tyndarus her grand- al 
father by the mother's fide ; to whom Menelaus had a 
entruſted the adminiſtration of his affairs, during * 
his abſence at the fiege of Troy. There, ber father, 2 
ignorant of the whole, promiſed her to Pyrrhus, the | 1 
ſon of Achilles and Deiadamia, the daughter of Ly- | 
comedes, king of the iſland Scyros ; as a reward fur bo 
his ſervices : who returning from Troy, carried her ye 
off by force. But the princeſs, having an utter pc 
averfion for Pyrrhus, and an equally violent affec- of 
tion for Oręſtes, by this epiſtle deſires him te make le} 
Hale to her reſcue, | ti 
: $ bs 1 , . a p | m. 


A 
4 


[ 123 ] 


HERMIONE to OrEsTEs. 


COUSIN late and wife prefers ber vow; 
But one dear title loſt, a couſin now! 


Ess Ax. 


NOT HE R great excellence in our original is, 

that as Ovid's ſubject was Love, and his perform- 
ance Epiſtle, both of which naturally require ſoftneſs 
and muſic in the numbers, he hath accordingly given it 
us in a degree little ſhort of abſolute perfection. Even 
an indifferent ear, with moderate attention, will be able 
to diſcover this. The reading over of a few lines will 
ſuffice to convince any man of it. 

And, indeed, the myſtery how to attain the like ex- 
cellence, when occaſion requires (a knowledge uſeful to 
you, and what this lecture in every caſe is intended to 
point out) is not difficult. It conſiſts only in the choice 
of the ſofteſt vowels; and chiefly in avoiding thoſe ſyna- 
lephas and ecthlipſiſes, which occur ſo frequently in La- 
tin verſe. For they retard the flow, and ſtrengthen the 
meaſure, by the eliſions they cauſe. By a compariſon 
of a few lines out of Virgil (who improved the meaſure 
in Latin, as much as Pope has done in Engliſh, verſe) 
with a part of our author, you will have ocular demon- 
ſtration of what I advance. 


Et me quem dudum non ulla injecta movebant 
Tela, neque adverſo glomerati ex agmine Græci, 
Nunc omnes terrent auræ, ſonus excitat omnis 
Suſpenſum, & pariter comitique onerique timentem. 
En. ii. ver. 726. 


Here, you ſee, are frequently two eliſions in one verſe; 
and that in plain narration, where there is no reaſon for 
particular 


124 OVID's Ep1isTLEs, 


Me Pyrrhus, wrathful as his fire, detains, 
And laws of gods and men alike diſdains. 


Ess Ax. 


particular ſtructure in the line to conſtitute a mechanic 
beauty, as in 


Monſtrum, horrendum, informe, ingens cui lumen 
ademptum. 


Whereas you will not find ſo many, in the firſt fifty lines 
of this very epiſtle, as in the four above recited out of 
Virgil; and thoſe there are, conſiſt only of the ſlipping 
the ſoft vowel in the inclitic conjunction ue, into the 
following word. And yet it ſhould be obſerved, that 
both authors have acted here with equal judgment Vir- 
gil has conſulted for the ſtrength of his poem, by the 
trequency of them; as Ovid did for the eaſe of his, by 
avoiding them. 


NorTEs. 


Line 3. Wrathful as his fire, Sc.] Animoſus imag in- 
patris is a moſt beautiful expreſſion, and one of thoſe 
which can hardly be transfuſed into another language. 
He was proud of imitating even his father's characteriſtic 
failing, and fo aſcertaining his lineage. 


The wrath of Peleus' ſon, the direful ſpring 
Of all the Grecian woes, O goddels ! ing ; 


are the two firſt lines of Homer's Iliad, as tranſlated by 
Pope. And Horace obſerves, that he was to be repre- 
ſ-nted, if brought upon the ſt:ge, as 


.—— iracundus, inexorabilis, acer, 


Jura neget ſibi nata, nihil non arroget armis. 
Art. Poet. 
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HERMIONE to ORESSTES, 125 
His love I ſcorn'd, for that was in my pow'r, 5 
I ſhow'd reluctance ;—what could woman more ? 


« Hold, youth! (I cry'd) nor call ſwift vengeance 
« down, 


« Another claims this perſon, as his own.” 
But, deaf as ſeas, he dragg'd me to his bed ; 


In vain invoking my Oreſtes' aid. 10 
What worſe could come, were Sparta wrapp'd in 
flames, 


And ſeiz'd by barb'rous troops the Grecian dames, 
To leſſer ills Andromache was doom'd, 

When llion's wealth th' Achaian fires conſum'd. 

If then my wrongs can touch Oteſtes' heart, I5 
Your right, with an intrepid hand, aſſert. 

Shall plundei'd herds to arms your vengeance rouſe, 
Tame and regardleſs of your raviſh'd ſpouſe ? 


NorTEes. 


If Homer's great Achilles tread the ſtage, 

Intrepid, fierce, of unforgiving rage ; 

Like Homer's heroe let him ſpurn all laws, 

And by the {word alo..e aſſert his cauſe. FRAN CIS. 


Line 17. Shall plunder'd herds, Sc.] In the heroic 
times, when there were a great many petty monarci.ies 


in Greece, it was reckoned very honourable for a war— 


riour in one ſtate, to enter into the eſtate, and plunder 
the herds and flocks, of ſuch as had a great character for 
valour, in another: and this was the uſual occaſion of 
wars, I obſerve this to you, to take an opportunity of 
ſhowing you, with hat judgment and propriety the 
claflics treat their ſubjects. If it is a ſtory taken out of 
fabulous times, they juſlly repreſent the tentiments and 
actions of the times; and take care not to intermix mo- 
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126 OI Ds ErrsTIES. 
O copy you our fire :—his ſtolen fair 
In vain recall'd, was thought juſt cauſe of war. 20 
When, had he ſlumber'd in ignoble reſt, 

Still Paris had the beauteous prize poſſeſs'd. 

No thouſand fail of ſhips, no troops provide, 

But plow, yourſelf a hoſt ! the yielding tide. 

Yet whence, to wedlock, or to love, the ſhame, 25 
Should troops of war recall the wedded dame ? 
Beſides, both ſpring from Atreus' noble race, 

And kindred ſtill remains, ſhould love give place: 
Double the tye, by this addition, made, 

In one a conſort and relation aid. 30 

Our hand, by right divine, Tyndareus join'd : 

Grave was his perſon, and ſedate his mind! 

My fire not knowing what was done before, 

To Pyrrhus' arms conſign'd his daughter o'er : 

Yet on the grandſire's fide the right appears; 35 
As firſt in order, and as firſt in years. 

From our late match no injuries aroſe, 

But Pyrrhus' claim is founded on your loſs. 

And ſure our fire may well excuſe our flame, 
Himſelf a vaſſal to the Cyprian dame: 40 


NorTEs. 


dern ideas and modes. This is a ſecret which later wr.- 
ters ſeem abſolutely ignorant of; and ſhould I ſet down 
the great names, even of our own countrymen, who 
have fallen into improprieties of this kind, even border- 
ing upon abſurdity, it would be both matter of aſtoniſh. 
ment and pain to you. 
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HERMIONE to OREsTEs. 127 


Fair Helen's charms a precedent ſhou'd prove, 
To make him pardon, what he practis'd, love. 
Our mother's part I bear; ouc father's you: 
And the young Phthian acts the Dardan foe ; 
Nor tho' his father's valour ſwells his mind, 45 
In fame paternal are you left behind: 


NorTeEs. 


Line 43. Our mother's part I bear, &c |] Poetry, and 
her ſiſter Oratory, a lady ſomewhat more ſober in her 
dreſs, have admitted innumerable ornaments, and con- 
trived a variety of methods, to imbelliſh and to pleaſe. 
They have drawn images from every object of the eye 
or of the mind, real or ideal ; and conſcquently decked 
themſelves up in all the beauties of nature and of art. 
It is incredible to what degree their charms have by that 
practice been heightened, and how much they have 
thereby gained upon our affections. We even love them, 
though we ſee the cozenage and meretricious arts they 
employ to ſecure their conqueſt, and rivet our chains. 
Here then the 7m:age 7s taken from the flage. This ſhort 
hint (as has ever been my method of aſſiſting you in the 
like caſe) is ſufficient to explain to you the particular 
and true claſſical ſenſe of the verb ago in this paſſage: 
that it ſignifies to af, or repreſent by action and imitation. 
But as in caſes of grammar, I never thought it ſufficient 
only to direct to the rule, but alto, by filling up the el- 
lipſis, and ſhowing you the ratio, lead you to the true 
ſojution ; ſo here it may not be amiſs to obſerve to you, 
that the figurative ſenſe of words are not arbitrary, as 
they may at firſt ſeem : for inſtance, the verb ago in 
it's firſt ſenſe ſignifies 79 do, and in this image taken from 
the ſtage we render it to 2; yet, though we call it a 
different ſenſe, it does not change it's meaning; becauſe 
to at 1s to de on the ſtage, in a perſonated character, 
what the real character is ſuppoſed to 4 in life. 


128 OVID's EpIisTIES. 

All : ev'n Achilles? ſelf, Atrides led ; 

That, true! a chief; but this of chiefs the head ! 

Four race from Tantalus you likewiſe prove, 

The fifth from him, who holds the realms above. 50 

Nor want you courage 3—in dire arms you ſtood ; 

But vengeance gave them for a father's blood. 

O had ſome nobler field your valour clos'd, 

This was not voluntary, but impos'd. 

Yet well perform'd ; for ſoon Egiſtus? gore, 55 

Sprinkled the walls your father ſtain'd before, 

This Pyrrhus blames, and turns to crimes your praiſe, 

Nay vindicates th *injuſtice to my face: 

I burſt, and red with wrath my viſage turns, 

While ſecret fury in my boſom burns, 60 

Dares he Oreſtes blame ;—his lover by ?— 

But ſtrength I want, nor ſhines a poniard nigh, 

Yet weep I can: and ſo my grief aſſwage ; 

And in full torrents flow the tears of rage, 

Theſe are my all: and theſe I ever pour, 65 

My cheeks ſtill water'd with a conſtant ſhow'r. 
IlI-fated race] where each Tantalian dame 

Is doom'd to meet involuntary flame. 


NorTEes. 


Line 67. Ilifated race! &c ] The frequency of this 
argument, though the moſt proper in the world to raiſe 
compaſſion (as it occurs almoſt in each epiſtle), would 
have rendered it very tedious and cloying, were it not 
for the art of the author, who was maſter of a ſecret little 
known, of diverſifying the ſame thought in a moſt ſur- 
prizing manner; and the great variety of ſtory introduced 

y it. | 


HERMIONE to OREsTEs, 129 
The ſly intriguing ſwan, what need I ſay ? 
Where Jove beneath diſſembled feathers lay, 70 
A foreign car, from Corinth's double ſhore, 
By ſtealth the fair Hippodamia bore, | 
Her brother's threats, from high Mopſopia's wall, 
Bright Helen's raviſh'd charms at firſt recall, 
But ſoon by Paris” art ſeduc'd again, 75 
She rous'd avenging Greece to plow the main, 
I juſt remember how the palace rung, 
Till fear and wonder chain'd each ſorrowing tongue. 
Comfort my grandlire, uncles, aunt refus'd : 
Leda the gods, but moſt her Jove, accus'd. 80 
Short, as they were, my treſſes cut, I cry, 
“Can you, ah! can you, from a daughter fly?“ 
Gone was my fire :—and now to prove my race, 
I fall a prey to Pyrrhus' loath'd embrace, 

O had Pelides *ſcao'd Apollo's bow, 8 
The fire had blam'd the ſon's raſh conduct now. 
A raviſh'd maid once rous'd his dreadful rage, 


Nor could what youth deteſted pleaſe old age. 


What planet rul'd, ſad author of my woes ! 
What wrongs from me have made the gods my foes ? 


NoTEs. 


Line 77. I juſt remember, &c.] The wonder and aſto- 
niſnment among the relations of Helen, at the firſt news 
of her elopement, is inimitably expreſſed. And the part 

| Hermione bears in it is natural and affecting, yet not in 
the leaſt diſproportioned ta her years and capacity. 
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130 OVID's ErisTLE s, 
I yet a babe, my mother ſail'd afar : 
My fire, purſuing, wag'd a tedious war: 

Hence, tho? both parents breath'd the vital air, 
Their orphan davghter knew no parent's care, 
No fawning prattle from my tender years, 95 
With infant liſp, dear mother! pleas'd your ears, 
Ne'er with ſhort arms around your neck I clung, 
Ne'er from your lap a pleaſing burden hung. 

My dreſs you form'd not, nor the bridal bed ; 
Nor to the nuptial room your daughter led. 100 
From Troy returning, I to meet you fly, 

Your face a ſtranger to a daughter's eye. 

Yet which was Helen charms ſuperior ſhow ; 

While ſcarce by aſking you your daughter know, 


NOTES. 


ine 91. I yet a babe, &c.] This part of her epillle, 
a the 8 be of a very ſimilar —_ with 
what we meet with in ſeveral others, yet is, by the _ 
duct of the poet, made quite a different thing. R " 
circumſtances of her ſtory, the uncommonneſs of e 
ſituation, and the little domeſtic incidents 1 
contribute towards diverſify ing the paſſage, and oy en 
liſhing his ſubject, which is Epiltle, with ſome - bw 
fitteſt ſentiments in the world for that kind of perto a 
ance. For the letter writer never ſhines {0 eee 
or is ſo properly in his own ſphere, as when he manage 
the low, the familiar, the domeſtic, io as to 8 1 
agreeable. And 1 will venture to affirm on . 8. 
that the beſt letter Jever ſaw, was from a no ene. 
now living, to his little daughter, a child of "= you 
old; every ſentiment of which was purely domeſtic, ©! 
every part of it ſuited to her capacity. 
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HERMIONE to OREsTEs. 131 
Once was I bleſt, to dear Oreſtes ty'd, 105 
Who yet muſt ſeek by arms, or loſe his bride. 
My fire a victor, I become a ſlave; 
Such profit I from vanquiſh'd Troy receive, 
Yet tho' a wretch, while light prolongs the day, 


My ills fit eater, and I ſeem more gay: 110 


At night, when weeping on the bed I fall, 
And ſighs re-echo from the conſcious wall: 
Not ſleep, but riſing tears, my eyes afford, 
And as ſome foe I ſhun my ſleeping lord. 


NOTES. 


Line 111. At night, Cc. ] Though, in reality, as the 
learned Mr Locke obſerves on complex ideas, night has 
nothing more to do with horror than day; yet, whether 


we fear dangers moſt, when we can ſee them with our 


eyes the leaſt, or whether darkneſs borrows it's terrors 
from the ſtories our nurſes fill our infant heads withal ; 
certain it is, that the gloom of night gives gloom to the 
mind. And thus we find, that both poets and orators 
introduce the diſmal always with a“ Twas night!“ 
See Virgil, En. ii. ver. 147. En. iv. ver. 5 22. 
Horace, Epod, xvi. ver. 1. In which caſe it is worth 
obſerving, that all the beſt authors have not accidentally 
made ule of the ſame expreſſion, Nox erat!“ but by 
choice; the conciſeneſs of the expreſſion, and the pauſe 
after it, greatly heighten the ſurprize and horror. Pitt 
ſaw this, and every where tranſlated it in two words 
only ; for the ſtrength, as in wine mixed with water, 


would proportionably be leſſened by the increaſe of 


quantity. And for oratory, ſee that paſſage in Demo- 
ſthenes pro corona, ſo juſtly celebrated by Longinus, 
where he recalls to the memory of the Athenians, the 
horror they were ſtruck with at the news of the ſucceſs 
of King Philip. 
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132 OVID's EyrsTLEs. 

Delirious oft? with grief, my hands I raiſe, 175 
And touch, unconſcious, his deteſted face: 
Which crime perceiv'd, I ſnatch them ſoon away; 
And diftant my polluted fingers lay. 

Oft' by your name young Pyrrhus I addreſs ; 

And, as an omen, the dear error bleſs. 120 
Then by our race, and it's great author, Jove, 
Who ſhakes the ſeas, the earth, and heav'ns above: 

By your great father's manes hear me vow, 
Which, by your hand aveng'd, reſts peaceful now ; 
With lov'd Oreſtes, my own race ! I wed, 125 
Or viſit, in the bloom of life, the dead. 


DEIANIR A 
HERCULES. 


L 134 ] 


The ARGUMENT, 


DE1 AINIRA was the daughter of Eneus, king of 
Cualydon, and Alibea, She war married to Hercu- 
les, the ſon of Fupiter and Alcmena : being won by 
him in fight, from Achelous the river: god, whoſe 
horn was broke off in the engagement. Hercules, 
by Fund's ſubtlety made ſubjeft to Euryſtheus, was 
by his order obliged to undertake many labours; and 
travel all over the globe to purge it of it's monſters, 
In his peregrinations, falling in love with ole 
daughter of Eurytus, king of Ebalia ; on his appli- 
cation he was refuſed as a ſon-in-law by Eurytus. 
Upon this be ſacks Ebalia, takes the lady priſoner, 
and obtains his wiſhes. But ſhe, by her ſoft in- 

frivence, flrips him of his lion's Min and his club; 
and makes him ſpin among her female ſlaves. Il hen 

Deianira hears this, to awaken him to a ſenſe of 


what he was, ſhe ſends him the following epiſtle. 


[ 135 ] 


DRIANIRA to HERCULES. 


OV of new conqueſts, and extended ſway ; 
Yet, conqu'ror ! blufh your captive to obey. 


Ess Ax. 


HERE is, my dear youth, no kind of compoſi- 

tion taught in Schools, I had almoſt ſaid Univerſi- 

ties, more difficult than a theme: which makes the labour 

of the maſter to inſtruct, and the pains of the ſcholar to 
qualify himſelf to perform it well, very conſiderable. 

As to concord, and even ſtile, they are acquirable by 
moſt youth in due time, and by many with eaſe; but 
the art of thinking properly, and chooſing the beſt ſenti- 
ments on every ſubject, is what comes later, and in ſome 
is an extreamly hard taſk to draw out or improve. And, 
indeed, till the genius opens of itſelf, and the judgment 
ripens, all the aſſiſtance that can poſſibly be given in this 
reſpect ſignifies but little. 

And what makes thought proper for theme ſo difficult, 
to youth eſpecially, is; becauſe that age uſually runs out 
into exuberance of ſtile, and multiplicity of words: 
whereas ſhortneſs of ſentences, and fulneſs of matter, 
are the chief beauties of compoſition of that ſort. To 
excel therefore in it, may rather be expected from a 
more advanced age; when nature herſelf teaches us to 
diſlike unneceſſary ornament ; to reject exuberance of 
words, and redundancy of foliage; in ſhort, to prefer 
fruit to bloſſom. 

I have often hinted to you, that as a theme is the 
ſhorteſt of all proſe exerciſe, the ſame ſentiment or ex- 
3 ſhould not recur more than once. Whatever is 

ort, ſhould both have as much variety in it as can be 


procured, and be laboured to that degree, that no one 


fault, if poſſible, may be found. Only 
| hs 4 | Opere 


136 OVID's EpisTLEs. 


Swift flew the fame thro' ev'ry Grecian town, 
(Baſe fame, and what your actions ſhould diſown;) 


Ess Ax. 


Opere in longo fas eſt obrepere ſumnum. Hoxrar, 


As to language for your themes, I have as frequently 
recommended to your imitation, Salluſt, Pliny, Seneca, 
and Livy, in moſt of his ſpeeches. His narration, in- 
deed, is chiefly in the fuſe itile, which, with Tully and 
Czſar, affords a better model for your declamations. 
The nature of the Latin language itſelf is chaſte, and 
delighting to expreſs a great deal in a few words. This 
I have had frequent occaſion to remind you of, in your 
turning Engliſh into Latin, and to ſhow you various 
ways of contracting the former language, either by 
throwing a former clauſe of the ſentence into the ablative 
caſe abſolute, or making it governed of what follows in 
the accuſative caſe, or in the participle paſſive. For 
inſtance, in Tooke's Pantheon, where ſpeaking of Prog- 
ne, he ſays, When ſhe had killed him, ſhe cut him to pieces, 
and dreſſed the fleſh, and gave it to Tereus to ſupper ; I told 
you that the genius of the Latin language required, that it 
ſhould be turned thus, Interemptum in fruſta diſſecuit, car- 
nemgque coctam Tereo in canam appoſuit, rather than, Cum in- 
teremiſſet, eum in fruſta diſſecuit, carnemque coxit, S Teres 
in cernam appoſuit. This is what we mean by the chi 
of the Latin tongue; and this particular excellence is 
the reaſon why themes wrote in that language are prefe- 
rable to all others. 'The nature of the performance ac- 
cords with the genius of the language; for they then ex- 
cel moſt, when the greateſt quantity of proper matter is 

ſuitably expreſſed in the feweſt and beſt choſen words. 
And, beſides imitating the ſentiment of the above- 
menrioned authors, moſt of the paragraphs of this author 
will furniſh one pretty thought on ſome ſubject or other, 
if you contract it into one ſhort expreſſion, and collect 
the ſcattered rays, as with a burning-glaſs, "_ one 
ocus. 


DE1ANIRA to HERCULES, 137 

How TIole impos'd the ſervile chain, 5 

When Juno's rage had urg'd with toils in vain. 
This may Euryſtheus' envious joy compleat ; 

And glut, your glory ſtain'd, a ſtep-dame's hate, 

Not pleaſe the pow'r, who join'd three nights in one; 

Scarce ſo ſufficient for ſo brave a ſon | 10 
Not Juno's hate eclips'd the heroe's fame, 

But Love's ſoft goddeſs in th' Echalian dame. 


Ess Ax. 


focus. And, indeed, the thoughts in Epiſtle and in 
Themes are of a very ſimilar nature; only in the latter, 
they ſhould have a mixture of the nervous, and what 
Cæſar, in ſpeaking of Terence, calls the vis comica. 1 
Not that this laſt is at all im proper in letters; only they Wy 
admit a greater degree of the domeſtic and familiar, and af 
conſequently have leſs occaſion for that help to render 15 
them agreeable. 


NorESs. 


3 Line 9. Who join'd three nights in one.] This circum- 
ſtance has given occafion for a great deal of comic mirth, 
as you may fee in Plautus's Amphitryon, or Dryden's 
two Socias, taken from it. 

Line 12. But Lowe's ſoft goddeſs, &c.) Notwithſtand- 

ing Hercules's right choice at his firſt ſetting out in life 

{as may be ſcen in an old Greek writer, Prodicus, from 
Which fable Dr Lowth borrowed the materials of his 

| poem, entitled the Choice of Hercules), the invincible 
goddeſs of love watched her opportunity to conquer and 
enſlave him. From his firlt ſetting out in life, therefore, 


r the arguments of Deianira receive additional ftrength ; 
8 and ſhe had room to obſerve in this caſe, as in that of 
t WF firangling the two ſnakes in his cradle, that the man had 
e FF Fgegenerated from the youth, 
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138 OVID" ErirIEsò. 
The firſt, by toils, his path to glory pav'd, 
"The laſt by yielding conquer'd and enſlav'd. 

Think on your toils, that purg'd of monſter race 
Whate'er green Nereus' liquid arms embrace. 16 
Peace, by your means, o'er all extends her ſway ; 
Thro' Sol's diurnal courſe, from fea to ſea. 

Heav'n, doom'd your weight to feel; was firſt ſuſtain'd, 
And Atlas” ſhoulders a ſhort reſpite gain'd. 20 
If then foul blots obſcure your former fame, 

What ſought your labours, but to ſpread your ſhame ? 

Graſp'd in your infant hands two ſnakes expire, 
O young aſſerter of your heav'nly fire ! 

But thoſe bright deeds your later acts have ſpoil'd ; 
How far the man degen'rates from the child! 26 
Earth's peſts, Euryſtheus, Juno quit the field, 

To love (ſuch trophies won) *tis baſe to yield. 

All praiſe my fortune, of your bed poſſeſs'd, 
Bleſt in my love, in Jove's alliance bleſt ! 30 


NorTEes. 


Line 15. Think on your toils, &c ] The grand beauty 
of this epiſtle conſiſts in the very ſtrong contraſt between 
the many glorious, and inglorious, actions of the Heroe. 
And they are very properly inforced by Deianira; be— 
cauſe nothing is ſo likely to ſpur on true valour, or rouſe 
it again, when dormant, as the fear of diſgrace. 

Line 29. All praiſe my fortune, &c.] There is an 
excellent moral in this obſervation of Deianira's. Am- 
bition 1s never without it's additional cares. By marry- 
ing above our ſphere, domeſtic happineſs is the com- 
mon ſacrifice. And grandeur cannot compenſate {or 
It. 


3 \ 


DEIANIRA to HERCULES, 139 

But brides, unequal to the match, they gain, 
Like ill-pair'd heifers tug the yoke with pain. 
*Tis toil, not grandure;—ſad oppreſſive ſhow !— 
Wed with your peer; if bliſs you ſeek to know. 

Still abſent you purſue a monſter race, 35. 
The moſt a ſtranger to theſe eyes your face! 
I, in a widow'd dome, renew my vows, 
Leſt you ſhould fall, oppreſs'd by cruel foes, 
Now ſerpents, boars, and hungry lions fright, 
Now dogs, with triple jaws, torment my fight, 40 
Fantaſtic dreams, and threat'ning fibres ſcare, 
And night's dark omens multiply my care, 
Uncertain news I hunt, a wretch unbleſt! 
And hope and fear by turns ufurp my breaſt. 
Torn from my friends, alone my ſorrows flow, 45 
No mother, fire, or ſon, to ſhare my woe! 
In ftern Euryſtheus, arbiter of ill! 
Tb' effects of Juno's laſting hate I feel, 
Yet this too ſmall, new ſuff*rings you impoſe, 
Addreſſing to each foreign fair your vows. 50 


NorEs. 


Line 35. Still abſent you purſue, c.] This is a moſt 
natural deſcription of her fituation. Abſent love is full 
of fears, frightful dreams, imaginary omens, and a 
long black train of horrors ; eſpecially if the beloved 
object be engaged in hazardous enterprizes. And what 
makes her caſe ſtill more affecting, is, that to encreaſe 
the weight of her neceſſary affliction for his dangers, 
he lays upon her the more ſevere burden of injuries; 
and that in the moſt vital part, her love and bed. 


140 OVID' EpisTLEs. 


Not Auge, forc'd in ſoft Arcadia's vale, 
Nor ſhall th' Ormenian rape increaſe the tale. 
Nor Theſpian ſiſters, by your ſtrength o'erpow'r'd, 
A virgin people, in a night deflow'r'd ! 

Your lateſt crime alone, adult*rous joy ! 55 
I mention now; whence ſprung the Lydian boy. 
The ſtream *, which wand'ring long in Aſia's plain, 
Ofr rolls into itſelf it's refluent train ; 
With female trinkets ſaw that neck enchain'd, 
Which the light burden of the ſkies ſuſtain'd, 60 
Bracelets thoſe nervous arms with gold diſgrac'd, 
Bracelets, with radiant gems around enchas'd ! 
Thus arm'd, no doubt, Nemea's peſt you flew, 
And o'er your ſhoulders the dun trophies threw. 
With female quoif thoſe manly locks were bound, 65 
Thoſe locks, with poplar garlands better crown'd | 
Did you not bluſh the Lydian zone to wear ? 
Proud of the trifle as a wanton fair 


* Meander, 


NorTEes. 


Line 59. With female trinkets, &c.] But her indig- 
nation riſes higheſt at his effeminacy. To ſuffer him- 
ſelf to be made a woman of in employment, as well as 
dreſs; was of all others the higheſt ſcandal to himſelf 
and offence to his friends. And her expatiating fo 
long upon it, and deſcribing the figure he muſt make 
in a female garb, with a diſtaff in his hand, trembling 
at a woman's laſh, muſt awake him, or nothing could, 
out of his lethargy. | 


— OI << - 


DEIANIRA to HERCULEs, I41 


Nor once recall ſtern Di'mede's tyrant mood? 
The wretch, that gorg'd his mares with human food ! 
You in that dreſs had proud Buſiris ſeen, 71 
Doubled the ſhame of his defeat had been. 
Tear thoſe gay trinkets from thy rival's brow, 
Nor yield, Anteus ! to fo ſoft a foe, 

With Lydian handmaids female toil you ſhar'd, 75 
And a ſtern miſtreſs' nigh inſpection fear'd. 
How could, your warlike labours at an end, 
That conqu'ring hand to ſervile taſks deſcend ? 
The thick round thread that vig'rous finger draw ? 
Obedient to a beauteous female's law |! 89 
How oft', while round the whirling ſpindle play'd, 
Itſelf prov'd brittle in your hands as thread? 


NorTEs. 


Line 81. How off”, while round the whirling ſpindle 
play d, Fc.) The inhabitants of the ſouthern parts of 
this kingdom (excepting ſuch only as are ftudious of 
Antiquity) can have no idea of what 1s meant by this ; 
or the antient manner of fpinning. And yet it is ſtill 
in uſe in the northern counties among ſome very old 
women, who retain a natural antipathy to innovation, 


though improvement; and is called (if I remember 


right) ſpinning with the rock, The ſpinſter has a little 
ſquare piece of hard leather, hanging upon her right 
fide. The ſpindle is of wood, ſomething ſhort of a foot 
long, and about the thickneſs of a man's finger. On 
the fore-part of this the thread is collected, as on the 
ſpindle, in a ſpinning wheel, in a globular form; and 
the hind part ſhe twirls upon the leather, letting the end 
of it play upon the ground as ſoon as the thread is 
long enough to reach it. By this ſhe ſupports it with 

her 
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142 OVID's EersT1.es. 

Aw'd by the laſh, you cring'd ſupinely down, 

And trembled, ſervile, at a woman's frown. 

In pompous words your martial acts you tell; 85 

W hich prudence might have taught you to conceal, 
Say, were huge ſnakes by infant hands detain'd, 

That firſt of conqueſts in a cradle gain'd ! 

Or fed in Cypreſs groves Tegea's peſt, 

W hoſe pond'rous bulk the lab'ring ground oppreſs'd: 

Or tyrant's door, behung with wretches' heads, 91 

Fatted with human fleſh the Thracian ſteeds: 

Or Spain's fell monſter, rich by rapine grown, 

Three his divided form, his perſon one 

Or triple Cerberus, of Hell the dread! 95 

With hiſſing ſerpents arm'd each furious head: 

Or H ydra, fertile from repeated blows, 

By leſs' ning more, and gainer by each loſs! 

Or he whoſe trophies on your ſhoulder's borne, 

At once defend the perſon they adorn. 100 


NorTEs. 


her right hand, and draws the wool or tow (for it ſerves 
for either) off the diftaff, (a round ſtick, of above a 
yard long, ſtuck in her girdle and riſing up ſomething 
above her face, on the left ſide;) 'till either the thread 
is ſo long that her arm cannot reach to ſupport it, or 
the force is ſpent, and it runs round no longer; then 
ſhe draws it to her by the thread, which ſhe winds up, 
and renews the operation Deianira's meaning therefore 
is, that from the excefſive ſtrength of Hercules's right 
hand, this ſpindle muſt, in the grand twirl, be broke to 
pieces. | | 


DEIANIRA to HercuLEs, 143 

Or Centaurs, of their double form too vain, 

Drove from Theſſalian hills to ſcowr the plain; 

Were theſe by you, a purpled heroe, ſung ? 

And could not female dreſs chain down your tongue ? 
Your forfeit arms the nymph triumphant bore, 105 

And from her ſlave the well- Known trophies tore. 

Go now, proud victor! warlike actions boaſt ; 

She ſeiz d the manhood you ſo juſtly loſt, 

Far your ſuperior ; as 'tis greater fame 

You to ſubdue, than favage beaſts to tame, 110 

Tis her's the harveſt of your toils to ſeize, | 

A miſtreſs, yet ſole heireſs of your praiſe ! 

Shame to relate, yet wrapt in ſpoils ſhe lay, 

Rent from a lion's ſides, a horrid prey 

Ah! fond miſtake ! not his thoſe ſpoils but thine : 

Which torn from him, you to the fair reſign, 116 

Darts, red with ſerpent blood, a woman bore ; 

Her ſtrength ſcarce equal to the woof before ! 

Arm'd with the club ſhe ſtood, which monſters 

quell'd ; 

And proudly in the glaſs her form beheld, 120 

This was I told; but fame I diſbeliev'd; 

And leſs the ears weak teſtimony griev'd.— 


NorTEs. 


Line 105. Your forfeit arms, &c.) The mock triumph 
of his miſtreſs here repreſented, is well adapted to ex- 
cite his ſhame; and free him from his ſlavery. He 
mult have been far gone in love and degeneracy ; if ſo 
alarming an image could not awake him again to glory. 


— 
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Nor could I then ev'n hide my injuries, 124 


\ 


144 OVID's EpisTLes. 
Soon the ſtrange harlot ſtands before my eyes; 


Ah! cruel man] 'midſt thronging crowds you led, 
Sight odious as the grave | your captive maid. 
Not captive-like, with looſe neglected hair, 
And count'nance veil'd, her fortunes to declare ; 
But garments, rich with fretted gold, ſhe bore, 
Such as Alcides ſelf in Phrygia wore. 139 
Her head o'er conquer'd Hercules elate ; 
Her fire alive you'd think, unſack'd her ſtate. 
Perhaps ſhe may, in Deianira's room, 
The concubine put off, the wife aſſume : 
And ſhameleſs Hymen's impious venal trade 135 
Join mad Alcides to th' Echalian maid. 
Back ſtart my thoughts, and cold pervades my breaſt, 
And on my lap my languid fingers reſt. 

Me too you lov'd, but lov'd a ſpotleſs bride ; 
Twice for my ſake your force in arms was try'd. 140 


NorTEes. 


Line 139. Me too you loud, c.] The recalling to 
his memory his former tender paſlion, and the toils he 
had undergone for her, was a very proper cloſe of her 
expoſtulations. But what is extreamly artful in the 
author; from the mention of Neſſus, he moſt natural- 
ly and eafily introduces, the inimitable monody, with 
which the epiſtle ends; the beauty of which is heigi- 
tened very much by an uncommon ſimplicity of ſenti- 


ment, depth of pathos, and an affecting paſtorality in 


the repetition of 


Die, impious Deianira; 'tis thy due! 


De1ianiRa to HERCULES. 145 
His horn the god reſum'd, content to lave 

His mangled forehead in the muddy wave. 

In cold Evenus Centaur Neſſus dy'd, 

And ſtain'd with horſe's blood the purpled tide. 

But hold; while yet I write, fame round me flies, 
That, by the poiſon'd veſt, my huſband dies. 146 
What have I done? ah ! whither was I drove 
By wild extreams of madneſs and of love ? 

While high on Eta's ſummit he expires, 

His pains aſſwaging by more painful fires ; 150 
Can'ſt thou ſurvive, whoſe hand thy huſband ſlewy? 
Die, impious Deianira ! *tis thy due | 

Yet what remains, the privilege of life 
I now reject, in death at leaſt thy wife! 

In me a ſiſter, Meleager, view; 155 
Die, impious Deianira ! *tis thy due ? 
Ah! wretched houſe | his throne while others hold, 
Far Eneus wanders, impotent and old, 
O'er foreign climes one exil'd brother flies; 
At home by ſympathy another dies ; 160 
My mother's poniard pierc'd her body thro' ; 
Die, impious Deianira ! *tis thy due ? 
Yet think not, think not, by our nuptial joy, 
I fought your life, by treach'ry, to deſtroy. 


NorTEes. 


Line 163. Yet think not, c.] There is ſomething 
very affecting in her deprecating ſo ſolemnly his ſuſpi- 
cion of an intent in her to do him the leaſt harm. A 


perſon in her circumſtances muſt feel intenſely, as _ 
L or 
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146 OV ID's ErISsTLEsõ. 


The Centaur ſaid ; now dying by your dart, 165 
* This bloody veſt recalls the wand'ring heart.“ 
The dire experiment I made on you : 

Die, impious Deianira ! *tis thy due! 

My aged fire, farewel ; and kindred race; 169 
Torn from your much-lov'd country's dear embrace; 
Farewel, thou light ! the laſt theſe eyes ſhall view; 
My hapleſs conſort, and lov'd ſon, adieu! 


NorTEs. 


for having inadvertently killed the perſon, ſhe was fond 
of to diſtraction; ſo particularly leſt he ſhould think it 
was done on purpoſe. And the ſolemn leave ſhe takes 
of all her neareſt relations contributes greatly to the 
pathos ; and makes her exit very moving. 
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ARIADNE 
THESE Us 


e 


The ARGUMENT. 


ARIADNE was the daughter of Minos king if 
Crete, by his queen Paſipha. She fell in love with 
Theſeus, when ſent by lot, one of the ſeven Athenian 
youths, to be devoured by the Minotaur, To hin 
ſhe diſcloſed the ſecret of the labyrinth ; that having 
conquered the monſter, he might not periſh ; eternally 
wandering about in that maze of error. Her aſ- 
feflance had the deſired ect; for he killed the Mi. 
notaur, eſcaped out of the dome, and carried hi 
deliverer away with him, But on his voyage, land- 
ing upon the iſland Naxos, he there left her aſleep, 
and proceeded to Athens without her. In this epiſtl 
ſhe admirably paints her aſtoniſhment at his ingrati- 
tude, and perplexity what courſe to take, 
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ARrIADNE to THESEUS. 


F IERCEST of ſavages, your guardian care 
Expos'd by you, fell brutes relenting ſpare. 


Ess Ax. 


N the foregoing little Eſſays, prefixed to each Epiſtle 
and Lecture, 1 have given you an imperfect ſketch 
of the excellencies of Ovid's writings in general, and the 
particular beauties of his Epiſtles. This I thought ne- 
ceſſary, in order to convince you of their fitneſs to in- 
ſtruct youth in what will beſt enable them to read other 
claſſics with eaſe; I mean true claſſical language, and 
fabulous hiſtory : and, on the other hand, to apologize 

to the publick for my own labour in tranſlating them. 
: For, as Ovid muſt, in juſtice to his merit, be placed 
in the firſt rank of Latin claſſics, I thought it was pity, 
ſince we have good tranſlations of the reſt (indeed ſeveral 


t of ſome of them), that in this part of his Works, uni- 

- WW yverſally acknowledged the beſt, he only ſhould be neg- HH 
lected. Neglected, I ſay ; for, as to that we have al- f | 
ready, it is ſo vague, ſo diſtant from the author, and | 
finiſhed in ſo careleſs a manner, as to bear but a faint vid 


reſemblance of him. ll 
A tranſlation ought to repreſent a writer faithfully ; Il 
to be a true, at leaſt, if not alſo a beautiful, picture of | 
his features, complexion, and air. No word of ſtrength 
and fignificancy ſhould be left out; no alterations to bil 
ſtrike in with modern modes, or the fancy of the tranſla- 1 
tor, introduced: but he ſhould ſtick as cloſe to the origi- "er 
nal as the different genius and idioms of the two Jangua- | 

ges will allow. i 
This is my idea and definition of tranſlation ; and that 1 

| 


the claſſics themſelves had the ſame, I appeal to what 
Catullus, Tully, and others, have left behind them, 
tranſlated from the Greek. 

; if 3 And, 


150 OVID's ErIsTLEsõ. 


Theſe lines, ungrateful 'Theſeus ! thence I write, 
Whence your falſe veſſel urg'd it's ſecret flight: 
Where ſunk in ſleep's ſoft lap, ſecure, I lay; 5 
While Theſeus wak'd, inſidious, to betray. 

W hat time with pearly drops the graſs was. hung, 
And feather'd quires their early mattins ſung ; 
Scarce half-awoke, I ſtretch theſe languid arms, 
Cloſe to enfold my lovely Theſeus* charms : 10 


Ess Ax. 


And, indeed, there is little difficulty, and for that rea- 
ſon as little merit, in paraphraſe, For what is it that 
the paraphraſt does, but either ſpin here and there a 
thought of his author into meer cobweb; or take it, as 
a young puppy does the ſcent, and run away with it, 
bellowing, with his noſe into the air, till he has abſo- 
lutely loſt both himſelf and it. 

Had it not been for this, I ſhould never have ventured 
to have followed Pope in Sappho to Phaon. But his 
tranſlation was of too looſe a kind to incorporate with 
mine; and, if any one ſhould add, too good alſo, I Wil! 
not only readily forgive, but agree with him, I ſhall 
be very well contented, if I am allowed the merit of 
having more faithfully repreſented the ſenſe of my au— 
thor, of any former tranſlator ; and of having imitated 
more cloſely the familiarity of his ſtyle, the ſoftneſs of 
his numbers, and the quickneſs of his turns. 


NorTEs. 


Line 9. Scarce half-awoke ] The complex idea of the 
original is well expreſſed, by incertum wigilans. We 
have great encomiums on other authors for the like in- 
ftances. See Pope, in particular, on Homer's {ax voy 
y*adgaon; Iliad, Lib. vi. ver. 489. 
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ARIADNE to TRHESEVUs. IST 


No Theſeus there was found :-—Once more the bed 


I ſearch, but ſearch in vain z the youth was fled, 
Fear baniſh'd ſleep, and ſhouk my boding ſoul ; 
In anguiſh on the widow'd bed I roll. 
With echoing ſtrokes my glowing boſom rung, 15 
Torn were my treſſes, as undreſs'd they hung. 
Bright ſhone the moon: the port my eyes explore, 
A deſert harbour, and forſaken ſhore ! 
Now here, now there, confus'd I croſs the ſtrand, 
Deep ſink my footſteps in the treach'rous ſand. 20 
„ Theſeus !” aloud, throughout the ſhores, I cry 
And to the found the hollow rocks reply : 
Oft” as I cal], their aiding voice they lend; 
My woes relenting adamants befriend, 

A hill there ſtood (ſhrubs ſcatter'd on it's brow), 
Worn by the waves it's rocky ſides below. 26 


NorTEs. 


Verſu 15% Adductis; drawn towards me; the very act 
of beating the breaft requires that the hand be thrown 
off from the body firſt, and in the ſtroke be brought 
back again with violence to it: the latter action is what 
is here meant by addudis. I only add this, becauſe ſome 
interpreters have explained it by repeating ; with which 
idea it has no connection, and conſequently youth are 
miſled by blind guides in ſuch caſes. 

Line 21. © Theſes!” c.] The thought in this place 
is truly Ovidian, and contains in it an uncommon pret- 
tineſs. The very rocks relent and aid, while you are 
cruel and betray. 

Line 25. A hill there ſtood, &c.] One of Ovid's chief 
excellencies conſiſted in deſcriptions ; and, of all we find 
in his writings, few, if any, are comparable to this. 
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152 OVID's ErrisTLEs. 


With reſolute deſpair I climb the ſteep, 

And meaſure with my view th* extended deep: 

Lo! ſouthern blaſts, as Theſeus' ſelf unkind, 

Fill your ſpread fails, that fly before the wind. 30 

I ſee, or fancy that I ſee, you gone ; 

And cold as ice my limbs, I freeze to itone. 

Nor long that lethargy of grief remains 

Doom'd as I was to ſharpeſt ſenſe of pains. 

Rous'd by my griefs, with ſhrieks I rend the ſky, 35 

And “ Turn, falſe man! O turn your ſhip,” I cry: 

& Whither, ah! whither is your courſe inclin'd, 

« Part of your freight, your Cretan maid, behind?“ 
Thus I; to aid my voice my breaſt I wound; 


Words, firokes, and echos, mingling ſound with 
found, 40 


NorTEs. 


The ſcene by land and by ſea is beautifully deſcribed ; 
but the diſtreſs and action of the heroine is ſo ſtrong'y 
repreſented, that the ſtage could hardly add any thing 
to it, She gets ſight of his ſhip, by mounting the emi- 
nence, and on finding her fears true, and that he had 
certainly left her, ſwoons away. But the intenſeneſs of 
her pangs {uflers her not to be long inſenſible; ſhe reco- 
vers, calls, beats her ' breaſt, waves her hands, and at 
laſt hangs her veil from a poke to catch his eye. The 
agony in her features and whole body, during this ap- 
peal, is eaſily to be imagined ; though we mult conte!s, 
the Ancients had greatly the advantage over us in this 
reſpect, having it in their power to draw this kind of 
deſcription from the many fine ſtatues and pieces of 
painting, very commonly to be met with in their age, 
which in ours are very ſcarce, the poor remains being 
laid up in the cabinets of the curious. 


R 


ARIADNE to THESEUS, 153 
Yet leſt they all ſhould fail to reach your ear, 
My beck'ning hands are ſpread aloft in air 
At laſt, to catch your eye, a ſnowy veil 
Waves from a length of pole, my laſt appeal! 

Now out of view your fails, ſalt torrents flow; 45 
Till then thoſe ſluices had been ſtopp'd by woe. 
For, raviſh'd from my dark'ning ſight your ſhip, 
Theſe uſeleſs eyes, what could they do, but weep ? 
Now with looſe hair alone the wilds I trod, 

Like ſome fierce Bacchanal, once felt the god! 50 


NoTEs. 


Line 45. Now out of view your ſails, &c.] No author 
was ever better acquainted with nature than our's. Her 
frignt and hurry had hitherto precluded tears; but, 
when once ſhe was at leiſure to ſit down, and reflect 
upon her condition, thoſe ſluices opened to her relief. 
Paſſions at firlt are frequently too big for uttcrance any 
way. 
Line 48. Theſe uſeleſs eyes, Ec.) This thovght allo is 
truly Ovidian, and has an elegance in it ſeldom to be 
met with. 

Line 49. Now <vith looſe hair, &c.] The repreſenta- 
tion ſhe gives of the extravagance her paſſion drove her 
to, 15 both natural and beautiful, and contains, perhaps; 
ſome of the fineſt poetical painting extant. And the va- 
riety in ſecing her now raving about like a Bacchanal, 
now motionleſs as a ſtatue upon the rocks ; one while 
flung upon the bed in a fit of deſpair, and another while 
venting her paſſion, by kiſſes beſtowed on the part her 
better half had preſſed; and, at laſt, harranguing to and 
expoſtulating with it for it's treachery, are all maſterly 
ſtrokes of invention, or at leaſt beautiful copies of the 
many attitudes cur author had ſeen her drawn in, by 
tae fiſter arts of Poetry, Sculpture, and Painting. 
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I54 .OVID' ErIsTIEsõ. 
Now ſhiv'ring on ſome naked rock I reſt, 
A ſtatue, lifeleſs as the ſtone I preſs'd. 
Oft' to our bed return'd, I vent my moan, 
Which both receiv'd, but, ah! reſtor'd but one. 
There of my lord I kiſs what marks remain, 55 
Incumbent on the part, where you had lain | 
Which ſoon with flowing tears beſprinkled o'er, 


AIT wo preſs'd thee, Bed!“ I ſay : „ then two re- 
„ ſtore: 


© Both hither came; why ſhould not both depart ? 


© Where is the youth, falſe Bed! who keeps my 
&« heart? 60 


What ſhall Ido? - where turn? — This ban ren ille 
Unvex'd with ploughs ; untill'd by human toll! 


Norks. 


Verſu 5 30. Veſtigia; traces. This word is uſually 


rendered footfteps, and properly enough ſo, where ani 


mals are traced out by them, as game of the quadruped 
kind. But that it means traces alſo left behind by lying 
down, we are taught by Pliny, who in proſe uſes it in 
this very ſenſe in a letter to his wife. : 
Line 61. What fhall I de? &c.] Every paragraph o 
this inimitable epiſtle is fraught with beauties. The 
reigning excellence of this, however, has been explained 
before in one of the Eſſays prefixed to each epiſtle, and 
the author of this ſtrong kind ot argumentation and pa- 
thos pointed out to you. And yet Ovid, as is ever his 
manner, has not left off, till he has added ſome im- 
provement of his own. Craflus might, indeed, return 
to his parent, and be received; but Ariadne could not: 
and the reaſon was, the aſſiſtance which ſhe had given 
to Theſeus, in his delivery out of the labyrinth; a cir- 
cumſtance 


ARIADNE to THhesevs, 155 


Hoarſe ſeas around! no pilot near to guide, 

No ſhip to bear me o'er the dang'tous tide, 

Yet grant firm ſhips were giv'n, and winds and crews, 

To me admittance Cretan ports refuſe, 66 

Grant turbid Eolus each blaſt ſhould quell, 

And waft o'er peaceſul ſeas my proſp'rous ſail; 

Vet far from Crete in exile muſt I rove, 

Crete fam'd for towns ! the nurſe of infant Jove. 70 

For there my raſhneſs all that 's dear betray'd ; 

My father and the realms his juſtice ſway'd. 

When, thro' the dubious maze your feet to guide, 

Theſe guiity hands th' unerring thread ſupply'd. 

When thus you ſwore ; “ By all mv toils believe; 

Mine ſhall you be, ſo long as both ſhall live,” 76 

Both live, yet I'm not your's ; if one is ſaid 

To live, when to her loid's affectian dead. 

Cruſh'd with my brother, had I lo!t my breath 

Your promiſe had been cance!l'd by my death. 80 
Not only what I'm doom'd to bear 1 dread, 

But all that can befal a nelpleſs maid, 


NorTEes. 


cumſtance which heightens his obligation to preſerve her 
equally with the ſtrength of the argument. 

Line 76. Mine ſhall peu be, &c.] It were endleſs to 
comment upon every inſtance of fine turn in Ovid. Tas 
was an excellence peculiarly his own. But here it is 
double. Both live, yet I'm not your's; no! both do 
= live, for to loſe my love is worſe than the loſs of 
ife. 

Line 81. Not only what I 'm doom'd to bear I dread, Ge.) 
It is not to be wondered at in the leaſt, if, in Ariadne's 

ſituation, 
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A thouſand forms of death before my eyes, 

It's horrors, by delay increas'd, ariſe: 

From ev'ry quarter I expect each hour 85 
Th' approach of wolves, rapacious to deyour ! 
Who knows but lions breed on Naxian ſoil ? 

And tygers ſcour th' inhoſpitable iſle ? 

Monſters by tides left diſtant from the ſea ; 

Or men may kill me, ſtill more brutes than they. 90 
O may I only never live to ſhare 

The ſervile taſk, and low domeſtic care: 

To Minos and the Sun ſo near ally'd, 

Nay once to Theſeus join'd, my greateſt pride! 

Whether on lands or ſeas I throw my eyes, 95 
From ſeas and lands unnumber'd dangers riſe. 

To Heav'n, as to my laſt reſource, I fly, 
Yet dread ev'n there each am'rous deity, 

Here am ] left to glut with human blood, 99 
Each rav*nous beaſt of prey that haunts the wood : 
Or grant that men frequent this Joneſome place, 
My wrongs forbid to truſt a foreign race. 

O had Androgeos liv'd, nor Athens paid 
The annual fine of blood t appeaſe his ſhade ; 
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ſituation, many imaginary terrors ſhould ariſe in her 
mind. The natural timidity of the ſex need not be cal- 
led in to her excuſe. To be deſerted upon a ſolitary 
iſland, and left the prey of ſavages, whether of the 
brute or human ſort, was enough to have ſunk the cou- 
rage of a heroe, and much more of a heroine. 

Line 103. O had Androgeos liv'd, &c.] We muſt not 


be ſurprized to find this argument repeated in each © 
the 


Artapxe to Tukszus. 157 
Your knotty club, bold Theſeus! ne'er had ſlain 


The Cretan Minotaur, half-bull, half. man! 106 


Nor had I lent, to guide you thro' the dome, 
The thread, which your returning hands reſume. 
No wonder you an eaſy conqueſt found, 
And the fell'd monſter dy'd the Cretan ground; 110 
For what could horns againſt your breaſt avail, 
Arm'd as it was with ſteel, it's native mail ? 
For adamant or flint your breaſt put on, 
Or Theſeus' ſelf much harder ſtill than ſtone, 
Ah! cruel ſleep, ſo long to cloſe my fight, 115 
Yet not to ſeal it in eternal night ! 
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the epiſtles. "Tis nature itſelf, and would occur of it- 
ſelf to each intereſted perſon. Could we but remove 
the cauſe of any common miſcarriage in life, we ſhould 
undoubtedly remove the effect with it. And the diffe- 
rent circumſtances in the hiftory of each particular he- 
roine, produce that variety, which will hinder the {ame 
thought from diſguſting the reader. 

Line 109. No wonder you an eaſy conqueſt found, Oc. ] 
This paragraph ſhews Ovid in his true colours. He was 
exceſſively fond of the pretty and the juvenile: and a 
further- extended play upon words will be difficult, even 
in his writings, to be met with. 

Line 115. 4h! cruel ſſeep! c.] But the ſublimity 
and pathos contained in this, will abundantly make 
amends for the juvenile trifling in the laſt, paragraph. 
This paſſionate addreſs to the three principal cauſes of 
her being abondoned, and the tacit accuſation under it, 
for their conſpiring, as it were, together, to promote 
7 ruin, cannot fail of very ſtrongly affecting the rea- 

er. 
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Ye cruel winds! fad authors of my woes 
Ye blaſts! that to my grief, officious, roſe ; 
Thou cruel hand! mine and my brother's bane; 
Thou plighted faith | an empty ſound and vain : 120 
Sleep, winds, and faith, to work my fall combin'd ; 
Three cauſes to betray one female mind! 
Then muſt I die, no ſorr'wing parent near, 
Theſe eyes to cloſe, or drop a tender tear ? 
Thro? foreign air this wretched ſpirit fled, 125 
Shall no kind hand compoſe and waſh the dead ? 
Shall hungry ſea-gulls my dead corple devour, 
And ſpread my naked bones along the ſhore ? 
Are obſequies like theſe, baſe man! my due, 
For all the num'rous favours heap'd on you? 130 
Cecropian ports you ?ll reach, your native land 
And high, amidft the crowded palace, ſtand : 
There while you boaſt, by matchleſs ſkill o'ercome 
Th' ambiguous monſter, and erroneous dome: 
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Line 127. Shall hungry ſea-gulls, &c.] This misfor- 
tune had a much ſtronger effect in raiſing compaſſion 
among the heathens, than among us. The quiet of the 
departed ſoul was believed by them to depend upon their 
being partakers of funeral obſequies ; and the privilege 
of paſling the river Styx, and conſequently reaching the 
pleaſures of Elyſium, was denied to ſuch as failed to 
obtain them. 

Line 133. There while you boaſt, Ec.) The contra 
between an honourable and ſcandalous action is well 

reſerved here. And, indeed, nothing more heightens 
irony, or, indeed, burleſque, than by joining together, 


in the ſame line or ſentence, the high and low, the 
grand 
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ARIADNE to TRESEVUs. 15 
Let Ariadne's fate the ſtory crown, 135 
Left in a ſolitary iſle alone. 
'Twere hard to rob you of your royal dame; 
The laſt, the nobleſt, trophy of your fame! 

No parents c'er were your's, of human kind, 
From ſeas you ſprung, engender'd by the wind ! 140 
O could you fee me from your flying ſhip ; 

'T would teach ev'n your relentItſs eyes to weep... 
View me, then view me, with ſtrong fancy's eye, 
Grown to the rock ; the rolling billows nigh ! 
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grand and mean, the important and trifling. A thouſand 
inſtances of this might be collected from Pope's inimi- 
table mock-heroic poem, intitled 'The Rape of the Lock. 


Here thou, great Anna ! whom three realms obey, 
Doſt ſometime cane take - and ſometimes tea. 

| Canto iii. line 7. 
Whether the nymph ſhall read Diana's law, 
Or ſome frail C jarr receive a ſia, 
Or ſtain her honour, or her rich brocade, 
Forget her fray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade, 
Or loſe her heart, or necklace at à ball. 

| Canto ii. line 105 


Not louder fhrieks to pitying Heav'n are caſt. 
When huſbands or when /ap-dogs breathe their laſt, 
Canto iii line 157. 


Line 141. O could you foe me from the Hing ſhip, &c.] 
It would be endleſs, were I to ſay ſomething upon 
every return of a fine image or deſcription: by this time 
hope it is needleſs, and you will be able to ſee and ad- 
nure them of yourſelves, without having them pointed 
out to you, both in this and other authors. 
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160 OVID's EersTLts. 
View my pale cheeks, with treſſes cover'd o'er ; 14; 
My garments drench'd with tears, a copious ſnow'r. 
Like corn I tremble, quiv'ring in the wind, 
Each finger ſhaking, and each word inclin'd, 
No more by ill-plac'd kindneſles I ſue, 
For what is paſt be no return my due; 150 
At leaſt no ill: for grant I ſav'd not thee, 
Could'{ thou with juſtice ſeek to puniſh me? 
Theſe hands with ſtriking my ſad boſom red, 
See, o'er the ſpatious main your ſuppliant ſpread. 
What treſſes yet are left untorn, I ſhow, 155 
And beg by tears yourſelf have taught to flow; 
Turn, Theſeus! turn your ſail; plow back the wave: 
And if I *m dead, beſtow at leaſt a grave. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


CANACE, the*daughter of Eolus, god of the 


winds, entertained an inceſtuous paſſiam for her own 


brother Macareus. This they concealed under the. 


cleak of affeftion ;, but unhappily it broke out and was 
diſcovered by it's fruits. Yet, unknown to ber 
father, ſhe was delivered by the alſiſtance of her ul 
nurſe ; who prejetted alſo a ſcheme to convey the 
infant through the court of Eolus, which ſhe had 
neceſſarily to paſs ; wrapped up in green boughs and 
chaplets. But unluckily it's own cries betrayed it, 
in it's paſſage ; upon which Eolus ordered the bal. 
to be expoſed ; and by one of his life-guards, ſent c 


feword to the mother, with orders for her to uſe it, 


-as her crimes deſerved. She thereupon reſolves to 


*. diſpatch herſelf with it; but firſt writes this letter 


to Macareus, to deſere bim to gather her bones, ant 
the infant's, and to bury them in the ſame urn. 
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CANACE to Macartgvs, 


BSCUR'?'D with blots, ſhou'd ſcarce theſe 
lines be read, : 


Know, blood hath ſtain'd them, and the writer's 
dead, 


Ess Ax. 


8 tranſlating the claſſics is a common exerciſe for 

youth in our ſchools, and indeed a moſt im- 
proving one; I could not perhaps any other way con- 
tribute more to your entertainment or advantage, than, 
by laying down a few plain rules concerning it. 

Firſt then, let the tranſlator look upon 1t as an indi- 
ſpenſible preliminary, that he makes himſelf a perfect 
maſter of the ſcope, the argument, and full ſenſe of his 
author. Without this, he is only fighting in the dark; and 
the aſſiſtance of the Muſes themſelves will ſerve but the 
more to expoſe his ignorance. 'The high reverence I bear 
forſeveral modern geniuſes, hinders me from quoting many 
glaring faults of this kind. They will occur to you 
ſooner than I could wiſh, both for their ſakes and your 
own; and give you the pain, I have frequently felt 
myſelf for them. But if you want an example of the 
contrary, give me leave to recommend Pitt to you, as 
the molt accompliſhed tranſlator this, or any other age 
hath ſeen. For I will venture to affirm, that by care- 
fully comparing his tranſlation of Virgil's Eneid with 
the original, you will receive more aſſiſtance towards 
perfectly underſtanding your author, than by reading all 
the commentators, that ever writ upon him. 

The ſecond thing I would recommend is thoroughly 
to weigh the expreſſion of the original, and exactly 
M 2 diſtinguiſh 
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One hand the pen, and one the poniard holds, 

And in my lap each opening ſheet unfolds. 

*Tis thus your ſiſter pens her ſoft deſire; 5 
A poſture pleaſing to our wrathful fire ! 


Ess Ax. 


diſtinguiſh plain from figurative diction. For confuſion 
of this ſort, though a fault hardly to be met with among 
the Antients, is too common with modern writers in 
every language I underſtand. Tis not therefore the 
particular growth of our own nation. And it is doing 
in language what Horace blames in compoſition, throw- 
ing together the unnatural mixture of fiſh, fleſh, and 
fow], 


Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 
Jungere ſi velit, & varias inducere plumas 
ndique collatis membris ; 
Hos. Art. Poet. Lin. 1, 


Suppoſe a Painter to a human head 

Should join a horſe's neck, and wildly ſpread 
The various plumage of the feather'd kind 
O'er limbs of different beaſts, abſurdly join'd ; 


FRANCIs, 


keep clear therefore of the figurative, or keep to it. 

The third requiſite in a tranſlator is to faſten upon 
ſuch words as may properly enough be called the hinges 
of the ſenſe, and expreſs them with equal ſtrength in 
your own language. To know which theſe are, good 
ſenſe and nature herſelf will ſufficiently dire& you : not 
to ſay that they are thoſe very terms, on which, in 
teaching you to pronounce and read with propriety, 
I have always accuſtomed you to lay the emphafis. I! 
you expreſs theſe properly, you need not doubt but # 
ſufficient likeneſs of the original will be preſerved in the 
copy. For theſe in tranſlating anſwer to the diltinguilt- 
ing features in portrait painting, 
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O were he here the deſtin'd ſtroke to ſee, þ 
And urge his own implacable decree |! 
His temper fiercer than each ſubje& wind, 
Pleas'd wou'd he view, nor leave a tear behind. 10 
Fierce winds to rule one great advantage knows, 
Stern as his people ſoon the monarch grows. 4 

The eaſt and weſtern blaſts his pow'r controuls, 
And quells the bluſt'ring tyrants of the poles; | 
O'er winds he rules, yet paſſion's reign obeys; 15 \..- 
His vices larger than the realms he ſways, 
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Line 12. Stern as his people ſoon the monarch grows.) 
The old poſition of the ſchools, that the agent aflimu- 
lates to itſelf the patient; and that a tyrannical govern- | 
ment in the ſchool of tyrants, is not more true than it's 
contrary; which Ovid, a moſt compleat maſter of new and | 
pretty thoughts, here aſſerts. For the ſubjects as naturally | 
render the monarch like them, as the monarch does the 
ſubjects. Thus the governor of a barbarous people will | 
moſt generally be found to be barbarous ; ot a warlike 
nation, brave; and of a voluptuous and eſfeminate one, 
debauched. Nay, connections of this kind are ſo ſtrong 
as frequently to change almoſt diipoition itſelf. It 
being frequent to meet with young ladies, fo timorous, 
while they live among a parcel of frighted fiſters and 
maiden aunts, as to faint at the fight of a mouſe; who 
yet acquire ſo much courage, by living a few years with 
a huſband, and converſing more with men, as to laugh 
at their former fears, and behave with as much intre— 
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pidity, even in real danger, as any heroine of antiquity. 
MO Line 15. O'er winds he rules, c.] J have all along 
7 ſhown you, how uſeful the thoughts as well as exprel- 


ſions of Ovid are, to aſſiſt you, on moſt occaſions, in 
your ſchool exerciſe ; from the ſprightlineſs and juve- 1 
35 EN nility 1 
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\h! what avails thro' gods, a kindred race, 
Jo jove our heav'nly pedigree to trace? 
Locs my weak hand for this, unus'd to kill, 
Leſs graſp this dread funereal gift of ſteel ? 20 
O had preventing death, my lovely boy, 
Snatch'd me, unconſcious of forbidden joy: 
Why felt the youth a more than brother's flame ? 
More than a ſiſter ought, why lov'd the dame? 
For love's ſoft fires, which oft” I'd heard expreſs'd, 
INot felt before, glow'd ardent in may breaſt, 26 
My colour, ſtrength, and ſtomach, all were gone; 
All but the appetite of love alone! 
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nility (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) of both. 
But here is one excellence ſtill remaining; namely, the 
epigrammatical turn of many of his paragraphs : from 
which you may be furniſhed, or at leaſt, by imitation, 
aſſiſted, in that part alſo of your ſcholaſtic buſineſs. 
'This was ſo natural to our author, that he could not 
curb his inclination for it, even where it was hardly 
proper: for certainly, the moſt juſt objection his enemies 
have againſt him, is, a too frequent and intemperate 
indulgence of this bent of his genius, in other parts of 
his works. For wit, in every ſhape, I take to be eſſen- 
tial to epiſtle ; eſpecially of the familiar kind. But, 
granting it in him to be an imperfection, yet nothing 
hinders you from availing yourſelves of his faults ; and 
by a. more proper application to remove the objection. 
For this juvenile playing upon both thoughts and words 
is really graceful in ſhort exerciſes, and indeed abſolutely 
neceſſary to the very being of epigram. In which yet 
the turn upon the ſentiment is to be preferred ; though, 
with artful management, it may be made agreeable 
enough upon the words alſo. W 
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Fach night a year] no ſlumbers clos'd my eyes, 
Short groans, but from no outward pains ariſe; 30 
For this no cauſe. I knzw, nor cou'd I gueſs 
What love might be ; yet love was my diſeaſe, 
My nurſe firſt *ſpied my ill; experienc'd dame! 
The firſt ſhe cry'd, © * Tis love's conſumptive flame!“ 
| bluſh z my down-caſt eyes true {igns impart, 35 
And ſilence ſpeaks confeſſion from the heart, 

When now the burden of my womb. increas'd, 
And the big babe my ſinking limbs opprels'd ; 
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Line 37. When now the burden of my womb increas'd, 
S.] As the circumſtances of the hiftory of each of our 
author's heroines were different ; he has taken an oppor- 
tunity of inſerting almoſt the whole of their ſtory, in 
each epiſtle, which has anſwered generally three ends. 
iſt. To elucidate their ſtory, and throw light upon all 
the remainder of the epiſtle. z2dly, To draw on the 
reader by it's agreeable variety; and, laſtly, to affect b 
it's tenderneſs and pathos. 'The circumſtances of Canace's 
are uncommon ; and the detail, though long, is both 
entertaining and affecting. There is a great deal of 


nature in the deſcription of her diſeaſe; in the acuteneſs 


of her nurſe's judgment, in finding it out, by the ſymp- 
toms; in her behaviour on being told of her paſſion; 
finding herſelf with child; concealing her attempts to 
deſtroy it from it's father; on being taken with travel; 
on her recovery at the ſight of the object of her love; 
on the diſcovery of the plot to get the infant out of the 
houſe ; on her father's coming ſtorming into the room ; 
on his giving orders for the infant's being expoſed ; and 
on the meſſage with the ſword, and orders to diſpatch 
herſelf, | | 
M 4 
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What herbs, what ſov'reign potions were not try'd ? 

Which with bold hands my daring nurſe ſupply'd. 40 

To tear th' abortive load from whence it grew: 

The only ſecret this I kept from you. 

But all our arts the healthy infant quell'd, 

And, ſafe intrench'd, the pois'nous foe repell'd. 
Nine times bright Phebe now had chang'd her 

face, | 45 

And the tenth moon began her monthly race : 

Not knowing whence my ſudden pains aroſe, 

Rude in the female camp, unus'd to throes ; 

Aloud I ſhriek :—The conſcious matron flies, 

Preſs'd cloſe my lips, and “ all's betray d:“ ſhe cries: 

What cou'd I do? a wretch! I die with pain, 51 

But ſhe, fear, ſhame, forbid me to complain, 

Quick I my words re-call ; my ſhrieks repreſs, 

And drink the briny torrents, on my face, 

Death ready ſtood ; (Lucina's aid deny?d) ; 55 

And death was guilt : even granting I had dy'd. 
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Verſu 48. Nova miles; a tyro, or novice, in the 
female warfare, Both the expreſſion and alluſion arc 
extreamly beautiful; there being an exact analogy, 
whether we regard the labour or danger of it. 

Verſu 539. Verba reprendo ; I catch my words again, 
before they have eſcaped me. The boldeſt expreſi ons, 
and bordering neareſt upon paradox, are conſequently 
moſt ſtriking ; ſo they keep clear of abſurdity. Which 
is the caſe with this though ſeeming to contradict 
Horaces's axiom of wolat irrevocabile werbum. "The 
Sgurative uſe of the word reprenco here, is the ſalvo, 
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When quick, your hair and garments rent, you 
preſs d 

My clay-cold boſom to your warmer breaſt ; 

And, Live, my ſiſter! live, my foul!” (you cry,) 

« Nor in one petſon let two lovers die. 60 

« Hope well, and ſtrength reſume ; my future bride! 

% For Hy men ſhall] confirm what love hath ty'd.“ 

Dead as I was, your voice my life re- calls, 

And from my womb it's crime and burden falls. 

Yet why this joy? — What art can yet ſufice, 635 

To ſteal the infant from my father's eyes ? 

In flow'rs, the babe, and olive, grey as age! 

With ſacred bandage wraps th' induſtrious ſage, 
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Line 65. Yet why this jey?] Longinus, in his treatiſe 
on Sublimity, ſect. 27. has obſerved what a wonderful 
effect change of ferors has in ſettixg the very things 
before our eyes, and making the hearer think himſelf 
actually preſent at the tranſactions. But among the 
examples of this beauty, he hath produced none, in any 
degree equal to this of Ovid's. In the midſt of her 
narrative, Canace applies herſelf in the ſecond perſon to 
her brother, who is in the higheſt tranſports of joy, to 
find her delivered whoſe caſe he thought deſparate; «:/ y 
all this joy? the danger is but half over; for how thc; 
we convey the infant out of the houſe unknown to my 
father? For if we conſider the ſituation of the mother, 
and her anxiety for the ſafety of her infant; we thall be 
obliged to own, that no paſſage can have mere of either 
the ſublime or pathetic in it. x 


| 
3 


and convert the marriage into a funeral torch ; and a 


17 OVID's EprsrES. 
Feign'd rites prepares; in mutt'ring language prays, 
My fire, and bluſt'ring ſubjects, all give place. 70 
The door now reach'd, the babe, with infant-cries, 
Alarm'd my fire, and ſpoil'd the ſhrewd deviſe. 
The child he ſeiz'd, the rites bely'd were ſhown, 
And his mad clamours rock'd his airy throne, 

As ſhake the ſeas, when gentle breezes blow, 75 
As quivers, in the wind, the foreſt bough ; 

So o'er my pallid Iimbs were horrors ſhed, 

Which ſhook, with ſympathy of fears, the bed. 
My ſhame divulging, o'er my head he ſtands, 

And ſcarce from blows reſtrains his furious hands. 80 
W hile I no advocate cou'd find but tears, 

Chain'd was my tongue to ſilence by my fears; 


NoTEs. 


Line 69. Feigr'd rites prepares, Cc] There is not per- 
haps ſuch an aſſemblage of beautiful thoughts and images 
in equal number of lines to be met with in any author. 
The nurſe muttering over her fictitious prayers ; the 
infant alarming Eolus with his cries ; his voice rocking 
his very throne in his paſſion ; the bed ſhaking with 
ſympathy ; her finding no advocate but tears ; her tongue 
being chained to ſilence by guilt ; and the cries of the 
the babe, the only language it had, to plead it's cauſe 
withal ; the gloomy figure of the meſſenger, his meſſage, 
and the preſent he brought, a poniard the dowry of 2 
daughter; and her promiſe to lodge it in her boſom, are 
circumſtances ſo very ſtriking, as to be capable of being 


| hightened by nothing, but her abrupt apoſtrophe to Hymen 


to fly, and her invitation to the Furies to take his place, 


molt pathetic elegy over her expoſed infant. 


CanaAct to MAcAREus. 171 

When on ſome deſart heath he bids them lay 
The babe; to dogs, and rav'nous beaſts a prey ! 
Loud wept the wretch, as at the ſentence ſad; 85 
And begg'd with all the language that it d. 
Ah! think by me what heart cou'd then be {wown, 
And beſt you may compute it by your own, 
When my own bowels in my fight were bore 
To glut voracious mountain-wolves with gore: go 
The room he left; when loos'd, my hands infeſt 
Theſe pallid cheeks, and ſtrike my wounded breaſt. 

Mean time, with clouded brow, a youth appears, 
And this dire meſſage ſtrikes my trembling ears, 94 
« This ſends your fire” (his hands a poniard reach) 
« Your crimes his further pleaſure beſt can teach.” 
They can : nor will I the bold taſk decline, 
But lodge his preſent in this breaſt of mine. 

Maſt gifts like theſe a daughter's marriage grace, 
And are ſuch dowries to enrich our race? 100 
Hence with your torch, miſtaken Hymen ! run; 


With flying feet our cruel manſion ſhun : 


Bear, ye grim Furies ! bear infernal fire; 
Flames fit to kindle up my fun'ral pyre : 
Warn'd by my crimes, with better omens wed, 105 


J My happier ſiſters! yet revere the dead. 


What cou'd my babe's ſweet innocence have done ? 
Its life an hour ! ſcarce faw it's eye the ſun. 
Cou'd it be guilty ; guilty be it thought; 
No! but the wretch was puniſh'd for my fault. 110 
My babe; your mother's woe | the vulture's food 


© Drench'd on your birth-day in your vital blood! 
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My mangled bowels tear ; a horrid feaſt ! 120 


172 _ OVID's ErisTIEsò. 
My babe! fad pledge of loves in ſorrow paſt ! 
Whoſe firſt of days was doom'd to be the laſt ! 
Over your ſad corpſe no debt of tears was ſhed, 115 
No hair was ſhorn; an off ring to the dead! 

No clay-cold kiſs I ſnatch'd, a laſt embrace 

Nor brooded o'er my dying infant's face. 

But birds obſcene, and ev'ry ſavage gueſt, 


Yet ſoon J join you; *midlt the ſhad*wy throng, 
Not long a mother ; ſo not childleſs long ! 

' You then for whom a ſiſter wiſh'd in vain, 
Collect his reliques, ſcatter'd o'er the plain 
Back to their ſource his infant bones return, 125 
And mix our aſhes in one common urn : 
Think of your ſiſter ; bathe my wounds in tears, 
Claſp my dead corpſe, nor feel unmanly fears: 
Perform religiouſly what I require ; 
As I perform the mandates of my fire, 139 


NorTEs. 


Line 115. O'er your ſad corpſe, &c.| Here are pre- 
ſerved a few of the many methods, by which the Anticnts 
expreſſed their ſorrow, at the death of their friends: 
and they are very judiciouſly introduced to inflame the 
grief of the diſtreſſed mother, in the funeral elegy of her 
expoſed infant. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


MED EA the daughter of Ettes, fing of Colchos, fell 
in love with Faſon the fon of Efon, king of The/- 
ſah, on his arrival at her father's court; in order 
to win the celebrated golden fleece, By the help if 
ber enchantments he ſurmounted the difficulties of th: 
enterprize, and carried his aſſiſtant to Greece with 
him at his return. She reſtored his old father Hſon 
to youth again, at his requeſt ; and to rid him of « 
rival, perſuaded the daughters af his uncle Pelias 
to murder theirs, in hopes of the like. But naw, 
that ſhe could no further ſerve his ambition, notwwith- 
ſtanding he had two ſons by her, he ſends her a di 
vorce, and marries Creuſa, the daughter of Crew, 
king of Corinth. Upon this Medea, diſtracted wit) 
rage, writes him this letter, to remind him of the 
obligations he had to her; and to threaten what more 

© be had to expect from a perſon of her paſſions, cha- 


rater, and conſequence, 


1 175 ] 


ME DEA to Jas ox. 


E T :—once, I know, the Colchan princeſs 
gave 
Her magic aid a ſuppliant Greek to ſave, 


Ess Ax. 


ROM a few of the many requiſites in a good tranſla- 

tor, pointed out to you, in our laſt lecture, you were 
made ſenſible, that tranſlation is an arduous taſk. Out of 
Latin into any modern language it is particularly ſo; the 
original being ſo chaſte and cloſe; and expreſſing ſo much 
in few words. Such is the caſe in reſpect to all Latin 
authors; but there is an additional difficulty ſtill in regard 
to ſuch as are wrote in long and ſhort verſe. For the 
ſenſe, in the Latin, terminating at the end of the penta- 
meter, and not running on (as in hexameter meaſure) 
into the next line, or further; the Engliſh tranſlator is 
drove to the hard neceſſity, of either comprizing the 
whole ſenſe of the original in the ſame number of lines, 
or of running out into as many more. Both of which 
have their inconveniences. The firſt, becauſe two lines 
in hexameter and pentameter verſe may conſiſt of thirty 
one ſyllables, and cannot contain leſs than twenty- five; 
whereas two verſes in Engliſh allow of no more ſyllables 
than twenty; which is very near a third leſs upon an 
average, than the original : the latter, becauſe where 
more words are to be uſed, than are neceſſary; the 
{pirit muſt of courſe, as in wine, mixt with water, be 
lowered to a great degree of inſipidity. 


NoTEs. 


Line 1. Jet: once, I know, Oc. ] The poet has pre- 
ſerved moſt excellently Medea's character; in the abrupt 
beginning of her epiſtle. Anger frequently lies a con- 
ſiderable 


1-6 OVID" Ep1sTLEs. 


Then, had the Fates diſſolv'd my vital thread, | W 
 Bleſt had I mixt among the ſilent dead: * An 
But from that moment all my years that low, 5 1 
Have been, and are, one conflant ſcene of woe. Es Th 
Curſt be the day, when the bold ſons of Greece, MF 
Launch'd the tall bark, to fetch the golden fleece. | 
Curſt be the day, Theſſalian Argo bore Out 
That group of heroes to the Colchan ſhore. 10 Suct 
Curſt be your locks: that ſmooth in ringlets hung, My 
That blooming grace, and dear, deluding tongue. Him 
Yet ſoon as on our ſhore tall Argo ſtood, | To s 
That firſt of ſhips that plow'd the wond'ring flood. HH 


Had but th' urgrateful youth, by magic charms 15 And 
Unguarded, met the foaming bulls in arms: | 
Seen iron harveſts ſhade the labour'd ſoil, 
And ſunk beneath the harveſt of his toll : 


NoTEs. 


ſiderable time fermenting within the breaſt, before it 
finds vent, and burſts out into upbraidings. As in other 
caſes, grief is too big for tears, till it begins to ſublide; 
ſo here, rage is too violent for expreſſion, 'till the height 
of the paroxyſm 1s over. 

Line 17. Seen iron harveſts, &c.] Paganiſm was cver 
ambitious of ſeeming like true religion. This, both in 
the Jewiſh and Chriſtian diſpenſation, has been uſhered 
in with miracles. But the heathens were very untoriu- 
nate in their attempts of this kind. Their invention 
was barren even in fiction. For we find juſt the ſame 
idle ſtory over again, at the building of Thebes by 
Cadmus. And as to the reſt, they are of the ſame flamp, 
enough, by their abſurdity, to provoke the laughter 0! 


children. Indeed, none but the true God, and the 
author 


MpEA to Jason, 177 

What ſcenes of perfidy had with him dy'd ? 

And, oh! what ills myſelf had never try'd ? 20 
From teazing vile ingrates ſome eaſe may flow; 


© This, (true I) is mine; yet all the eaſe I know, 
When your unpractis'd helm firſt touch'd our 


ſtrand, 


Our native realms you reach'd, a wealthy land! 


Such there, as here Creiiſa's, was our ſtate; 25 
My fire as opulent as her's, and great. 
Him realms, by neighb'ring ſeas confin'd, obey ; 


| To Scythia's ſnows all Pontus own'd our ſway. 


Here my glad fire receiv'd each welcome gueſt, 
And painted couches the Greek heroes preſt, 30 


NorEs. 


author of nature, can keep clear of abſurdity, when the 
ſprings of it are ſuppoſed to be let looſe, and the laws 


of motion ſuſpended. But of all the ridiculous ſtupidity 


of this kind, that of Mahomet is the worſt ; his Alcoran 
| being ſuch a heap of nonſenſe ; that I ſhould wonder 


at the patience of the man, who could bear to read it 
through. 


Line 23. When your unprafis'd helm, &c.] This ſtory, 


© (for it's antiquity I ſuppoſe,) was a very famous topic, 
for the exerciſe of poetical genius down to the times of 
of Juvenal: | 


——unde alius furtivæ devehat aurum 
Pelliculæ Sat. 1. 


know by rote the fam'd exploits of Greece, 
The centaur's fury, and the golden fleece. 
i DRYDEN- 
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178 OVID's EerisTLEs, 


Then firſt I ſaw you, and, without controul, 
Indulg'd the pleaſing error of my ſou], 
I faw; I lov'd:— an unexperienc'd flame 
Glow'd in my boſom, and difloly'd my frame. 
Drawn by my fates, and that enchanting face, 35 
Inſatiate on your blooming charms I gaze. 
You ſaw, perfidious, all my fond deſires, 
For who can hide the felf-betraying fires ? 

Mean time the terms are told; by force to bow 
The bulls iff necks, unbroken to the plough. 40 
(Of Mary's breed they ſprung, with flaming breath, 
Nor were their horns alone replete with death. 
Braſs were their ſolid hoofs, their noſtrils braſs ; 
Ting'd with their fir'y breath the ſhining maſs!) 
The ſeed o'er man- productive ſoil to fling, 45 
Whence iron crops, the tiller's bane ! ſhou'd ſpring, 
And laſt with artful cunning to fuprize 
The guardian ſerpent's ever-wakeful eyes. 


' NoTEs. 


Line 33. J ſaw, I ld: &c.] So Virgil's deſpair 
ing ſhepherd in his eighth Eclogue, "ME 


Ut vidi, ut perii, ut me malus abſtulit error ! 


O how I gaz'd in pleaſing tranſport toſt 
How glow'd my heart in ſweet deluſion loſt. 


 WarToY, 


Verfa 390. Lex; The terms, or conditions, on which 
he was allowed to carry off the fleece. 


ifs 


JN, 


ich 


Menea to Jason. 179 
He ſaid : and thoughtful roſe each Grecian gueſt, 
Left the ſoft couch, and ſad retir'd to reſt. 50 
Far from your thoughts, in that important hour, 
Was fair Creiiſa, and the royal dow'r, 
Sad you retire ; with weeping eyes I view, 
And in ſoft whiſpers ſay, Dear youth! adieu.“ 
But once alone, I give a looſe to woe; 55 
And all the tedious night my ſorrows flow. 
Full in my view the direful harveſts riſe, 
The bulls and wakeſul dragon wound my eyes; 
Long in my breaſt my fears and paſſion ſtrove, 
Nay ev'n thoſe very fears increas'd my love. 69 
At length the morn unfolds her ſaffron ray, 
And my fond ſiſter nigh prevents the day; 


Springs thro* the room, and ſees, with ſtrange 
amaze, | 


My treſſes diſcompos'd, and downward face: 


NorkEs. | 


Line 49. He ſaid: and thoughtful roſe each Grecian 
gueſt.) The behaviour of Jaſon's companions, though a 
company of dauntleſs heroes and demi-gods, is very 
properly deſcribed. The inſuperable difficulties of the 
enterprize, (as they mult appear to them) could not 
but damp the nobleſt courage; and though one only 
was actually in danger, yet the honour of the whole 
crew, and of their country alſo, was at flake. And 
the ſevere ſting in the following reflexion, that his preſent 
miltreſs was tar from being able to aſſiſt him, in that 


needful conjuncture; excellently ſuits Medea's turn of 


mind, rage and jealouſy. 

Line 57. Full in my view, c.] Theſe, whether 
waking or ſleeping dreams, are extreamly natural, and 
proper to the occaſion, 
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180 OVID's Ee1sTL. 8s. 

% O great in magic pow'r, dear ſiſter, riſe, 
„ And aid th' endanger'd Argonauts,” ſhe cries. 
Swift at the word, my willing aid I gave; 

But the baſe traitor for another ſave. 

Deep in a grove, whoſe trees exclude the day, 
With boughs, impervious to the ſolar ray; 70 
Plac'd in an ancient ſhrine Diana ſtands, 

The golden labour of barbarian hands, 

Hither (tho' now by you forgot) we came ; 

And thus the treach'rous youth firſt ſpoke his flame. 
« Fortune, bright arbitreſs ! hath bade me wait, 75 
From that fair hand, the iſſues of my fate. 

« Your ſex may love to have the pow'r to kill; 


65 


But, oh! *tis cruelty to have the will. 


© By toils, that you can aid 5—by your great race, 
I beg; and“ grandſire, who this all ſurveys ; 80 
„ By three-fold Hecat, and whatever gods 
Look down, propitious, on your bleſt abodes: 


* Phebus. 


Nor ES. 


Line 69. Deep in a grove, Cc. ] Before the poet 
introduces the heroe taking a moſt ſolemn oath of love 
and conſtancy to his heroine; he provides a ſcene proper 
for the action. The grove, the temple, the deity, all 
contribute to ſet his villainy in a ſtronger light. But 
ſure nothing can exceed the beauty of his addreſs ; or 
the ſuitableneſs of every part of the ſpeech to gain 
belief. If you examine every branch of it, and all it's 
appendages, you will find them ſuch, as ſhow a conſum- 


mate knowledge both of nature, and oratory in the 
the author, 


MEeDEA to Jason. 181 


. O ſhow'r, kind nymph ! your grace on me and 


« mine; 


„ O make the grateful Jaſon ever thine, 


« And if a Grecian youth can pleaſe your eye, 85 


* (But whence aſpire my humble thoughts ſo high?) 
Long as this frame the vital ſpirit warms, 


« No other fair ſhall ever fill theſe arms. 
« Hear, queen of nuptial rites, my ſolemn vow, 89 


And thou bright goddeſs, at whoſe ſhrine I bow.” 


Theſe words, (yet theſe how few to what you 
ſaid,) 


And plighted hands my ſimple heart betray'd. 


Tears too I ſaw ; can tears a cheat diſguiſe ? 


Thus to deceit I fell an eaſy prize. 94 


The braſs-hoof*d bulls, unhurt with breathing flame, 


Their necks ſubmiſſive to the yoke you tame: 


The venom'd teeth you ſow, a hoſt appears: 
Long rows of helmets, and tall groves of ſpears. 


This ſudden army *ſpy'd, my looks were pale; 


J fear the virtue of my charms ſhould fail: 100 


NorTEs. 


Line 93. —can tears a cheat diſguiſe ?:] The ſurprize 


expreſſed in this queſtion, contains a ſevere reprimand for 


corrupting the ſimple and undeſigning efforts of nature 
to expreſs our ſorrows ; and turning them to further 
the ends of artifice and villainy. *Tis a ſort of rebellion 


© againſt the gods, and nature; to convert what they 
© have made the indexes of our affections, from their 
natural meanings, and abuſe them to wicked purpoſes, 
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182 OVID' Er TIsTLEsõ. 


Till, piteous fight ! your earth - born foes engage 

With civil diſcord, and promiſcuous rage. 

Lo! Riff his rattling ſcales ! with hiſſing ſound 

The dragon comes :—huge volumes ſweep the 
ground, | | I 04 

Where then the wealthy dow'r ?—your royal bride 

And ſcanty realms, which neigb'ring ſeas divide? 

Twas I, whom you of late, contemptuous, name 

The poor enchantreſs, and barbarian dame: 

With pow'rſul opiate clos'd his flaming eyes, 

While you bore off, unhurt, the golden prize. 110 
My fire betray'd, my native realms I fly, 

In exile bleſt, beneath another ſky |! 

A pyrate's prey my virgin charms become ; 

The beſt of ſiſters left behind at home. 


NoTEs. 


Line 103. Lo! fliff his rattling ſcales, Sc.] There 1s 
a double mechanic beauty in the original ; 


Pervigil, ecce, draco ſquamis crepitantibus horrens 
Sibulat : & torto pectore verrit humum. 


for the vaſt ſize of the ſerpent is well repreſented by the 
length of the words in the firſt line ; and his hifling by 
the ſound of it. The latter of which is done by chuſing 
ſuch words as have the greateſt number of the hiſling 
letters c's, x's, and particularly s's in them. This latter 
beauty I have endeavoured to imitate in the former part, 
and the former beauty, of it's enormous gait, in the 


latter part, of the tranſlation, 


J.. To 


MrpEA to JasoN. 183 


Yet fo, dear brother! ſo thou waſt not left;: — 115 

Here muſt I ſtop :—of thought, of words, bereft . 

Here only muſt the ſenſe imperfect ſtand :— 

Tho' guilty of the fact this very hand; 

Which dares not now ev'n write the horrid deed.— 

So ſhou'd myſeif, yet with my Jaſon bleed. 120 
Untouch'd with female fears, I tempt the ſeas ; 


What daunts a heart once ſteel'd with crimes like 
theſe ? 


Why flept the gods ?—nor plung'd us in the ſea; 
You, for deceiving ; for believing, me ? 


NOTES. 


Line 115. Yet fo, dear brother ! Sc.] We have here 
a moſt natural deſcription of a guilty conſcience. Upon 
the bare mention of her brother, juſt as if his ghoſt had 
appeared, ſhe is all over torpid; and her hand rendered 
unable to hold the ſtylus. Thus, as in the caſe of Ajax, 
to Uiyfſes, in Homer, and Dido to Eneas, in Virgil, 
lilence (as Longinus juſtly obſerves) is more expreſſive 
than words could be; and a naked thought ſays more, 
than a volume. 

Line 124. Ver believing, me.] Nothing could poſſibly 
ſet her indignation in a ſtronger light, than this para- 
graph. She is angry even with the gods for not puniſh- 
ing herſelf. And for what? for only being ſo impru- 
dent and ſimple, as to give credit to the flattery and 
lies of an impoſtor. But to have been caſt away by 
winds and waves, by ſtorms and ſeas, would have been 
a proſaic death; the poetical one, is to be ſplit by 
juſtling rocks, or devoured by ſea-monſters. This is 
what we call poetic creation, and animating the piece; 
and from it poets derived their name ; which, in Greek, 
ſignifies Makers or Creators. 
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184 OVID's EerisTLEs. 
Why cou'd not juſtling rocks, conflicting ſtone ! 125 
Split the tall ſhip, and cruſh us into one ? 
Or Scylla's dogs, rapacious to deyour, 
At leaſt your baſe, ungrateful corpſe have tore ? 
Or * ſhe, who ſucks and ſpouts th' alternate deep, 
Have in her whirling eddy ſunk the ſhip ? 130 
Yet ſafe to Theſſaly the youth returns, 
And the rich fleece his houſhold gods adorns. 
What need I mention all the ills I wrought ? 
The Pelian ſiſters, duteous to a fault ? 
How at my inſtance, with deſtructive ſteel, 135 
In hopes of youth, their aged fire they kill. 
Let others blame :—from you I merit praiſe 
Forc'd as I was by crimes your pow'r to raiſe, 
You dar'd, a wretch ! (but words deſert my woe,) 
You dar'd, from Eſon's roof, to bid me go, 140 


* Carybdis, 


NorTEs. 


Line 137. Let others blame, c.] Jaſon is repreſented 
as an ambitious man ; and, as ſuch, he makes uſe of 
Medea, as a tool, 'till he has carried his point: and 
then diſcards her, when ſhe can be of no further ſervice 
to him. 

Line 139. You dar d, a wretch, &c.] The paſſion of 
anger is never properly deſcribed, but in ſhort and 
broken ſentences, repetitions, exclamations, and ellipti- 
cal language. It clouds our reaſon too much, to ſuffer 
us either to ſee far before us; or to think or ſpeak, but 
by fits and ſtarts. Thus Demea in Terence, Ja 

el 
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MEDEA to Jason. 185 

1 go: my babes companions of my flight, 

And that curs'd flame, which haunts me day and 
night. 

When ſoon the nuptial ſong alarms my ear, 

And blazing torches in bright rows appear, 

To you melodious the ſhrill haut-boys ſound, 145 

But me ev'n more than fun'ral trumpets wound, 

I tart yet cou'd not think your crimes ſo great, 

Tho' my chill'd blood preſag'd my future fate. 

On ruſh the crouds; and Hymen! Hymen !” cry; 

The ſound more killing as it drew more nigh! 150 


NorTEs, 


Hei mihi! quid faciam ? quid agam ? quid clamem ? 
aut querar ? 
0 O cœlum !] O terra! O maria Neptuni ! 


Adel. Act. v. Sc. 3. 


So again Demipho Non ſimultatem meam 
Reverere ſaltem? non pudere? facinus audax! 
O Geta 
Monitor! — 
quid mihi dicent? aut quam cauſam reperient ? 
Demiror. 


——An hoc mihi dicent ? 
Invitus fecit: lex coegit ; audio, fateor.-—— 


Phormio. AR. 1. Sc. A 


Line 149. On ruſs the crouds ; and. Hymnen, Hymen !” 
cry.] From two pieces of Catullus's you will be informed 
how conſiderable a part of the marriage ſong the in- 
vocations of the god Hymen made. His name ſeldom 
occurs ſingly, without an immediate repetition ; in that 
of the ſhorter meaſure the burden of the ſong conſiſts 
of two lines, 
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186 O VI D's EprsTLEs. 


On all ſides weep my ſlaves; but hide their tears; 

Unwilling with bad news to wound my ears, 

I too averſe refuſe the tale to hear, 

Tho' little leſs than certainty my fear. 
When now my younger ſon, as order'd fate, 155 

The paſling ſhew to view, before the gate. 

And, Haſte, dear mother! haſte! the ſtripling 
« cry'd; 

& See in his golden car my father ride.” 

To frequent ſtrokes expos'd my breaſt I bare, 

And my pale cheeks, in frantic fury, tear. 160 

Wild frenzy bids me ruſh amidſt the throng, 

Her garland ſnatch, and drag the bride along. 

With treſſes diſcompos'd I well nigh ran, 

Cry'd, “ He is mine!” and ſeiz'd the guilty man. 
Rejoice, my fire !—Ye Colchans ! hail my woe; 

And reſt appeas'd, thou brother-ghoſt! below. 166 


NorTEs. 


Jo Hymen, Hymencze Io. 
lo Hymen, Hymenæe. 


in that of the long meaſure it conſiſts of an hexameter 
verſe, 


Hymen, o Hymenze, Hymen ades, o Hymencwe. 


Line 165. Rejoice, my fire! c.] This is a genuine 
picture of guilt. Puniſhment keeps upon the ſcent, and 
though flow in it's pace, is ſure to catch at laſt. But in 
how lively a manner hath the poet expreſſed it ? by 
making her out of indignation againſt herſelf, invoke 
thoſe the had principally injured, to enjoy the fight; 
and to be eye-witneſles of the juſtice of heaven in the 
retaliation, 


er 


Mp to JasoN, 187 
I'm left (my parents, realms and country gone ;) 
By him abandon'd, who was all in one. 

While dragons, and fierce bulls my charms obey, 
Shall one weak, faithleſs man reſiſt my ſway? 170 
Shall I, who from your guarded body drove 
Deſtructive flames, conſume in flames of love? 
Have charms, have herbs, has magic took it's flight ? 
Hell's triple queen, and all the pow'rs of night ? 

How dull my days? my nights how void of reſt ? 
The balm of ſleep far baniſh'd from my breaſt ! 176 
Yet ſleep to dragon eyes my charms impart 
Uſeful to all, but to myſelf, my art! 

The youth I ſav'd, now fills a harlot's arms; 


*Tis ſhe enjoys the fruit of all my charms. 130 
Perhaps to recommend your poignant wit, 
Or your poor idiot's partial ears delight, 


NoTEs. 


Line 173. Have charms, have herbs, has magic took 
it's fight *] This is the moſt common figure among 


Latin poets, and orators ; and contributes very much 


towards given emphaſis and weight to the expreſſion: 
and, though it may ſeem otherwiſe, yet is very difficult 
to imitate in our language. Yet the difficulty muſt not 
deter him, who is ambitious of the character of a cloſe 
tranſlator, from attempting it. 

Line 175. How dull my days, c] Though in the 
general the character of Medea is bold and threatening ; 
yet 'tis far from being inconſiſtent to let it ſink here and 
there into the mournful and complaining. This is to the 
paſſion of rage, what fleep is to labour and fatigue: 


new recruits of vigour are procured by it. 
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188 OVID's ErrSsTTLES. 


My form your jeſt, my face and port you blame, 

While, all my faults enjoying, laughs the dame. 

Yes ;—let her laugh, and loll on Tyrian dye; 185 

For ſoon ſhe burns in fiercer flames than J. 

While fire or ſtee], or pois'nous herbs are found, 

No foe of mine, unpuniſh'd, treads the ground, 
Yet, if that heart of ſtone relents to pray'r, 

Hear, what in terms ſubmiſſive I prefer : 190 

O might your ſuppliant but embrace your knee; 

A poſture by yourſelf oft” us'd to me! 

If not your wife, our common offspring ſpare ; 

Muſt a dire ſtep-dame vex my lovely care? 

Yet each ſo like his fire, that ſtanding near 195 

Strikes the lov'd form, and draws a tender tear. 


NorTEes. 


Line 187. While fire, or fleel, or pois nous herbs, c.] 
This is the true complexion of Medea's mind. Bar- 
barity, and an indulgence of revenge in it's moſt dread. 
ful conſequences. From this portrait our author has 
taken her; and Virgil too, in that beautiful parallel 
which he draws between her cruelty and that of Cupid. 


Sævus amor docuit natorum ſanguine matrem 
Commaculare manus ; crudelis tu quoque mater : 
Crudelis mater magis, an puer improbus ille? 
Improbus ille puer; crudelis tu quoque, mater. 


Ecl. viii. 47. 


Relentleſs love the mother taught of yore, 
To bathe her hands in her own infant's gore; 
O barb'rous mother thirſting to deſtroy ! 
More cruel was the mother or the boy ? 
Both, both alike delighted to deſtroy, - 

Th' unnat'ral mother, and the ruthleſs boy. 


Wakrox. 


MEeDpEea to Jason, 189 
By Phebus' kindred beams; the pow'rs above 
My aid; and theſe dear pledges of our love; 
The bed, for which I left my all, reſtore, 
My aid repay, and keep what once you ſwore. 200 
»Gainſt bulls no help I aſk, or earth-born foes, 
No drugs, the dragon's wakeful eyes to cloſe, 
Thyſelf I aſk ; my due ! my rightful claim! 
Since both at once might boaſt a parent's name. 204. 
Aſk, where's my dow'r? *twas paid you that plain, 
Which once you plow'd, the golden prize to gain. 
In that bright fleece, which flam'd with native gold, 
Which ſtill injurious you retain, *twas told. | 
My dow'r are you; whoſe life I ſnatch'd from fate, 
My dow'r, the youth of ev'ry Grecian ſtate, 210 
With this, 1njurious as you are, compare, 
The trifling wealth of your Siſyphian fair ; | 
*Tis mine, that you ſurvive, baſe man ! to join 
A princeſs ſprung from Creon's royal line 
Nay, ev'n your pow'r to be ingrate is mine! 215 Þ 
Whom ſhortly II- But why this vain preſage, 
And empty menace ;z not ſubſtantial rage? 


NorTEes. 


Line 209. My doww'r are you, &c.] The repetition of 
the word des in the original is one of thoſe beauties, 
which a tranſlator is under an indiſpenſible obliga- 
tion to preſerve. 

Line 216. Whom ſhortly II But why, Sc.] The 
hgure Epanorthoſis is peculiar almoſt to perſons in a 
paſſion ; and to be accounted for upon the ſame prin- 
ciples, as the obſervation on line 1 39. of this epiſtle. 


or 


190 OVID's EprsrIEsõ. 
Which I indulge :—repent I may, tis true: 
1 So have I oft', that e'er I refcu'd you. 
j | Leave that to heaven, which warmer thoughts in- 


9 ſpires, 220 
4 | And fills my breaft with unaccuſtom'd fires : 
| 


NorTEs. 


For as anger prompts to exclamation, elliptical and ſhort 
i | ſentences ; ſo does it equally ſubje& men to ftart of 
from the preſent idea, and leave an abſolute break in 
the ſenſe. , Thus Neptune in Virgil, 


4 Quos ego: ſed motos præſtat componere fluctus. 
1 | | Zn. i. 159. 


| Whom I :—but firſt I'll calm the ſeas again. Pit, 


| Line 222. My furious mind ſome des projet? breeds.] 


| Agreeably to her character, the poet has made his 
| heroine go off the ſtage, as ſhe entered, in the middle 
"| of an action, and with her paſſions at work; and in 
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| both caſes with moſt exquiſite judgment. So that, upon 
the whole, we may affirm that no one ever more exattly 
obſerved that moſt excellent rule of Horace's, 
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Primo ne medium, medio ne diſcrepet imum. 
Art. Poet. lin. 152 


In which line you may ſee a moſt finiſhed mechanic 
beauty: Primo begins it, imum ends it, and med: and 
medio are placed in the middle ; ſo that it exhibits the 
idea even to the eye. Mr Francis has turned it thus : 


That equal he begins, proceeds, and ends. 


Mp to Jason, 191 
My furious mind ſome mighty project breeds; | 
Dread the dire conſequence, which ſoon ſucceeds, | 'F 
1 
Tho | | 
py NorEs. 1 
But it would preſerve the plaſtic excellence better, if | 
tranſlated in this manner, 
Begin he ſhould, alike proceed, and end, 
ort 
off 
in 
8. 
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LAODAMIA 


T O 


PRO TESILAUS 


[ 194] 


The ARGUMENT. | /f 


Hd OP 4M 4 the daug ler of Acaſtus, wa; 


& happily marrie if FA the ſon of Iphiclus, 
king of part of Theſſaly. He was one of the prince: 


in the alliance . Troy (commanding foriy ſhips T 


_— to Homer), and was detained at Aulis, WF fm 

rt of Eubea, the general rendezvous, with the prop 
veſt of that thouſand ſail. His wife takes the moft 
opportunity of that delay to write to him, and ad- then 
moniſb him of his having ſlipped on the pavenient, whic 
as he ſet out from home; (a thing ſhe would nit of E 
then mention, or re-call him, left 9 fhe ſaid Els 
might be ominous ;) and to beg of him not to be t * 


haſty to land in Phrygia ; becauſe the oracle had 
. Goameg the perſon to die ſirſt, who firſt trod an ** 
+ Yrajau ground ; and that he wauld fight gautiouſlr, WF gexit 

and Jarticularh avoid Hector. (or! 


[195]. 


LaoDAMia to PROTESILAUsS. 


LL bliſs my lov'd Theſſalian lord attend; 
And ſpeed, kind Heav'n, the meſſage that 
I fend. 


Ess Ax. 


HE next difficulty that occurred in tranſlating 

theſe epiſtles, was the natural roughneſs and 
immalleability of the Engliſh tongue. The great diſ- 
proportion between the conſonants and the vowels in 
moſt modern languages makes rendering the claſſics into 
them a hard province. Eſpecially that kind of poetry, 
which requires ſoftneſs of numbers; as we obſerved before 
of Epiſtle, and might, indeed, have added Paſtoral and 
Elegy. Almoſt every vowel in Latin is ſounded, and in 
general conſtitutes a ſyllable: in Engliſh a third part, 
I may almoſt venture to ſay half, are neither the one, 
nor the other. Of this you may eaſily convince your- 
ſelves, and have demonſtrative proof of the difference of 
flexibility in. the two languages, by getting ſome lady, 
(or gentleman, that never had a Latin education) to 
read, we will, for inſtance, ſuppoſe this fentence, 


Vince, bone! more tuo, rebuſque fide. 


For they would of courſe make but ſeven ſyllables out 
of the thirteen ; becauſe I take it for granted, that, 
from the cuſtom of their own language, they would 
pronounce it thus, 


Vins, bon! mor two, rebuſk fid. 


- Hence it muſt inevitably happen that our language 
muſt loſe in muſic what it gains in ſtrength: and what 
is fill worſe, for the uſes of poetry, be reduced in a 

| O 2 good 
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196 OVID's ErisrIES. 


Croſs winds ('tis ſaid) your fleet at Aulis bind ; 
Me when you fled, ah ! where was then the wind ? 
Then was the fitteſt time for winds to roar, - 5 
And ſcorn untraCtable, the lab'ring oar : 

More kiſſes, more commands, I then had given, 
And doubled all my ardent vows to Heav'n. 

Hence was you call'd in haſte ; and fav'ring gales 

My grief, the ſailor's joy! diſtend your ſails. 10 


Es8ar. 


good degree to monoſyllables. For, from the above- 
cited inſtance, it is evident, that of the ſame letters, 
the Latins made two ſyllables, that we make but one. 
We may add the further diſadvantageous appendage 
of the ſigns of caſes to nouns, and of tenſes to 
verbs, which are all monoſyllables, ſometimes one, 
ſometimes two, and indeed in the future-perteCt tenſe 
of the paſſive voice three words; yet none of which can, 


without a breach of the ſenſe, be dropped, even in verſe: 


whereas, in Latin and Greek, they are only termina- 
tions, and uſually the moſt muſical in the language. 


NorTEes. 


Line 4. Me when you fled, &c.) Thoſe turns here 
alſo, as in epigrams, are moſt pleaſing, as well as 
genteel, which are built upon the ſentiment rather than 
the expreſſion. 

Line 10. My grief, the ſailor's joy! Sc.) As in your 
repetitions in Latin, by which you have been taught 
to pronounce that language well, and in your Engliſl 
lectures, by which you learnt to read your mother- 
tongue with propriety, I ever accuſtomed you to lay 
a particularly ſtrong emphaſis on every branch of au 

: antitheſis; 


LAODAMIA to PROTESILAUS, 197 ; 
To them indulgent, but to me ſevere, m7 
Winds ffom your arms a weeping conſort tear, 
Imperfet, from my tongue the accents fell, 
Scarce had I breath to ſpeak the ſad farewel. 

Strong blows the north, and ſweeps your fleet 

away, | IS 

Ard ſoon my lord was far put off to fea: 
Far as I can, I view, as ſwift he flies, 
The radiant luſtre of his ſparkling eyes : 
When, too remote, the leſs'ning object fails, 
Still in my ſight I keep his flying fails, 20 
But when yourſelf and ſails had took their flight, 
Nougght left but ſeas to bound my aking ſight! 


- 
) A night of ſhades involv'd each ſightleſs ball, 
? And on my knee, my nerves relax'd, I fall, 
| Inſtant our parents cooling ſtreams apply, 25 
T Yet ſcarce te- call the ſpirits, as they fly. 
* 
NorTEes. 
antitheſis ; where it either occurred double, as in this 
line; or fingle, as in the the next: ſo, in tranſlating, 
that figure muſt be moſt faithfully repreſented, or the 
re beauty of the original will be loft. 
as Line 15. Strong blows the north, Ec.) In this bzauti- 
an ful deſcription Ovid ſhows his great {kill in Perſpective; 
and in the cloſe of it his ſtill greater knowledge of 
ur nature. And yet there is a beauty in Virgil's 
i —clum undique, & undique pontus, 
er. not eaſily attainable; ariſing from the repetition of 
ay the word undigue: which very judiciouſly is made to 
M | _ the likeneſs of the proſpect both above and 
: delow. 


O 3 


198 OVID's Er Is TL Es. 


Kind office but unluckily apply'd ! 

Too cruel gods! why cou'd I not have dy'd ? 

For with returning ſenſe my woes return'd, 29 

And love's chaſte flames within my boſom burn'd. 
Looſe down my neck, neglected hangs my hair, 

No jewels now, no golden veſt, I wear; 

Wild as fierce Bacchanals, (the god-head nigh !) 

Where'er my giddy fancy drives, I fly. 

In one requeſt Phyllean matrons join, 35 

& In royal robes, Laodamia, ſhine.” 


D 
Shall I, forgetful here indulge in ſtate, "e 
While he, laborious, deals to Troy their fate! * 
My locks ſhall gems adorn, his helmets veil! As 
I clad in filk, my lord in cumb'rous mail? 40 Tr 
No !—far as imitation can, I'll ſhare, Arc 
If not the dangers, the fatigues of war. His 
| 3 

NoTss. | Un 

Line 37. Shall I, forgetful here indulge, &c.) The M 


epiſtle being built upon a different ſtory from the reit, 
and the perl onages being virtuous, gives an opportunity Ye 
to our author to ſhine in a different ſphere from What 
we uſually ſee him in. He is moſt commonly employed 
(in other parts of his works eſpecially) in fanning up 


forbidden, or at leaſt vitious flames: but here in de- I 
ſcribing the modeſt behaviour of conjugal affection. inge 
And, although domeſtic ſcenes are the leaſt ſuſceptible = 
of embelliſhment, he has made this piece no way infericr plac 
to-any of the former. The cordial affection, and tender i= - 
concern of the wife are painted in a molt lively manner: con 
ſhe cannot indeed take part in his dangers, but, how- the 


ever, reſolves to ſhare his toils. 


LAODAMIA to PRoOTESIUAUS, 


Unlucky Paris ! whoſe ill-fated charms 
Involve thy peaceful countrymen in arms: 
Such be thy courage, as thy faith, confeſs'd; 45 
As mean a public foe, as public gueſt, 
Bright Helen's charms O! hadſt thou leſs admit'd; 
Or had the modeſt fair, averſe, :etir'd ! 7 
Think, Sparta! to avenge thy raviſa'd fair, 
What crouds of heroes periſh in thy war, 50 
From us, ye gods! ſiniſter fates remove; 
Paid be my lord's devoted arms to Jove, 
Due at his ſafe return: — but, oh ! my fears 
Paint horrid ſcenes, and melt me into tears. 
Such, down my cheeks, the briny torrent flows, 55 
As pour from ſunny hills deſcending ſnows. 
Troy, Xanthus, Tenedos, and Ida's hill 
Are names, whoſe very ſound has pow'r to kill. 
His ſtrength the prince muſt know, nor had he bore 
The willing miſchief to his native ſhore ; 60 
Unleſs he cou'd defend her raviſh'd charms, 
And ſee the bold injuſtice back'd with arms. 

War's ſinews, men and fleets, oppreſs'd the main, 
Yet this how ſmall a portion of his reign ? 


NorTEs. 


Line 57. Troy, Xanthus, &c.) The thought here is 
ingenious and pretty ; it being very natural for that ſex 
to be ſtrongly affected with the names of any of the 
places, which are to be the ſcenes of danger, to ſuch 
as are. dear to them: and the line itſelf is admirably 
conſtruſted, in a mechanic light, to repreſent terror to 
the ear of the reader, d 

O 4 


200 OVID's EerrsTLEs, 

»Twas this, fond Helen] charm'd thy partial eye, 65 

And 'tis by this the hardy Greeks ſhall die. 

One Hector's force I fear ; twas Paris' boaſt 

Of Hector's warlike arms, himſelf a hoſt | 

Whoe'er this Hector be, O ſhun his dart, 

And bear the name, imprinted on your heart. 70 

Nor him alone, but other chiefs avoid ; 

For there whole troops of Hectors are employ'd. 

And ſay; when for the fight your troops prepare; 

Her life in mine my conſort bad me ſpare.” 
May Troy's proud tow'rs lie ſmoaking on the 

ground, 75 

But may they fall, my lord exempt from wound, 

Let * Sparta ruſh, where thickeſt battles burn, 

To ſeize the raviſh'd beauty in his turn: 

In arms ſhou'd Paris, as in juſtice, yield, 

He bears the prize conteſted from the field, 80 

Far diff ' rent is your cauſe, that fight for life; 

To reach the fond embraces of a wife. 


* Menalaus, king of Sparta. 


Nor xs. 


Line 67. One Hector f force I fear, Cc. ] The repe- 
tition of * name of Hector in this and the following 
lines is eat beauty; and as ſuch not to be omitted 
in a * ation: it anſwers the end of repeated 
ſtrokes upon an anvil, and is deſigned more ſtrongly 
to imprint the caution upon bi; mind. 


* * 


LAODAMIA to PROTESIL Aus, 20 
One of ſo many foes, ye Trojans! ſpare; 
Nor in the warrior kill the abſent fair | 
Ah! how unfit laborious arms to wield, 8 
And reap the noble harveſt of the field ; 
In Cupid's camp more courage he wou'd ſhow, 
Bold and intrepid to a female foe ! | 
And may who will in arms diſtinguiſh'd ſhine; 
The praiſe of love, Proteſilaus, be thine, 90 
Then I forbore my warrior to re-call, 
Leſt from my lips ill-omen'd words ſhou'd fall : 
When iſſuing, ardent, at our brazen door, 
Slipp'd your light fooiſtep on the marble floor: 
I ſaw, I ſigh'd :—and thus in ſecret pray'd ; | 95 
„ Be no diſaſter threaten'd to that head!“ 


NorkEs. 


Line 83. One of ſo many fees, &c.] Theſe images, 
which carried us, as it were, into the middle of an 
action, greatly animate all kinds of compoſition. They 


alſo properly repreſent the ravings of an anxious mind; 


which creates imaginary dangers. And the following 
conceſſion, that her huſband would make a better ap- 
pearance in the camp of Venus than of Mars ; 
ſerves to place, if not his courage, at leaſt her affection, 
in a ſtronger light. 

Line 94. Slipp'd your light footſlep, &c.] We ſee here 
the force of ſuperſtition : if a General made but a talte 
ſtep, when he was ſetting out upon an expedition ; and, 
among the Romans, if a bird flew the wrong way, or 
ſent out an unlucky croaking, or if a parcel of chicken 
chanced not to be hungry, and pick greedily, it was 
enough to damp the courage of a warlike nation, and 
cauſe the putting off a battle. 
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OVID's EPprsTLEs. 


Now tell; —to curb your ardor on the plain; 

May then your conduct make my caution vain. 
Him too, whoe'er he be, the Fates demand, 
Whoſe luckleſs feet firſt preſs the Trojan ſtrand. 100 

Ah! hapleſs ſhe ! condemn'd the firſt to woe 
Great Heav'n, that you to fight proceed more ſlow ! 
Of all the thouſand ſhips, ſucceſſive train, 

Be your's the laſt to plow the lab'ring main : 


202 


This too, fore-warn'd, obſerve ; all danget paſt, 105 


Cautious tread you that hoſtile foil the laſt. 
Not ſo returning to your native land, 
Ply oars and fails, and leap upon the ſtrand. 


NorEes. 


Line 100. Whoſe Iuckleſs feet, Sc.] Our poet, by 
writing after the facts, (as has been inſtanced before 
both in him and in Virgil,) takes occaſion to make his 
heroine caution her huſband againt what really hap- 
pened to him; which has this good effect, that it gives 
the paſſage the air of a prophecy: no contemptivic 
beauty ! 

Line 107. Net fo returning, c.] Though in Greek 
and Latin, where there is ſo great a difference between 
the rapidity of daQyls, and the ſlowneſs of ſpondees, 
poets had it much more in their power to repreſent to 
the eye ideas which required ſwift or ſlow motion, than 
in modern languages, whoſe verſe conſiſts chiefly of the 
Iambic foot, with a confiderable mixture of the ſpon- 
dee; yet with care that excellence alſo may in tome 
degree, be retained. And I hope you will be able to 
dilttinzuih ſome difference between the running of the 
two following lines, 
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LAoDAMIA to PROTEsSIL AUs, 203 
The riſing morn {till views my griefs begun, 

Nor end my woes, with the departing ſun. 110 
By night, by day, my ſtreaming ſorrows flow, 

Yet rages moſt by night the mighty woe, 


Then love's ſoft hours begin; then ſhou'd the fair 


Lock'd in a huſband's arms, forget her care : 

'Tis then, that on my widow'd bed J lie, 115 
And court falſe dreams, a viſionary joy! 

But, pale as death, your airy form appears, 

And (ad complaints found faintly in my ears, 

Aghaſt I wake, adore the ſhades of night, 


Theſſalian altars ſhine with holy light. 120 


Incenſe and tears, a mingled ſhow'r I ſhed ; 
Hence mount the flames, as if by ſpirits fed. 

When claſping in my raptur'd arms my lord, 
Shall I diſſolve in joy, my bliſs reftor'd ? 
When clofe reclin'd on one rich bed ſtate, 125 
Shall you your military acts relate? 


NorTEs. 


0 
Grant heav'n, that you to ſight may move more ſlow. 
and, 


Ply oars and ſails, and leap upon the ſtrand. 


Line 125. —en one rich bed of tate] The leQus 
diſcubitorius. For that theſe accounts were uſual at 
table, ſee Penelope to Ulyſſes, line 33, where a huſband 
returned from Troy is repreſented as drawing out in 
the wine, poured upon the table by way of libation, a 
plan of Troy, the adjacent country, the Grecian camp, 
and ſcene of action before that city. 
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204 OVID' Epris TES. 


Acts, which with pleaſure tho' I hear you ſpeak, 

Yet mutual kiſſes ſhall each ſtory break: 

Sweet are ſuch pauſes in a ſpeech too long; 

And with new eloquence ſupply the tongue. 139 
But when I think of Troy, rough ſcenes ariſe; 

And anxious fear my gawdy hope deſtroys ; 

This too contributes to diſturb my peace, 

That, ſpite of rolling waves, you tempt the ſeas. 

Who for their home wou'd ſcorn an adverſe wind ? 

But ſtormy ſeas you plow, your home behind. 1 36 

His walls ſtern Neptune guards, a work divine! 

Then ſtop ;—and homeward each his courſe incline. 

What haſte, ye Greeks ! forbidding winds obey, 

Tis Heav'n not chance, that cauſes this delay. 140 

What, but a ſtrumpet, will your arms regain, 

Turn then, ye Grecian ſhips ] nor tempt the main. 


Line 134. That, ſpite of rolling vader, Cc] The 
ſuperſtitious fears of a female gnind are well deſeribed, 
throughout this whole epiſtle. And ſo much of it, was 
introduced, no doubt, by the poet, to keep up a ſtrong 

reſage of the unfortnate event. 

Line 138. Then flop ;—] This is another ſpecies of 
mechanic beauty, where the image 1s repreſented to 
the eye, by the pauſe of verſe. Another inſtance you 
will find in Addiſon's tranſlation of the ſtory of Poly- 
pheme in Virgil; 


but when he ſaw 
Trojans and Trojan arms, in mid career 
Stopt ſhort : Appison's, Works, Vol. I. 
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in many much longer and more laboured pailages. 


LaoDAMIA to PROTESILAUS, 205 
No! from my words be omens far away; 
And glide ſmooth gales along th' unruffled ſea. 
Bleſt Trojan maids ! for, tho' your friends ſhall 
fall 145 
Around; and hoſtile troops inveſt your wall; 
Vet the young bride, for combat while he glows, 
Shall on her lord barbarian arms compoſe: 
And while the helmet's ſilken thongs ſhe ties, 
Snatch melting kiſſes, fraught with mutual joys! 150 
Her huſband with officious care delay, 
Breathe tender mandates, and, conjuring, ſay ; 
« To Jove devoted at your ſafe return, 
e See from the fight theſe conqu*ring arms be borne.” 
His conſort's freſh commands he bears in mind, 155 
With caution fights, and often looks behind. 


NorTEes. 


Line 144. And glide, &c.] The poet gives you an 
exact repreſentation of the image in the ſmoothneſs of 
this line; 


Blandaque compoſitas aura ſecundet aquas. 


And glide ſmooth gales along th' unruffled ſea, 


Line 147. Yet the young bride, c.] Our poet has 
admirably well deſcribed this domeſtic ſcene. In theſe 
caſes, to follow nature is the higheſt excellence; and 


the ſimplicity in the thought and diction of 


« referas iſta face arma Jovi.” 


has more real beauty in it, than you will be able to find 


— — — — — 


206 OVID's EpisTLes. 
Safe from the dangers of the field reſtor'd, 
She flies, officious, to diſarm her lord : 
Strip from his wearied limbs the beaming braſs, 
And in her downy lap her warrior place, 160 
While we, uncertain, fit preſaging here, 
Taught, by exceſs of love, the worſt to fear. 

Yet while our arms you bear to diſtant lands, 
A wax-work form, your face exprefling, ſtands, 
This I embrace ; your due to this I pay, 165 
And loſe in love's ſoſt fooleries the day. 
Sure more than mimic art ſuch ſtatues bear: 
Once cou'd it ſpeak ; your very ſelf was there. 
On this, as on my real lord I gaze, 
And in my lap the little 1dol place. 170 
Nay from my lips complaining accents flow, 
As if it anſwer'd all my rage of woe. 

Then by yourſelf, and ſafe return I ſwear, 
By wedlock's ties, that join'd a happy pair, 
By that dear head which ſcap'd all hoſtile rage 175 
Heav'n grant I ſee ſnow'd o'er with hoary age: 
Your ſummons, in whatever place, I wait; 
If yet you live—or, oh! my fears are fate. 


NorTEs. 


Line 178. JF yet you lie —or, oh my fears are fille. 
The Antients were extreamly ſuperſtitious in reſpect to 
ominous words and expreſſions. A cuſtom excellently 
kept up by our author in this place. For he avoids, a3 
you ſee, ſpeaking out: her fears were Vis death; but ihe 
ſuppreſſes the word to avoid the omen, it being of un- 


lacky found. And, indeed, the manner of doing it, is 
not 


LAODAMIA to PROTESILAUS, 207 
Adieu !—one ſhort command I yet ſubjoin 
Preſerve your life, in that preſerving mine, 180 


NoTEs. 


'not leſs artful and elegant than the thing done: and 
another inſtance how ſtrongly ſilence may ſometimes 
ſpeak, 

"kak on the other hand, their ſuperſtition was equally 
ſtrong in catching omens, and wreſting the diſcourſe 
even- to unnatural meanings, according as the bias of 
the mind then inclined them. 

The beſt method of explaining this to you, will be, 
to produce a paſſage out of Dryden's Edipus (a paſſage 
never ſufficiently to be admired !) where this practice 
of antiquity is inimitably preſerved. His words are 

theſe : (but firit I ſhould obſerve to you that Edipus has 
been thundering out dreadful imprecations on the mur- 
derers of Laius.) 


Jocaſta, Prieft, and Edipus. 
Jocaſta. At your devotions? — Heaven ſucczed your 


wiſhes, 
E And bring the effects of theſe your pious 
prayers, | 
On you, on me, and all, 
Prieſt. Avert this omen, Heaven! 
Edipus. O fatal ſound !—unfortunate Jocaſta ! 
14 What haſt thou ſaid? an ill hour haſt thou 
0 choſen 
i For theſe foreboding words: —- Why, we were 
| curſing. 
ihe Jocaſta, Then may that curſe fall only where vou 
un- laid it. 
He Edipus. Speak no more, 


For 
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208 QVID' ErisTLEs, 


Norrs. 


For all thou ſay ſt is ominous; we were curfing, 
And that dire imprecation haſt thou faſten'd 
On Thebes, and thee, and me, and all of us. 


Jocaſta. Are then my bleſſings turn'd into a curſe? 
O unkind Edipus !—my former lord 
Thought me his blefling : be thou like my 
Laius. 
Edipus. What yet again? — The third time haſt thou 
curs'd me, 
This imprecation was for Laius' death 
And thou haſt wiſh'd me like him. 
AQ I. Scene the laſt, 
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HYPERMNESTRA 
Q 


\ 210 } 


The ARGUMENT. 


DANAUS, the fon of antient Belus, had fifiy 


daughters, of which Hypermneftra was one. His 
brother Egyptus had as many ſons, and ſollicited an 
alliance for each with his brother's family. But 
Danaus, informed by an oracle that he was to die 
by the hands of a ſan-in-law, refuſed to give hi; 
conſent, and fled to Argos. Egyptus ſent his ſms 
to force him into a compliance. Danaus, preſſed by 
a ſiege, pretends to conſent, but gives a ſword ti 
each of his daughters; with orders to ſtab ther 
huſbands on the wedding-might. This nine and forty 
of them accordingly executed. But Fiypermneſtra, 
having informed her huſband ef the plot, adviſed 
him to eſcape; for which her father chained and 
impriſoned her. Thence ſhe ſends this letter, t1 


deſire he would haſten to her ſuccour ; and if he 


finds her dead, beſtow a funeral upon her. 


n 


HyPERMNESTRA to LYNCEUS, 


O one of fifty brothers late I write; 
The reſt, by bridal guilt, lie wrapt in night, 


Ess Ax. 


E obſerved in a former lecture, that Ovid's 

verſe, in his epiſtles, runs remarkably ſmooth; 
that his language is eaſy and unaffected, and that his 
thoughts have in them an epiſtolary ſimplicity. And, 
I am confident, it will appear throughout the whole, 
that a tranſcript of the ſame excellencies has been at- 
tempted, not only in the tranſlation, but that even theſe 
very eſſays, and the notes, are wrote, to the utmoſt of 
my power, in a domeſtic and converſation ſtyle. 

As to make a good theine is the ſuperlative ſtep of 
ſchool exerciſe, and what with juſtice is looked upon as 
the higheſt criterion of good ſenſe and judgment; ſo 
letter-writing (a thing not unſimilar) holds the ſame 
degree of dignity in life ; and equally diſtinguiſhes the 
ſcholar and the gentleman, when puſhed out into the 
world. | 

And what ought to ſpur you on more vehemently to 
excellence in this reſpe&, is, that you may hereafter 
have occaſion to give {pecimens of your abilities, every 
week, perhaps every day, of your lives. And it is to 
be remembered, that every time you ſet pen to paper, 
you are hazarding your characters, and contending not 
only to acquire new fame, but to preſerve what you are 
already in poſſeſſion of. juſt as Longinus obſerves of 
of the Sublime; that a man, who does not image to 
himſelf, that Homer or Virgil, Demoſthenes or Tully, 
are looking over his ſhoulder, as he writes ; and who, 
not content with the applauſe of cotemporaries, is not 
covetous of pleaſing all poſterity ; will never attain it. 
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Cloſe in ſafe cuſtody immur'd I lie; 
Enchain'd and puniſh'd for my piety | 


Ess Ax. 


Yet do not be diſcouraged: for a genteel and eaſy 
method of writing letters is nothing but habit; and as 
ſoon acquired as any other knowledge, if attended to 
according to the importance of the thing. And the 
reaſon why ſo few perſons make a figure, as correipon- 
der:ts, is, becaule tis lighted and overlooked in modern 
diſcipline. For inſtance, obſerve only that country 
youth; what an awkwardneſs there is in his head, 


ſhoulders, hands, and feet: in ſhort, what an unlicked 


lump of ruſticity he is all over. And yet ſend him but 
a couple of years to the dancing-ſchool, and we itand 
aſtoniſhed at the alteration. His air is become noble, 
his mein ſoftened, his gait eaſy, his geſture gracetul ; in 
a word, even our own author (though 'tis his peculiar 
talent) cannot ſhow us ſo thorough and complex 2 
metamorpholis. 


Quantus erat mens factus Atlas. Jam barba comæque 
In ſylvas abeunt; jogæ ſunt humerique manuſque; 

Quod caput ante fuit, ſummo eſt in monte cacumen : 
Offa lapis ſtunt.— Metamor. lib. iv. ver. 657, 


Soon the high Atlas a high mountain ſtood, 
His locks and beard became a leafy w-od ; 
lis hands and ſhoulcers into ridges went, 
Ihe fummit-head ſtill crown'd the ſteep aſcent : 
His bones a ſold, rocky hardneſs gain'd: Eusprs. 


And yet all this, like fl] in writing letters, is brought 
about by diſciphne. Uſe therefore your endeavours to 
attain it: for ealy writing is the reſult of pains, and the 
efect of Rudy more than genius. 
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HyYPERMNESTRA to Lyxcfevus, 213 


Accus'd for ſparing the dear youth to kill, 5 
Applauded had I dar'd the horrid il] ! 

Yet of my diſobedience to repent 

Too great's the comfort to be innocent, 


ESS AT. 


| Ut fibi quivis 
Speret idem; ſudet multum, fruſtraque laboret 
Auſus idem. Hok. Art. Poet, 240. 


As all might hope to imitate with eaſe ; 

Yet while they ſtrive the ſame ſucceſs to gain, 

Should find their labour, and their hopes in vain. 
FRANCIS. 


NorTes. 


Verſa 1. Uni; The only one: the ſole remaining 
brother. 

Line 3. Cloſe in ſafe cuſtody, c] Horace, in book iii. 
ode 11, has moſt beautifully touched upon this piece of 
hiſtory. And there is no doubt but Ovid had his eye 
upon him. It will be improving, as well as pleaſant, 
to compare them. 


Me pater ſævis oneret catenis, 
Quad viro clemens miſero peperci: 
Me vel extremos Numidarum in agros 
Claſſe releget. Ver. 45. 


Me let my father load with chains, 
Or baniſh to Numidia's fartheſt plains ; 
My crime, that I a loyal wife, 
In love's compaſſion ſpar'd my huſband's life. 
| Francis. 
P 3 
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Full in my face my angry ſire may throw 
The torch, bright witneſs of my faithful vow, 10 
Or in this tender boſom lodge the ſteel, 
Which in his orders I employ'd ſo ill! 
Yet from my dying lips ſhall never fly 
One ſign of ſorrow, one repentant ſigh. 
Let Danaus, and the cruel brides repent, 15 
Of ſuch die acts the proper conſequent | 

Quick beats my breaſt, when riſes to my fight 
The guilty ſcene of that polluted night : 
A ſudden palſy o'er my limbs I feel, 
And from my trembling fingers drops the quill. 29 
The hand, that ſhould have ſeal'd a huſband's fate 
Scarce dares, tho? guiltleſs, the black crimes relate, 
Yet will I try :—Now twilight vapours riſe, 
Bright day recedes, and darkneſs veils the ſkies. 
To high Pelaſgian domes we vi:gins move, 25 
Arm'd with deſtructive tee}, inſtead of love. 
New day the guilded torches caſt abroad, 
With impious gums th' unwilling bearths we load. 


NorTEs. 


Verſa 19%. Fungi cæde; to perpetrate the murder. 
So fundius witd, one who has gone through, and done, 
with life. As alſo in the compound cf, ue beiis 
barbiton. Hos. lib. iii. od. 26. 

Line 23. — Now twilight wapours riſe, Tc.) The 
poet very judiciouſſy makes her touch upon all the ſtrong 
circumſtances of the ſtory; and indeed they are very 
moving, and full of terror, | 
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HYPERMNESTRA to LyNcxvs. 215 
« Come, Hymen ! come,” they cry ; he ſcorns 
their cries ; 

Even Juno from her own lov'd Argos flies. 30 
When briſk the youths, by large retinues led, 
Aſcend, with garlands crown'd, each royal bed: 
Joyful they move; ah! thoughtleſs of their doom! 
Each ſheet becomes a ſhroud, each bed a tomb. 

Now wine and ſleep their heavy eyes had ſeal'd, 
And a dead filence peaceful Argos held. 36 
Deep groans of death around I ſeem to hear, 
Too true, alas! it proves the found I fear, 
Cold ran my blood, my frighted reaſon fled, 
Trembling and pale I preſs'd the bridal bed. 40 
As ſlender corn by gentle zephyrs moves, 
As quiver in the wind, the poplar groves, 
So trembled I :—oppreſt with ſleep you lay, 
Caus'd by the noxious riot of the day. 


My fire's dire mandates all my fears diſpell'd, 45 


I roſe, and trembling the dire poniard held. 
The truth I ſpeak ; thrice high was rear'd the ſteel, 
And thrice relenting in my lap it fell : 


NorTEs. 


Line 35. Now wine and ſleep, Sc.] The darkneſs of 
the night, the deadneſs of the filence, and the horror 
of the dying groans, are enough to chill the blood of 
the reader, as well as the intended perpetrator of the 
murder, 

Line 47. Thrice high was rear'd the fleel —49. Thrice 
to your boſom.—5o. Thrice to your boſom.] This repetition 
15 a mechanic beauty, and a painting to the eye the act 
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Thrice to your boſom, (be the truth confeſs'd) 
Thrice to your boſom was the poniard plac'd, 50 
But pious fears th' inhuman fact withſtood, 

And love forbad to bathe my hands in blood, 

Torn was my hair, and rent my purple veſt, 
While thus ſoft whiſpers my hard fate expteſt. 

« Think, Hypermneſtra] how ſevere thy ſite: 55 
4 Quick, finiſh what his dread commands require, 


NoTESs. 


of irreſolution in Hypermneſtra. She places the ſword 
to his breaſt, and relenting takes it away again. She 
does it a ſecond time and removes it a ſecond time. She 
does it a third time, and relents afreſh. So that a man 
muſt be a great maſter of temper, not to let his indig- 
nation riſe, at the ſtupidity of a ſet of critics, without 
ſight, as well as tafte ; who are for ſtriking out the two 
lines admovi jugulo, &c. Which if it was done, it would 
not only deprive our author of an uncommon beauty, 
but as the next line /ed timor, &c. evidently anſwers the 
foregoing ones ; make him write abſolute nonſenſe. 
Line 55. Think, Hypermnefira ! &c.) Soliloquies, in 


dramatic pieces, require great judgment, both as to 


their length, and the occaſion on which they are intro- 
duced. But we muſt frequently find it done improperly, 
and for no reaſon upon earth, but to inform the ſpeciu- 
tor of ſomething the poet finds neceſſary he ſhould know : 
and can find no other way of doing it: not to ſay that 
they are as often ſpun out to an unnatural length. W here- 
as ſoliloquy is abſurd, except in particular circumſtances. 
For inſtance, in a cafe of doubt, where the mind is ab- 


| ſorbed in intenſe thought, and the perſonage has nd 


one to conſult with but himſelf : or, where violence of 


paſſion may be ſuppoſed to extort words from him inad- 


vertently. 


HyPERMNESTRA to LyNCEeus, 217 

« Deep plunge it in his breaſt ; the potent blow 

« Shall join him with his brother-ſhades below, 

&« Tt cannot be: too pow'rful are my fears, 

« And too unfit my nature, ſex, and years, 60 

“ Come, thy dire liſters copy, as he lies; 

« E'er this, by each a ſleeping huſband dies. 

« Ah! no:—much rather, if thou needs muſt kill 

« In thy own boſom plunge the murd'ring ſteel, 64 

% Ought they, for holding kindred realms to bleed? 

&« Since foreigners, of courſe, would elſe ſucceed, 

« Yet grant their deaths deſerv'd; what's thy offence, 

« To forfeit, by this crime, thy innocence ? 

« What's ſtcel to me, or inſtruments of doom, 

« Fit for no labour, but the peaceful loom?“ 70 
Thus while I mourn, the briny torrents flow 

Down my wan cheeks, and drench your limbs below, 

Wet with my tears you turn your blooming face, 

And ſeek inſenſibly my warm embrace: 

And, while in fleep you toſs your arms around, 75 

From the draw" {word you nigh receive a wound, 
When now my fire, and coming day, I fear, 

And thunder theſe dread mandates in your car, 


NOTES. 


vertently. In this light how natural and proper is this 
of Hypermnefra's* And in how painful a ſuſpenſe 
does it keep the reader; 'till ke fees the event ; till ſhe 
determines to ſpaze ler beloved huſt and, and riſque the 
utmoſt of her fatkcr*s reſentment? And the ſoundat. on 
of the reaſons why ſhe declines the cruel taſe, is equally 
juſt and beautiful; namely, the ſoftneſs of her nature, 
of her ſex, and of her youth. 


218 OVID's EPpisTLEs. 


« Wake, Lynceus! wake; you laſt of fiſty, riſe : 
Wake, or eternal ſlumbers ſeal your eyes.” 80 
Amaz'd you riſe ; (your flothful ſlumbers fly,) 

And in my trembling hand the ſword you ſpy : 
The cauſe you aſk; 4 Eſcape (I ſay) by flight, 


„While night conceals ;” you *ſcape conceal'd by 


night, 


NoTEs. 


Line 79. Wake, Lynceus ! wake, &c.] 


Surge, quæ dixit juveni marito, 
Surge, ne longus tibi ſomnus, unde 
Non times, detur : Hos. od. xi. lib. 3. 


Thus to her youthful lord ſhe cries, 
Awake, leſt ſleep eternal cloſe thine eyes ; 
Eternal ſleep: and, ah! from whom 
You little dread the fell, relentleſs doom. Fraxcis. 


Line 83. The cauſe you oſs; ** Eſeape (I ſay), &c.] 
There is great beauty in Hypermneſtra's not replying 
immediately to the queſtion; but abruptly urging him 
to precipitate his flight. This ſhe does in an expreſſion 
as ſhort as the occaſion was prefling ; um nox fit, 
efuge. There is a ſimilar beauty in the New Teſtament, 
on a ſimilar exigence. "Tis where our Saviour was 
waked allo out of his fleep by his diſciples in a ſtorm at 
ſca, with a © Maſter, Maſter, we perich.“ 

Here our author certainly improves upon Horace, 
who expreſſes more affection, than hurry, on the oc. 
caſion. 


J, pedes quo te rapiunt & auræ, 
Dum favet nox & Venus: i ſecundo 
Omine, 


Od, xi. lib. ;. 
While 
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HyPERMNESTRA to LyNCEus. 219 
Twas morn :—and Danaus with the morning 
comes, 85 
His ſons, yet recking in their gore, he ſums, 
One only wanted to compleat the guilt, 
He grieves ſo little kindred blood was ſpilt. 


Dragg'd by the hair, a parent's knees I leave, 


And in a priſon virtue's meed receive. 90 
Still Juno's rage on Io's race deſcends, 

Nor in the maid, the cow, or godeſs ends, 

Yet then her dire reſentment well might ceaſe, 

When brutal charms her Jove no more cou'd pleaſe, 

As on her wat' ry ſire's green bank ſhe ſtood, 93 

Horns not her own the new-made heifcr view'd. 

To cry ſhe ſtrove, a bellowing ſound was heard; 

And now her form, and now her voice, ſhe fear'd. 


NorTEs. 


While Venus, and the ſhades of night 
Protect thee, ſpeed, by ſea or land, thy flight ; 
May ev'ry happy omen wait 
To guide thee through this gloomy hour of fate, 
FRANCIS. 


Line 89. —a parent's knees I leave.] The antient ſup- 
plants always proſtrated themſelves, and embraced the 
knees of the perſon they applied to. | 

Line 91. Still Fund's rage on Jos race deſcends, c.] 
Ovid chuſes to deduce his heroine's misfortunes, in cach 


of their ſtories, from their original. However we 
ought not to complain, particularly on this occaſion ; as 


the metamorphoſis of lo, gives him an opportunity of 
being himſelf; and ſhowing us, on a favourite topic, 
what he can do in a juvenile playing upon words, and 
ſentiment, 
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220 OVTID's EpisTLEs. 

Why, nymph! this madneſs ?—why admire your 
ſhade ? 

And legs more numerous than by nature made? 100 

You who of late in rival charms was ſcen 

Preferr'd by Jove to Heav'n's imperial queen, 


To hardſhip doom'd, a brutal life ſuſtain 


With leaves, and graſs, the produce of the plain! 


Drink the clear ſtream; where branching from your 
brow 105 


Spread your broad horns, terrific from below. 

You too, of late the firſt in wealth and dreſs, 

Lie now as naked as the ground vou preſs, 

O'er ſeas, o'er lands, o'er kindred ſtreams you tray, 
Nor ſeas, nor lands, nor ſtreams obſtruct your way, 
Stop, lo! ſtop :—with fruitleſs toil you try 111 
From your brute form, or from yourſelf to fly. 
Yourſelf at once you fly, at once purſue ; 

Both your own guide, and your companion too, 


NorEsS. 


Line 111. Stop, I flop:—] The ſtop and paule in 
the fenſe and the line, a mechanic beauty, 

Line 113. Yourſelf at once you fly, at once purſu? ;] 
Ovid was particularly fond of this thought ; for we find 
it in the ſtory of Ixion in his Metamorphoſis ; and indeed 
better apphed, in my opinion, than here. 


Volvitur Ixton, & ſe ſequiturque fugitque. 
Metam. lib. iv. 


Stretch'd on the rouling wheel Ixion lies; 
Himſelf he follows, and himſelf he flies. Eusptx. 


HYPERMNESTRA to LyNCpvs, 221 
Where Nile, thro' ſeven broad channels, gluts the 
main, 115 


Your form, this madneſs o'er, returns again. 

Yet ceaſe, my plaints! nor fil the mournful page 
With antient tales, that pavilege of age! 
While nearer griefs oblige me to bemean 
Domeſtic ilis, and mis'ries of my own, 120 
My fire and uncle wage deitruQive wars, 
Th? event, the juſtice, of the cauſe declares. 
Driv'n from our autient realms, and native home, 
O'er diſtant climes, in penury, we roam : 
While the proud victor mounts the ſubject throne, 
And rules the tiibutary realins alone, 126 
Of all that royal croad, which propp'd your land, 
You now, the ſole remaining pillar fland : 
While I as much, and in their equal turn, 
The murd'ting ſiſters, as dead brothers, mourn: 130 


NOTES. 


Line 130. The murd ring fiſiers, c.] The followirg 
lines are an inſtance of the care taken by the be c.affics, 
wherever they repeated the ſame thought, to heighten 
the exprefiion. I his is ſo common a practice with them 
that examples will occur to you almoſt in every page. 
| ſhall therefore produce only one, cut of Virgil, who 
chiefly excellcd in it. It is ſuppoſed, by the critics in 
the krit con poſition of his Zincid, to have been left an 
hemiſtic; 


Miſenum Molidem, quo non præſtantior alter 
ZEre ciere viros: 


and that in reviſing he filled up the line, with this ant- 
mated and noble improvemcnt, 


M. artemque 
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222 OVID' ErTSsTIIs. 


Alike for both my ſtreaming ſorrows flow, 
The dead and living ſhare alike my woe, 


NorTEs. 


Martemque accendere cantu. 

' Eneid. vi. ver. 164. 
With regard to which imperfe@ or mutilated verſes, ſo 
frequent in the four firſt books of Virgil's /Eneid, I can- 
not but be of a different opinion from the generality of 
the learned. They ſuppoſe them to have been left ſo, 
by the author at firſt : whereas I rather imagine they 
came in a great meaſure, from the eraſements, which 
Tucca and Varius made, in their reviſal of that 
work, by Auguſtus's order. Tis much eaſier to pull 
down, than rebuild, May it not therefore be fairly 
preſumed, that they might ſtrike out here and there ſome- 
thing they diſliked, and yet find themſelves unable to 
replace it, with any thing better. This I mean with 
regard to many of them; for others ſeem evidently to 
him been owing to deſign in the author, who had a mot: 


© 
accurate judgment for mechanic beauties in poetry; 


Telorum interea ceſſat genus. — En. ii. ver. 405 


where the ſtopping of the line is a plain index to the ſenſe. 
And why may not that break both in the line and in the 
ſenſe, in Andromache's ſpeech, be the work of art ? 


Quem tibi jam 'Troja 


for may we not conſider it as a beauty for her ſorrow, 
at the mention of that beloved place, to burſt out in ſuch 
a flood of tears, as to hinder her from proceeding im- 
mediately ; and that when ſhe recovers, the may rather 
chuſe to haſten on to the honourable mention of her 
dear Hector, than to reſume the thread of her diſcourſe 


Ecquz jam puero eſt amiſſæ cura parentis ? 
Ecquid in antiquam virtutem animoſque viriles, 
Et pater Eneas, & avunculus excitet Hector? 


for 


HyYPERMNESTRA to LyNcCpvus, 223 

For racks reſerv'd I lie, my huſband ſpar'd, 
Fear, vice! if ſuch, fair virtue ! thy reward, 
And once the hundredth of the kindred train 1 35 
I die, and you the only youth remain. 

A virtuous couſin if you wiſh to ſerve, 
If, Lynceus! you the life, I gave, deſerve : 
Aſſiſt or kill me; and depriv'd of breath 
Steal to the pyre my body after death ; 140 
Drench my cold aſhes with a friendly tcar, 
And let my tomb this ſhort inſcription bear ; 
„ Here Hypermneſtra lies, an exil'd maid : 
« Her huſband's life preſerv'd; her own betray'd! 
„For love and innocence condemn'd to die; 145 
“% Unjuſt reward of am'rous piety |! 

More wou'd I add, but heavy chains oppreſs, 
And coward fears oblige my hand to ceaſe. 


NorTEs. 


for the poet tells us, ſhe wept in a uncommon manner, 
while ſhe ſpoke. 


Talia fundebat lacrymans, longoſque ciebat 
Incaſſum fletus. En. iii. ver, 340, 


Upon this ſuppoſition, what a figure do thoſe worthy 
critics make, who have endeavoured to fill up the verſe 
with peperit fumante Creuſa, and ſuch wretched nonſenſe ? 


Verſu 120% Cum rea /audis agar ;—when I am ac- 
cus'd for my virtue. So /aus in V iroil, 


En Priamus ! ſunt hic etiam ſua præmia Jaudi. 
En. i. ver. 465. 


See where the venerable Priam ſtands! 
dee virtue honour d in the Ly bian ſands! Piri. 
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[ 226 “J 


The ARGUMENT. 


SAPPHO, born in the iNand Leſbos in the Egean 


ſea, was a moſt celebrated lyric poeteſs, as ſufficient- 
ly appears from ſome ſmall fragments fill pre- 
ſerved, and from this epiſtle; which is ſuppoſed to 
owe it's exquiſite ſoftneſs to a transfuſion from her 
poems, She had entertained Phaon for ſome time 
with the moſt ardent affection; but the beautiful 
ingrate forſook her at laſt, and departed to the iſle 
of Sicily. Thence fhe endeavoured to re-call him 
by this letter, full of the tendereſt endearments ; and 
threatened, on his refuſing to return, that ſhe would 
go to Leucadium, a promontory of Epirus, and try 


the deſperate remedy of the Lover's Leap. 


[ 227 ] 


SAPPHO to PHAON, 


7 gf to my Phaon's eyes my letter ſhown, 


Is, from the hand, the learned writer known ? 


Ess Ax. 


APPHO bears a great name in antiquity, on 

account of the exquiſite ſoftneſs and beauty of 
her poems. And Longinus, among the reſt of her 
admirers, has given her the due praiſe of ſelecting the 
ſtrongeſt circumſtances of the ſubject ; which is a chief 
excellence. You will have a fight of the {mall remains 
of her poems in your lecture upon that author. 

It is indeed hardly to be ſuppoſed that Ovid, who 
made a good uſe of even his cotemporary poets, and 
thoſe of his own country, ſhould not have done the 
lame by one who wrote in a different age, as well as 
language. He has undoubtedly done it; and the epiſtle 
of Sappho to Phaon has profited from her poems. 

Lyric poetry, in which the excelled, ſeeins from the 
very nature of it to have been one of the moit antient 
ſpecies. For, in my opinion, even Paſtoral itſelf cannot 
diſpute precedence with it. Ihe celebration of the 
beneficence of the Deity, and man's natural tendency to 
gratitude, in his more {imple and uncorrupted ſtate, muſt 
very early have led him to make proper acknowledgment 
for it. And, as muſic and ſong are joyous things, it 
may fairly be ſuppoſed, that they would be ſoon called 
in as helps to heighten the worſhip. 

And indeed, it we look back into antiquity, the moſt 
antient pieces of poetry we {hall meet with, are of this 
kind, The hymns of Homer among the profane, and 
what are of ſtill older date, the triumphal ſongs of 
Moſes and Deborah, among the ſacred writers. And 
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228 OVID's EpsTLEs. 


Or muſt your Sappho's name appear below, 
To tell who taught theſe ſad complaints to flow ? 


Ess Ax. 


to ſpeak truth, like Homer, in the Epic kind, theſe, in 
the Lyric, have carried the art to ſuch perfection as no 
future attemps have been able to equal. Even in par. 
ticular beauties, which are quoted by their critics 24 
the chief excellencies of heathen authors, the Holy 
Scriptures (as I have already more than once obſerved 
greatly excel them. I will give you two inſtances out 
of theſe very ſongs, which are infinitely ſuperior to the 
ſame number of paſſages in their great heroes, Homer 
and Virgil. The former conſiſts of a beauty of the 
ſentiment, and animating faculty of poetry ; the latter 
is of the mechanic ſort. You muſt know then, that tuo 
moſt learned critics, Ariſtotle and Demetrius Phalareus, 
have deſervedly extolled Homer, for giving life and 
deſire to inanimate things; particularly inſtanced in the 
arrow, Iliad. lib. iv. verl. 125. 


a JP ». 9% A 
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Th' impatient weapon whizzes on the wing; Port. 


Yet how lifeleſs is this to that of Moſes ? (Deut. chap, 
xxxii. verſe 42.) 1 will make mine arrows drunk wit) 
blood, amd my fwword fall devour fleſh. 

The other is a laboured line of Virgil's ; which, by 
ending with a ſounding monoſyllable, repreſents mecha- 
nically to the ear the fall of a bull knocked down in 
ſacrihce 


Sternitur, exanimiſque tremens procumbit humi /:: 
. En. v. lin. 481 
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SAPPHO'to PHAON, 229 


Aſk not why now alternate meaſures pleaſe; 5 
'Twas love firſt chang'd the lyric poeteſs, 
Sad elegy requires a mournful ſtrain, 
Nor can the lyre of injur'd love complain. 
I burn as ripen'd harveſts, wrap'd in fire, 
When winds to aid the ſpreading peſt conſpire, 10 
Hot Etna's fields by Phaon's foot ate preſt, 
While Sappho more than Etna's flames infeſt. 
In vain I ftrive ; no lyric numbers flow; 
Song is the giſt of minds, exempt from woe. 


Ess Ax. 


The bull, convulſive with the deadly wound, 
Groans, tumbles, rolls, and quivers on the ground. 
MITT; 


Yet ſee the gradual inclinations, and dying ſtruggles, 
of Siſera, how they are painted in the ſong of Deborah 
(Judges chap. v. verſe 27.) and the fall at laſt, even in 
a proſe tranſlation, equal to that of the moſt judicious 
poet, in verſe. At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay 
down : at her feet he bowed; he fell: where he boavea, 
there he fell. daun d ad. 


NorkEs. 


Line 11. Hot Etna's ficlds, c.] You may obſerve 
what uſe the claſſics made of the Sciences, to embelliſh 
their poetry. The beauty of this paflage is owing to 
the ſituation of Etna. So that Ovid was here indebted 
both to his {kill in Geography and Natural Philoſophy, 
for one of the prettieſt thoughts in all his works. And 
how greatly are Virgil's works ſet of by his extenſive 


OS a 4 
knowledge in Geometry; and Astronomy in particular? 


Q 3 


230 OVID's EPpisTLEs. 
Pyrrhian, Methymnian flames delight no more, 15 
Nor all the Leſbian maids I lov'd before : 
Fair Anactoria, Cydno | deſpiſe, _ 
Nor Atthis ſeems ſo cha:mming to my eyes. 
With hundreds more, too well belov'd by me: 
Wretch | what was their's now centers all in thee ! 
A form you have, and years how fit for joy! 21 
A form inſidious to my longing eye! 
A Phebus now you ſeem, with harp and bow; 
And, branching horns aſfum'd, a Bacchus now. 
And Daphne one, and one his Cretan warm'd, 25 
Yet neither nymph with lyric numbers charm'd, 
While mc the Muſes teach their ſofteſt ſkill, 
And the wide world my ſpreading, praiſes fill, 
Nor more Alceus's bold ſtrains admire, 
Tho' loſtier ſounds exalt his manly lyte. 30 
What tho? hard nature outward charms denies, 
Wit, with more laſting charms, that want ſupplies, 


NorTEs. 


Line 23. 4 Phebus new you ſeem, &c.) Sculpture 
flouriſhed chiefly in Greece, and we may be ſure that 
the ſtatues of their youthful gods were finiſhed in very 
high taſte. Hence we may be ſenſible how great a 
compliment ſhe paſſed upon her favourite, by com- 
paring him with a Bacchus, or a Phebus. Anacreon doe: 
the fame to his beloved Bathyllus. See his xxix. ode; 
where after many orders to the artiſt how to deſcribe 
him; he adviſes him, as the ſhorteſt way, to convert a 
Phebus into Bathyllus ; and if ever he ſhould go to $2: 
mos, to make a Phebus again of that Bathyllus. 


in ſo 
little 
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 SAPPHO to PHAoON, 231 


True, I am ſhort 3 but then how great my name! 
I meaſure by the ſtandard of my fame. 
Fair am I not: yet Jove's illuſtrious ſon. 35 
By Cepheus' daughter's native brown was won. 

Oft' a white pigeon joins a duſky love, 

Nor ſhuns the green his party-colour'd dove. 

If none, unequal in the charms of face, 

Shall grace your bed; none e'er your bed ſhall grace. 
Yet, in my verſe the beauties ſeen, you vow 41 
'Twas fit my words alone ſhould ever flow. 


NorTEs. 


Line 37. Off a white pigeon, &c.] The explication 
of this paſſage by ſeveral commentators ſeems to me 
very forced, and indeed wide of the author's meaning. 
Sappho and Phaon were of the ſame ſpecies, though the 
one was fair, and the other brown. What then is the 
love of pzacocks to doves, or parrots to turtl-s, to the 
purpoſe here? The argument certainly requires the 
ſenſe to be; as white doves often pair with party- 
coloured ones, and as black turtles couple with green 
ones, ſo why ſhould you ſtand upon complexion, and 
not love me as well, as if I was as fair as yourſelf ? 

Line 39. JF none, c.] Ovid, as all other wits do, 
rather than not be witty, ſometimes deals in the lower 
kinds of it. Here he took it into his head to make 
both the penthemimers of a pentameter verſe, to conſiſt 
: 1 the ſame words, without violation of the 
enic, 


Nulla futura tua eſt, nulla futura tua eſt. 


[ cannot help obſerving to you, that this borders a little 
upon that ſpecies of falſe wit, which even it's antiquity 
has not made venerable ; and which may be met with 
in ſome editions of the Greek Minor-Poets. I mean 
little poems ſhaped into the various figures of an egg, an 
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2.32 OVID' ErpisTLEs, 


I ſung ; your kiſſes broke th". aſpiring note, 
(A circumſtance no lover &er forgot,) 

My kiſſes too you prais'd; I pleas'd in all; 
But moſt when love's delightful labours call, 
Then moſt my wantonneſs the lover bleſt, 
The ſprightly mocion, and well-ſuited jeſt, 
And while both ſouls in ſeas of pleaſure ſwim, 


My dying languors o'er each weary limb, 59 Sha 
Now, your new prey, Sicilian damſels come ; We 
Leſbos adicu ! Sicilia is my home, Wi 
Ye Nihan matrons | cautious of his guile, Me 
Send back my faithleſs wand'rer from your iſle ; Thi 
Nor heed his flatt'ring tongue's deceitful lore; 55 As | 
What now he ſays, was ſaid to me before, * My 
| You 
NorTEs. * 
ax, a pair of wings, an altar, and a ſhepherd's pipe. Vs 
But for a moſt ingenious account of this, and many other 
ſorts of petty wit, I ſhall refer you to Mr Addiſon: Mez 
who has treated them in a manner exquiſitely humorous ; Brea 
for humor was his peculiar talent. You will find them WW yy, 
in the Spectator, No. 58. and following papers. K 
Line 51. Now, your new prey, Sicilian damſels cone, ar 
Sc.] 1 believe we may, for the reaſon given in the M 
eſſay, venture to pronounce, that this epiltle excels the Cant 
reſt in delicacy of ſentiment. How beautiful is her wr 
abdicating her own country, and adopting Sicily in it ne 
ſtead; becauſe he is there? How judicious the caution My 


to the ladies of that iſland, not to truſt his perfdious 
addreſſes? And what exceeds all, is, that delightful 
apoſtrophe to her favourite godeſs Venus from the loca! 
circumſtance of her having a celebrated temple on nioun! Lis 
Eryx in that iſland, in th 


SAPPHo to PHAoN, 233 
Thou too, love's gode(s ! from high Erix' ſhrine, 
Save thy ſoft bard for Sappho all is thine, 
Or is my preſent fortune as the paſt, 
Firm to her courſe, and bitter to the laſt? bo 
Six birth-days o'er, my copious ſortows flow; 
A ſire's untimely death demands iny woe, 
Smote with a hariot's love my brother burns; 
Shame, loſes, poverty aſſault by turns. 
Wenlch loſt by crimes, by crimes to ſeek again, 65 
With nimble oats he {k1ms the azure plain, 
Me too he hates, who faithiu'ly reprove ; . 
This freedom gets, and this a flifiwm's love ! 
As if too few my endleſs troubles were ; 
My little daughter aggravates my care. 70 
You, the laſt cauſe of my complaints, are join'd:— 
Borne is my vcilel by no proſp'rous wind. 

Spread o'er my neck, neglected, hangs my hair, 
No ſparkling gems my taper fingers wear, 

Mean is my garb; no gold my locks reſtrains, 75 
Breathing the eflcnce of Arabia's plains, 
Whom ſhould I drels for? whom attempt to pleaſe ? 
Far hence the only feaſon for my dreſs, 

My tender breaſt the lighteſt dart can wound ; 
Cauſe for my ever-loving ever found ! 80 
Whether theſe laws at firlt the filters gave, 

My vital thread not temper'd with the grave : 


NoTEs. 


Line 81. Vetber theje laws, & c.] The obſervations 
in the four following lines are both philoſophical and 
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Or Sappho's ſtudies mould to love the heart, 

Soft as her muſe, and melting as her art! 8 
What wonder if his years, which man might charm, 
His down and prime of youth ſhould Sappho warm ? 
Aurora you for Cephalus had ſeiz'd, 

Had not too well her former rapine pleas'd. 

Him had the Moon, that all things views, eſpy'd, 
Bade, he had ſlept, by lov'd Endymion's fide. 9go 
Him Venus” iv'ry car to Heaven had borne, 

But Mars might love him, and the godeſs ſcorn. 

O neither boy, nor youth! fit, blooming prime 
You grace, you glory of the preſent time 

Come, on my boſom, beauteous youth! recline; 95 
Your love I aſk not, only ſuffer mine. 

I write, and ſpringing tears my eyes diſtill, 

Sce crouds of blots this place, extended, fill. 
Reſolv'd to go, at leaſt you might have ſaid, 

With falſe, feign'd ſighs, “Adieu, my Leſbian 
| „ maid!” 100 
My tears behind, and laſt embrace you leave; 

Nor knew I then how much I had to grieve, 
Nought I of your's, but injury, retain, 

And with you my ſoft pledge departs in vain. 


NorkEs. 


juſt. Senſibility with reſpect to the ſofter paſſions is 
owing equally to tne moulding of nature, and the turn 
of the education. But where both unite, as in Sappho; 
the effect mult be very ſtrong indeed. 


SAPPHO to PHAON, 235 


Commands I gave not, nor commands cou'd give, 


But that of Sappho mindful you wou'd live. 106 
By Love I ſwear, that Arict ally of thine, 

And by my deitics, the tuneful Nine! 

When I was told, that far my joys were flown, 

I cou'd not weep, nor ſpeak ;—but in a groan, 110 

Tears leſt my eyes, and words my palate fail'd ; 

And icy cold my freezing heart congeal'd. 

When grief a paſſage found, my breaſt was bare 

To blows; I ſhriek, and cut my flowing hair: 

As whea a tender mother to the pyre 115 

Bears her loſt babe, and places on the fire. 

Theſe griefs Charaxus, my hard brother! pleaſe, 

Theſe glad he, paſſing and repaſſing, ſees. 

And cruel odium on my grief to throw, 


« Her daughter lives,” he cries, “ for what her 
« woe?” 120 


Shame never dwells with love; my boſom bar'd, 
And torn my veſt, in public I appear'd.— 

You, Phaon! are my care; my dreams by night, 
Dreams fairer than the day's delicious light, 


NorTEs:. 


Line 110. I could not weep, nor ſpeak, Sc.] How ad- 
mirably does Ovid every where deſcribe the paſſions ! 
Upon a ſudden ſurprize, they are too big for expreſſion; 
and conſequently, like a croud haſtening out at a narrow 
gate, ſtop the very outlets, by which they are to vent 
themſelves. | 

Line 123. You, Phaon! are my care; &c.] As Lon- 
ginus has obſerved upon Sappho's odes, (fragments of 
of two which alone have reached us) that they are a 
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There, diſtant as you are, you back return; 12 

And ſleep's too-fleeting joys I quickly mourn, 

Oft' I in fancy on your arm recline ; 

As oft? your neck's lov'd weight I bear on mine. 

Now ſoothing words with real accents ſpeak, 

To ſerve my waking ſenſe my lips awake, 139 

I taſte thoſe kiſſes you was wont to give, 

With am'rous ardor, and at once receive. 

To tell the reſt I bluſh, but on we go: 

Nor is it common bliſs to have you fo, 134 
But when himſelf and all things Phebus ſhows, 

That ſleep fo ſoon is fled provokes my woes, 

The conſcious grove and grot I ſeek in vain. 

As if what knew our bliſs, cou'd heal my pain. 

Thither, as drove by magic charms I ſtray, 

Frantic; and in the winds my treſſes play. 140 


5 


NoTEs. 


true copy of nature, and a moſt exact deſcription of the 
ſymptoms obſervable in that diſtemper ; ſo with equa! 
truth, we may affirm of Ovid, that this epiſtle is as juſt 
a portrait of the thoughts, and employment of a lover. 
All the night long, ſhe acts over again, in dreams, all 
the tender parts of her paſſion : and when day returns, 
ſhe haſtens to the place of their moſt uſual aſſignations, 
and viſits one by one the ſcenes of their former 
happineſs. But, alas! (what is a moſt beautiful re- 
flection of our author's) ſhe finds neither him, nor the 
place: for the beauty of the ſcene was vaniſhed, and 
her eyes were opened enough to find that 4%, fuit ille 
Joci, he ſtampt the value upon the place. 


Whicl 
hama 
che 9 


S Arno to PHaon, 237 

There with rough tophus roof'd, the grot I ſpy ; 
Once with Mygdonian marble proud to vie. 
The grove I find, which oft” ſupplied a bed, 
And ſcreen'd the lovers with a friendly ſhade. 
Mine and the grove's dear lord no glades diſcloſe, 145 
Mean is the place; from him 1t's value roſe, 
The well-known turf, it's graſs depreſs'd, I view, 
For by the lovers“ weight it downward grew, 
Incumbent on the place you touch'd I fall, 
And the lov'd flow'rs my ſtreaming tears re-call. 150 
Now with ſhed leaves to mourn the trees appear, 
Nor ſcoth zerial choirs the raviſh'd ear. 
The Daulian-bird, ſad mother! mourns alone, 
A huſband ill-reveng'd, and murder'd ſon. 
She Itys, Sappho ſings her abſent love; 155 
The reſt is night's deep filence thro' the grove. 

A lucid fount there runs, more clear than glaſs, 
Fame gives a ſea- green genius to the place. 


NoTEs. 


Line 145. Mine and the groves dear lord, &fc ) The 
deicriptions, ſcenes, and reflections upon them, in this 
epiſtle, are not to be equalled by all antiquity ; and we 
may have a ſufficient idea of true Sapphic ſoftneſs 
irom them. 

Line 158. Fame gives a ſea-green genius to the place] 
Indeed it did the ſame to all other rivers and fountains. 
Even trees themſelves were ſuppoſed to have a deity 
which inhabited them, under the name of a dry ad or 
lamadryad ; but in the ſame manner as Horace deſcribes 
the genius born with every man, 
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Green ſmiles the margin ; and it's boughs above 
A wat'ry lotus ſpreads, itſelf a grove | 160 
Here as my limbs, with ſorrow ſpent, I threw, 

A beauteous naid ſtood, confeſs'd to view. 

She ſtood and ſaid; “ Since with unanſwer'd pain 
« You love z—go, ſeek Ambracia's healing main. 
* Phebus from high th' extended ſeas explores, 165 
© Men call them Actian and Leucadian ſhores. 
Hence, Pyrrha lov'd, Deucalion dar'd to throw 
« His weight, and preſs'd, unhurt, the waves below. 
* At once, Deucalion's ardent flame ſuppreſt, 

« 'The fickle god remov'd to Pyrrha's breaſt; 170 
« Such terms the place has gain'd : the Lover's Leap 
Explore, and ruſh undaunted from the ſteep, 


NoTES. 


mortalis in unum 
Quodque caput—— Ep. lib. ii. Ep. ii. lin. 188. 9. 


for- they were ſuppoſed either to die with them ; or at 
leaſt to remove their habitation ; which we may call the 
metempſy coſis of plants. 

Line 171. —the Lover's Leap, c.] Ovid carries up 
the antiquity of this remedy for love very high, by re- 
preſenting the great reſtorer of the human race as making 
uſe of it. The deſpairing ſhepherd in Theocritus's third 
Idyllium threatens his miitreſs with a reſolution of trying 
the ſame experiment. 


Say for what dire offence I now atone, 
Thus, thus unhear'd to vent my ceaſeleſs moan ? 

High on yon' rock theſe paſt'ral weeds I'll throw, 
And loſe my ſorrows in the gulph below: 


Where 


hy —— 525 


SAPPHO to PHAON, 239 

She ſpoke and vaniſh'd with the voice: I riſe 
Cold while the tears fall copious from my eyes. 174. 
I go; ye nymphs ! the mention'd rocks explore 
Love ſhall preſide, and fear {hall be no more. 
Things cannot well go worſe ; up, Zephyr! ſpring, 
Bear my light body on thy gentle wing. 
You too, ſoſt Love ! my rapid fall ſuſtain, 179 
Dead I ſhou'd brand with crimes Leucadia's main. 
Borne thence my harp, our common gift, ſhall ſhine, 
A verſe or two inſcrib'd, at Phebus' ſhrine. 

„ This grateful Sappho, Phebus ! gives to thee : 

“ Lyres ſuit the donor, ſuit the deity.” 


Nores. 


Where Olpis, ſtudious o'er his finny prey, 
See ſportive tunnies ſkim along the ſea. 
That act, tho' waves th' intended fate deny, 
May glut, with horrid joy, your cruel eye. 


But for a more compleat hiſtory of this cure of love, 
I ſhail refer you to Mr Addiſon ; who has handled the 
ſubject in a maſterly manner, as a critic, and embelliſhed 
it witn his native humour. You will find it in the 
Spectator, numbers 223, 227, 229, and 233. 

Line 183. This grateful Sappho, Phebus, gives to thee : 


Sc.] As, in other places, Ovid hath obliged us, with 


beautiful copies of antiquity, in epitaphs, oracles, &c. : 
lo here he furniſhes us with an equally finiſhed pattern 


of an inſcription proper for a gift, to be depoſited in the 


temple of a favourite deity. We are indebted to Virgil 
tor one of the ſame kind, as carved upon a ſhield by his 
heroe, and hung up in this ſame temple. 
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Yet why to Actian coaſts ſhou'd Sappho tend, 183 
When back your flying feet might better bend? 


NorTEs. 


ZEneas hæc de Danais victoribus arma. 
En iii. 288. 


——— heſe arms, with blood diſtain'd, 
From conqu' ring Greece the great Eneas gain'd. 
Pirr. 


Concerning which I ſhall give you my opinion impar- 
tially. They are both excellent in different ways. 
The ellipfis, by dropping the verb peſui, adds greatly 
to the ſimplicity and grandeur of Virgil's, and renders 
it very ſuitable for an epic poem. But then perhaps you 
ſay, that among the Romans, who were more accuſtomed 
to things of this nature than we, that was no great 
matter; becauſe on their monuments it ſeldom took up 
more room than the P capital, and conſequently was 
eaſily filled up by the mind even without it. But then 
is there not in Ovid's a genteel eaſe, which equally ſuits 
his ſpecies of writing? And does not the ſecond line, 
by a repetition of the ſame word, and others not un- 
ſimilar in ſound, mechanically repreſent the connection 
hinted at in the ſentiment between the deity and the 
donor ? 


Convenit illa mihi, convenit illa tibi. 
Lyres ſuit the donor, ſuit the deity ! 


Which beauty has been attempted in the tranſlation; 
though, as has been obſerved before, tis very difficul: 
to preſerve, what I call, literal figures of ſpeech, on 
theſe occaſions. For words are arbitrary, and the ſame 
ſenſe is expreſſed by different ſounds in different lan- 


Su ages. 


But 


IO) > ef nd 


SAPPHO to PHAoON, 241 
You, ſooner than Leucadian ſeas can cure, 
Your form as Phebus fair, your ſkill as ſure |! 
Can you, than rocks and billows harder far, 
With eaſe, the title of my murder bear ? 190 
Better this breaſt with your's was cloſely join'd, 
Than daſh'd on rocks; the ſport of waves and wind! 
The breaſt, which Phaon, daily critic! prais'd ; 
Whoſe ſenſe his wonder and applauſes rais'd : 


NorTEes. 


But what gives Ovid the greateſt advantage over his 
antagoniſt in this affair, is, the propriety obſerved in 
Sappho's gratitude to the deity of her particular art ; 


Tibi, Phebe, pottrie. 


For that this was uſually obſerved, appears, from 
what Horace urges in excuſe for himſelf, in his firſt 
epiſtle; that Veianius, diſbanded, had nailed up his 
arms to the pillar of Hercules's temple. And why Her- 
cules's? Becauſe, as the god of ſtrength, he was the 
patron deity of Gladiators. Not to ſay, that at the 
cloſe of his own gallantries, he directs his lute, which 
had been principally employed in love-ſongs, and his 
military apparatus for ſtorming his miſtreſles houſes, as 
no longer uſeful, to be dedicated to Venus, the godeſs 
ot gallantry ; 


Nunc arma defunctumque bello 
Barbiton his paries habebit, 
Lævum marinz qui Veneris latus 

Cuſtodit, &c. 


But now crown'd with conqueſt I hang up my arms, 

My harp, that campaign'd it in midnight alarms. 

Here fix on this wall, here my enſigns of wars, 

By the ſtatue of Venus, &c. FRANCIS, 
R 


ili. 
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Now were it eloquent but ſorrow chills 195 
My ſpirits, and my wit is dampt with ills, 

Gone is my ſoftneſs, gone my former fire, 

Dumb is the harp with grief, and dumb the lyre, 
Ye Leſbian married and unmarried throngs, 

Ye Leſbian nymphs ! late ſubject of my ſongs ; 200 
Ye, that with infamy my paſſion ſtain ; 

Ceaſe, Leſbian maids! to croud around my train, 
With Phaon all that pleas'd you once is flown ; 

A wretch! I almoit call'd the youth my own, 
Phaon reſtor'd your poeteſs reſtores, . 205 
He gives and takes away her lyric pow'rs, 

Yields his hard breaſt to my ſucceſsful pray'r ? 

Or fall my words in vain, diſpers'd in air? 

O wou'd the wiads, that back my vows repel, 
Reſtore, ſlow wand'rer | your reluctant ſail! 219 
If you return, and votive gifts prepare, 

Why ſhou'd ſo long delay increaſe my care? 

Looſe ;—ſprung from ocean, Venus {mooths the ſea; 
Looſe ; and the gale ſhall find the deſtin'd way. 
Love's ſelf, on deck enthron'd, the helm ſhall hold, 
His hand the ſail contract, his hand unfold, 210 
Or if from Sappho far you chuſe to fly, 

Think that you ne'er will find a reaſon why, 

At leaſt a cruel line ſnou'd bid me go, 
And loſe in the Leucadian ſea my woe. 


The ARGUMENT. 


PARIS, the ſon of Priam, king of Troy by his 
queen Hecuba, having received a promiſe of obtaining 
Helen, the daughter of Tyndarus and Leda, from 
the godeſs Venus, in return for his juſt 40 of 
the diſpute between the three celeſtial godeſſes for 
the prize of beauty, ſet ſail for Sparta. Here he 
was generouſly entertained by Menelaus the ſon if 
Atreus, and huſband to Helen. Soon after hi 
arrival, buſineſs calling Menalaus to Crete, he 
recommended his Trojan gueſt to the the care of his 
queen, Paris, encouraged by the abſence of her 
huſband, conveys to her the following epiſtle; full 
of the moſt artful flattery, inſinuations of His mi 
ardent paſſion, and beaſts of the ſplendor and gaiety 

of his father's court and kingdom, 
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PARIS to HELEN. 


| pug from a Trojan youth, bright nymph! re- 


ceive; 
What want himſelf he muſt, or you muſt give. 


Ess A x. 


HIS is the epiſtle, which, as I before obſerved 
to you, borders upon comedy. The gallantry 
of Paris, and the various methods he makes ule of to 
diſcover, and enſure ſucceſs to, his love, are ve 
agreeable to that ſubject. Hence the air of the whole 
is quite different from that of the reſt, and it has a 
gaiety and chearfulneſs of it's own. 

And indeed not only the ſubject, but the ſentiment 
alſo and dition are comic; and of a nature quite new, 
to what we elſewhere meet with, in this work. For a 
man will be ever erring againſt propriety, who does not 
ſee, that there is a ſort of language appropriated to 
every different ſubject; and that the diction, for inſtance, 
of tragedy and comedy ſhould be as diametrically 
oppoſite, as the different paſſions of joy and grief, or 
their concomitant effects ſmiles and tears. 

I have given you many inſtances of comic expreſſion 
in Terence, with correſpondent ones, in our own lan- 
guage: and in Plautus you may furniſh yourſelves with 
many more. For certainly the latter has a great deal 
more of what Cæſar laments, as the only thing in which 


Terence is deficient, under the denomination of vis 


camica. 
But as the beauty of decorum in writing is beſt ſeen, 


and indeed retained, from a view of the oppoſite im- 


proprieties, 
8 Diſcit 
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246 OVID' EPptisTLEs. 
Say, ſhall I ſpeak ? or is my paſſion known ? 
Even more than I cou'd wiſh already ſhown ? 


Ess Ax. 


Diſcit enim citius, meminitque libentius illud 
Quod quis deridet, quam quod probat & veneratur, 
Hon. Ep. lib. 2. Ep. 1. ver. 202. 


-for quickly we diſcern, 

With eaſe remember, and with pleaſure learn, 
Whate'er may ridicule and laughter move, t 

Not what deſerves our beſt eſteem and love. . 

| —- Francis, t 

image to yourſelves a man, that uſes the pompons a 
language of tragedy, either in writing comedy, or in ' 
common life; or one, who, telling a ſtory concerning / 
trifles, affects to ſet it off with big words, and endea- g 
vours | 
"#90 9341 v 
nugis addere pondus, a 

1 3 a 
co give ſuch trifles weight. Franc. 1 

and you will preſently be ſenſible, how juſtly he will be 7 
ridiculous to a judicious audience. 5 
But this kind of impropriety is moſt glaringly offen- : 
ſive, in what is delivered from the Pulpit. Thence { 


nothing but what is grave and ſolemn, and what carrics 
with it a dignity. ſuitable to the ſubject, the place and 1 
the occaſion can proceed, with any degree of grace; or 
be hear'd without pain, or a more improper Saiſon, Dr 
South's ſermons, for inſtance, contain in them perhaps 
as many noble ſentiments and fine expreſſions, in ſhort, 
as large a number of manly beauties both of thought [ 
, and language, as any writings in the world. But whether 
| through the fault of the age, in which puns and low 
| wit were too much in vogue; or whether helped or 

war 
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PARIS to HEILEN. 247 
For bettei were it hid, 'till times appear, 5 
When joy ſhall triumph, unallay'd with fear. 
But, ah! who well diſſembles his defires ? 
For light innate betiays the hidden fires. 


Ess Ax. 


ward by a natural turn for them, as ſome weeds flouriſh 
chiefly in the richeſt ſoil; he now and then deſcends 
from his own dignity, and the importance of the ſubject, 
to put off a joke. And this brings to my mind even 
angels punning, in the middle of a battle, in Milton, 
that Father of Sublimity. Such is this impropriety of 
ſentiment. Nor is that of language leſs diipleatng. I my- 
ſelf having ſate for fifteen minutes together to hear a 
young ſprig of divinity lug into his diſcourſe all the 
faſhionable cant of the town ; to convince us, I ſuppole, 
that he kept god rather than learned company. During 
which time, our ears were fo peſtered with waving and 
availing, with aſügnations and intrigues, with whims 
and piques, with hums and appointments, in a word, 
with the whole vocabulary of the ſtage, moſt theatrically 
diſplay'd; that I begun to be out of all patience, and 
ſnatch up my hat; when to ray great relief, he ſplit his 
police diſcourſe in the middle, promiſing us the remain- 
der the next opportunity. Which favour, thankful not 
ſo much for what I had had of him, as what he had 
exculed me being without, I choſe to decline: for 
I ſhould have expected to have been obliged to run 
through the fathionable diverſions in the latter part, 
as I had done the faſhionable language in the former; 
and to have heard of nothing but maſquerades and 
ridottos, balls and concerts, routs and drums. And 
I aſſure you they would have been no improper ſequel, 


nor at all more unſuitable either to the place or the 
lubject. ; 
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Vet if not deeds, but words, my ſuit ſhou'd move, ] 
Hear the true meſſage of my heart, “ I love,” 10 / 
My all confeſs'd ; with frowns to kill me ſpare, \ 
Nor be thoſe radiant eyes leſs kind than fair, 1 
Such of theſe lines your kind reception known, E 
Their fate, I'll hope, in time may be my own. ] 
This, Venus, grant, nor be the promiſe vain 15 8 
Induc'd by which I croſs'd the foaming main. B 
N 
NorTEs. A 

Line 10. Hear the true meſſage of my heart, „I lowe.”] 

There is great ſtrength in the original, by relating the 
whole in a ſingle word. This is what the Latins par- F. 
ticularly excelled in. Cæſar's veni, vidi, vici; impreſſed : 
upon us not only a great idea of the heroe, and the ſcholar; N 
but alſo a ſtrong image of the expedition with which Fe 
he march'd and conquer'd. So Terence, in his Andria, N 
gives us a full account of a funeral and the whole pro- 3 
ceſſion, in little more than a line, (E 
=. 


| Funus interim 
Procedit : ſequimur : ad ſepulchrum venimus : on 
In ignem poſita eſt : fletur. Act. i. ſc. i. 


We have another example in the ſame author, which 


takes in a ſtill longer proceſs, in fewer words, ] 
Perſuaſum eſt homini : factum eſt : ventum cſt: | why 
vincimur : ſet 
Duxit. Phormio, Act 1. ſc. 2. = 
And, indeed, without this faculty of comprizing a great | of 
deal in a ſmall compaſs, a man will never excel in the love 
agreeable accompliſhment of a ſtory-teller. For the | und 
myſtery of that art lies, in ſlipping over trivial cir- 8 gou 
cumſtances in few words, and enlarging on what vill r 
eit 


admit of ornament. 


PaR1s to HELEN, 249 1 

For know, by Heav'n commiſſion'd Paris came; 1 
And Love's bright goddeſs ratifies his claim. 
Vaſt boon indeed I- yet mine are all your charms, | | 
»Twas Venus' ſelf conſign'd them to my arms. 20 | 
By her encouraged, from Sigean ſhores, 
The ſpatious deep I plow'd with Phrygian oars. | 
Sprung from the wave, ſhe ſmooth'd the wat'ry reign, | 
Breath'd proſp*rous gales, and ſwept us o'er the main: | 
Still may ſhe rule my boſom's am'rous tide, 25 l 
| 

| 


And to their port my failing wiſhes guide, 


With me, theſe flames, not here conceiv'd, were 
brought, 


It 
Far o'er a length of ſea your charms I ſought, | | 
No error led me, no loud tempeſts drove, | 
For all my bus'neſs, and my guide, was Love. 30 Nt 
No merchant I the gainful ocean plow'd, i 
(Heaven but protect the wealth itſelf beſtow'd ) ö 1 
Nor came I Grecian cities to ſurvey, 
Our realms have cities richer far than they. 


— — 
— 
+ — 


NorkEs. | Wl 


Line 27. With me, theſe flames, not here conceiv'd, awere 14 
brought, c.] The chief excellence of this epiſtle ſeems 4 
to be the author's art and delicacy in making his heroe nl 
ſet off in ſuch various lights, the exceſive ſtrength and With 
| greatneſs of his paſſion. Here he diſclaims all motives 
1 | of gain or curioſity, as trivial things; affirming that | 
® ' love of her alone could have prevail's with him to have I | 
* | undertook ſo hazardous an enterprize: and in the fore- | 

. WF going paragraph he boaſts that the attempt was not only , 
u back'd, but indeed commanded by a moſt powerful 
| deity. Both arguments, which would not fail of having | 
weight with the fair, i þ 


250 OVID's EpTSsTI ES. 

You, love's ſupreame reward! J ſought alone; 35 
My panting boſom fir'd with charms unknown. 
Firſt, in idea, I beheld that face, 


When Fame's loud trumpet ſung your match ſs 
grace: 


Nor is it ſtrange, ſince cruel Fates compel, 
That at ſuch diſtance Cupid's darts I feel: 40 
Such Heav'n's high will, which that you may revere, 
Attentive to my true relation, hear. 

While yet within my mother's womb I lie, 
(Big was the burden, and her throes were nigh :) 


NoT'ts. 


Line 43. While yet, &c.] The ſtrange circumſtances 
of his birth, expoſition, education, and life, which the 
the author, judiciouſly inſerts here, contribute to con- 
vince her of his conſequence, and the inculgence of 
Heaven in his favour. They ferve alſo, which is not 
leſs to the purpoſe, as an introduction to his paſſion oh 
her, and to acquaint her with it's no leſs extraordinary r! 
and original. The ſtory is told in a pretty manner = 
Ovid ; but you will be pleas'd to ſee him out-done, even 
at ** own weapons, Deſcription, in a manuſcript copy 
of Latin verſes, intitled, Judicium Paridis, by Ur 
Markham, the preſent ingenious head-maſter of Weſt- 
minſter-ſchool. They won him the prize at Chriſt- 
Church in Oxford, when a youth there; and were a 
preſent to me from my moſt learned friend Dr Watſon, 
late of Cecil- ſtreet, and I fee they are wrote in his own 
hand. You will excuſe me a few tears, on this affecting 
occaſion; the ſtroke is fo heavy and ſo recent; and the 
loſs ſo great to myſelf, to the Public, to the Faculty, 
and to Literature in general. 


His 


5» oo _ %* }Þ bad 


PARIS to HELEN, 251 
Forth from her womb, in viſionary thought, 45 
A burning torch of monſtrous ſize was brought. 
Confus'd, awoke, the direful viſion ſhe 
To Priam told ; to ſage diviners he, 

« Paris (they ſay) ſhall wrap our Troy in fires :” 
Fools ! *twas the torch of amorous deſires. 50 
A ſprightly vigour, and a princely air, 
My birth above Plebeian rank declare. 

Untrod by human feet, in Ida's grove, 
A plat extends, high- arch'd with trees above! 
No goats that rocks, no ewes, that love the green, 55 
No wide- mouth'd cow e'er crop the vernal ſcene, 
Here ſoft-re:lin'd, I view th” adjacent plain, 
Troy's glitt'ring turrets, and the heaving main. 
When, lo! the ground with footſteps rock'd I deem; 
(The truth I ſpeak, thoꝰ more than truth it ſeem.) Go 
Swift, borne on airy wings, before my eyes, 
Thy grandſon ſtood, “ firm column of the ſkies | 
(Guiltleſs I ſaw, and guiltleſs may relate,) 
He ſtood, and graſp'd the pow'rful rod of fate, 
When o'er the bending graſs, the Queen of Love, 65 
Heav'n's awful Empreſs, and ſtern Pallas move. 


* Atlas 


NorTEs. 
His ſaltem accumulem donis, & fungar inani 
Munere. „ Hn. vi. 885. 


Theſe gifts at leaſt, theſe honours F'll beſtow 
On the dear youth, to pleaſe his ſnade below. 
FiTT. 
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252 OVID's EprisTLits. 
Aghaſt I look'd, erect my briſtling hair, 
Till Jove's wing'd meſſenger forbad my fear. 
« Hail, beauty's Critic ! heal our feuds, (he crys) 
« Give to the faireſt of the three the prize.” 70 
W hich office leſt I ſhou'd decline, he ſhow'd 
Jove's mandate, and reſum'd th? aerial road. 
My fears depart, new courage I reſume, 
And view with ſteady eyes the heavenly bloom, 
Long did I doubt but each celeſtial dame 75 
Might ſeem to conquer, each the prize to claim. 
Tho' one, even then, ſeem'd fairer than the reſt ; 
She whoſe mad tumults exerciſe the breaſt. 
Yet all of conqueſt are fo fond, they try 
My partial ſentence with large bribes to buy, 80 
Tempted with realms and martial fame my voice, 
I long, irreſolute, ſuſpend my choice. 
When with ſweet ſmiles begun the Cyprian dame; 
% Great Juno's pow'r reject, and Pallas' fame: 
« Such preſents, Paris! are with labour gain'd 85 
© And not without anxiety retain'd. 
« With thee the brighteſt of her ſex I join, 
„Fair Leda's fairer daughter ſhall be thine.” 
She ſpoke ; her charms and preſent I approve; 
She mounts, victorious, to the realms above. 90 
Mean time, my fate's revers'd, the tokens known, 
Their abſent fon my royal parents own : 
Rings the rich palace, and reſtor'd, the boy 
Adds a new birth-day feſtival to Troy. 
Courted I court; alone you may obtain 95 
Each maid's ſoft wiſh, the dread of ev'ry ſwain, 
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95 


PARIS to HELEN, 253 

Nor ſought your royal dames alone my bed, 

For me a ſecret flame have naids fed. 

But with diſdain I view all other charms, 

Since hope hath promis'd Helen to my arms, 100 
Fancy by day, and pleaiing dreams by night, 

Preſent your blooming features to my ſight, 

Unſeen, remote, I love the beauteous dame; 

How ſhall I glow, when preſent to my flame ? 

Nor cou'd I longer my delires contain, 105 

But ſought my charmer o'er the azure plain. 

Feld by the Phrygian ax, from Ida's wood, 

Down drops each naval plant, that ſails the flood. 

Spoil'd of it's ſylvan ſhades, the growth of years! 

Naked aerial Gargarus appears. 110 

Unnumber'd planks from Ide's long brow deſcend; 

Theſe into keels labourious artiſts bend; 

Raiſe the tall maſts, and high the ſail ſuſpend. 

Cloſe-wove the ſides, the guardians of each ſhip, 

The painted forms of gods o'erlook the deep, 115 


NoTEs. 


Line 107. Felld by the Phrygian ax, &c.) This is 2 
ſhort, but an exact and beautiful. account of the buildin 
of ſhips. And no doubt but the forms at their heads, 
firſt introduced the cuſtom of giving them names ; which 
they took from them. A maremaid, or dolphin, repre- 
ſented there, furniſhed particular ſhips with ſuitable 
names: the Caſtor and Pollux, mention'd by St Paul, 
had, no doubt, thoſe tutelary deities to ſailors carved or 
painted on it's flern ; and it was not leſs apropos to ſay 
that Paris carried of Helen, in the ſhip Venus. 


— 


254 OVID's ErisrLES. 


On mine, attended by her fav'rite boy, 

Sat love's bright queen, the ſponſor of my joy ! 
The fleet now built, impatient of delay, 

I take my leave, to plow the wat'ry way. 

But long my parents” pious vows detain 120 

My ardent wiſh, and hold me from the main, 

Wich hair diſhevel'd long my ſiſter ſtood, 

And as we launch'd amidſt the briny flood, 

« Whither, ah ! whither doſt thou haſte ? (ſhe cry'd,) 

“ Ve gods! what flames attend thee o'er the tide ?” 

True propheteſs! thoſe flames, too ſure, I feel; 126 

Fierce here, within my glowing breaſt they dwell. 
Fair were the winds, we leave the crouded ſtrand, 

And reach, Ebalian nymph ! your wiſh'd-for land. 

Proud of his gueſt, (ſo Heav'n, no doubt, ordain'd,) 

Me your glad huſband kindly entertain'd, 131 


Each curiofity in court and town, 


The Spartan youth and diſcipline are ſhown. 


NorTEs. 


Line 126. True propheteſs, &c.)] We may collect, from 
ſmall examples, the great exactneſs of the beſt writers, 
in their copies of antiquity. Ovid gives us here a truce 
repreſentation of the art of oracle-mongers. They 
always took care to leave a hole to creep out at; it 
events happen'd not to anſwer their predictions. When 
the literal meaning fail'd of ſerving their purpoſe, they 
had immediate recourſe to the figurative ; as in this calc, 
and above at line the fiftieth ; where the ſages interpret 
his mother's dream: and, indeed, ſometimes they were 
put to Kill harder ſhifts, 
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Paris to HELIX. 

But eager your celeſtial charms to ſee, 
Such taſteleſs objects had no charms for me. 
I ſaw zl ſtood tranſported with ſurprize, 
While ſwelling in my breaſt new tumults riſe, 
Such, I remember, look'd the Queen of Love 
When, I their judge, the heav'nly rivals ſtrove: 
Where had thoſe eyes, bright candidates, appear'd, 
Even beauty's goddeſs a repulſe had fear'd. 141 

True, far around hath fame your praiſes ſown, 
That face throughout the world's wide circuit known! 
Nor ſhines, in Phrygia, or where Phebus warms 
With riſing beams, your match in blooming charms; 
Yet ſtill, I ſwear, ſhe faintly ſpeaks your face, 146 
Her envious tongue detracting half your praiſe, 
Unpromis'd charms I find ; her mighty boaſt 
In your ſuperior bloom abſorp'd and loft, 
Well Theſeus lov'd ; the world he fought around, 150 
Yet none, ſo worthy to be raviſh'd, found. 


255 


135 


NoTEs. 


Line 140. Where had thoſe eyes, c.] To what a pitch 
has the author carried this refined flattery ? Even the 
godeſs of beauty herſelf is hardly ſaſe in the poſſeſſion 
of the prize of beauty, or ſecure in her right of pre- 
cedence. It is true indced, that fame had very highly 
extoll'd her charms ; but ſtill a gallant lover would aver 
that her accounts were infinitely thort of the reality; and 
ſeem'q detracting and envious. And that Theſeus, who 
travelld the globe around, found nothing equal or com- 
parable to her, in all his peregrinations. 

Verſu 148. Rapina ; a plunder, prize. 


256 OVID's EetisTLEs, 


When dreſt in naked charms you firſt was ſeen 
(Your country's cuſtom ]) mixt with naked men, 
The rape I praiſe ; but why reſtor'd again? 

So bright a ſpoil I ever wou'd retain, 155 
Rent from the trunk had ſooner dropp'd my head, 
Than Helen from my breaſt, my arms, my bed 
*Till forc'd to yield, the time had been employ'd, 

I ne'er wou'd have reſtor'd you unenjoy'd. 

Pure had you ne'er return'd from Paris' arms, 160 
Untouch'd, untaſted all your virgin charms ! 

Be kind, and my deſires how conſtant, prove; 
Death's flames alone ſhall end the flames of love, 
You I to realms preferr'd, a boundleſs ſway | 
Which Heav'ns high Empreſs bad my rule obey : 165 
And round your ſnowy neck my arms to throw, 
Pallas contemn'd, I martial fame forego. 

Yet ſtill perſiſting I approve my choice, 

Nor can ſucceeding ages blame my voice, 

O let not then my hopes return in vain, 170 
You, for whoſe ſake, my toils I well ſuſtain. 

No upſtart I ſhall with my bed diſgrace, 

A nymph of royal or celeſtial race, 


NoTEs. 


Line 154. The rape J praiſe ; but why reſtor d again 
Nothing could better convince Helen of the violence 
of his paſſion for her, than a reſolution ſooner tb have 
loft his life, than have reſign'd fo valuable a prize, if 1 
had once fallen into his hands. 


Paris to HELEN, 257 
For not to boaſt what heroes reign between, 
Jove and a Pleiad in our line are ſeen. 175 
My ſire's bright ſceptre Aſian realms obey, 

No lands ſo fertile, and ſo large no ſway. 
Proud towns high-roof'd with gold, ſhall greet your 
eyes, 

And ſhrines for which the gods may quit the ſkies, 
Troy ſhall you fee, and tow'rs that high aſpire, 180 
Deaf ſtones obedient to Apollo's lyte. 
The number of our men what need I boaſt ? 
Thick crouds of ſubjects ſwarm on all our coaſt. 
The Trojan dames ſhall join your ſhining train, 
Nor will our court the multitudes contain, 185 


NorkEs. 


Line 175. Fowe and a Pleiad in our line is ſeen, &c.] 
You may obſerve what a beautiful figure, even the mot 
common topics of courtſhip make, in the hands of a 
good writer. Grandeur of birth, elegance of taite and 
living, fine buildings, both public and private, brilliance 
of company, and rich dreſſes, are the ordinary baits, by 
which the fair ſex are caught; and how artfully has 
Ovid, and in how maſterly a manner, introduc'd them 
one after another ? | Wit! 

Verſu 195% Dedignare, diſdain; from dignor, to h Ik 
vouchſafe, by the prepoſition de render'd of an oppoſite 1 
ſenſe; ſuch alſo is it's force in other verbs, | 0 


populumque falſis 1 
Dedocet uti vocibus. Hok. od. lib. ii. od. 2. 4 


1. e. docet uti veris vocibus 
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256 OVID's EepisTLEs, 


When dreſt in naked charms you firſt was ſeen 
(Your country's cuſtom |) mixt with naked men. 
The rape I praiſe ; but why reſtor'd again! 

So bright a ſpoil I ever wou'd retain, 155 
Rent from the trunk had ſooner dropp'd my head, 
Than Helen from my breaſt, my arms, my bed | 
Till forc'd to yield, the time had been employ'd, 

I ne'er wou'd have reſtor'd you unenjoy'd. 

Pure had you ne'er return'd from Paris' arms, 160 
Untouch'd, untaſted all your virgin charms ! 

Be kind, and my defires how conſtant, prove ; 
Death's flames alone ſhall end the flames of love, 
You I to realms preferr'd, a boundleſs ſway |! 
Which Heav'ns high Empreſs bad my rule obey : 16; 
And round your ſnowy neck my arms to throw, 
Pallas contemn'd, I martial fame forego. 

Yet ftill perſiſting I approve my choice, 

Nor can ſucceeding ages blame my voice. 

O let not then my hopes return in vain, 170 
You, for whoſe ſake, my toils I well ſuſtain, 

No upſtart I ſhall with my bed diſgrace, 

A nymph of royal or celeſtial race, 


NoTEs. 


Line 154. The rape I praiſe ; but why reſtor'd again! 
Nothing could better convince Helen of the violence 
of his paſſion for her, than a reſolution ſooner tb have 
loſt his life, than have reſign'd fo valuable a prize, it l 
had once fallen into his hands. 


Paris to HELEN, _ 287 
For not to boaſt what heroes reign between, 
Jove and a Pleiad in our line are ſeen. 175 
My ſire's bright ſceptre Aſian realms obey, 
No lands ſo fertile, and ſo large no ſway. 

Proud towns high-roof'd with gold, ſhall greet your 
eyes, 


And ſhrines for which the gods may quit the ſkies. 


Deaf ſtones obedient to Apollo's lyte. 

The number of our men what need I boaſt ? 

Thick crouds of ſubjects ſwarm on all our coaſt, 
The Trojan dames ſhall join your ſhining train, 
Nor will our court the multitudes contain, 185 


NorEs. 


Line 175. eve and a Pleiad in our line is ſeen, & c.] 
You may obſerve what a beautiful figure, even the moſt 
common topics of courtſhip make, in the hands of a 
good writer. Grandeur of birth, elegance of taſte and 
living, fine buildings, both public and private, brilliance 
of company, and rich dreſſes, are the ordinary baits, by 
which the fair ſex are caught; and how artfully has 
Ovid, and in how maſterly a manner, introduc'd them 
one after another ? 

Verſu 195%. Dedignare, diſdain; from dignor, to 
vouchſafe, by the prepoſition de render'd of an oppoſite 
ſenie ; ſuch alſo is it's force in other verbs, 


populumque falſis 
Dedocet uti vocibus. Ho. od. lib. ii. od. 2. 


1. e. docet uti veris vocibus 


So alſo in ſubſtantives, decus, honour, dedecus, diſ- 
prace, 
8 


Troy ſhall you ſee, and tow'rs that high aſpire, 180 
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258 OVID's Er1sTLEs, 


« How poor our Greece |” you'll cry, when oft 
you ſee 


A nation's riches in a family, 


Not that your Sparta I deſpiſe: for there 
Rich is the ſoil, where ſprung ſo bright a fair. 


Vet Sparta's frugal :—you in gold ſhou'd ſhine, 190 


Ill ſuits that ftate a perſon ſo divine. 

Still in new faſhions ſhou'd be deck'd that face, 
And run thro? all varieties of dreſs. 

See how polite the Trojan males appear, 

And judge what greater art adorns the fair, 195 
Eaſe then, bright Spartan maid ! my anxious pain, 
Nor ſprung of Phrygian race a youth diſdain, 

Of Phrygian race was he, that, ſnatch'd by Jove, 


With ſtreaming Nectar crowns the feaſts above, 


Of Phrygian parents was Tithonus born, 200 
Once thy lov'd conſort, godeſs of the morn ! 


Such was Anchiſes; by the Queen of Love 


So oft careſs'd, in Ide's atrial grove, 
Nor can your lord, our forms and years compar'd, 
Be, by your partial ſelf, to me preferr'd. 205 


No fire I give, whoſe feaſts the ſun cou'd fray, 


Or backward drive the chariot of the day, 


NorTEs. 


Line 198. Of Phrygian race was he, &c.) He artfully 
extolls his own anceſtors, and their honours, and pre- 
ferments ; and equally in the latter part of the para- 
graph depreſſes thoſe of his rival. 


Pants to Her en, 259 
Nor gave our grandſire, ſtain'd with kindred blood, 
| A laſting name to the Myrtoan flood, 
| None of our line, in Stygian waters plac'd, 210 
| Thirſt in the ſtreams, that fly th' eluded taſte, 
Vet what avails it ?—He poſlefles thee :— 
And Jove's ally'd to fuch a family, 


6 Dire thought ! whole nights, unworthy of your 
charms, 
Diſſolv'd he lies, encircled in your arms. 215 


While with your preſence only J am bleſt, 
When comes the wiſh'd, yet, oh! unpleaſing feaſt, 
5 uch entertainments be your lot, my foes ! 


„ Midſt feſtal pleaſures tantaliz'd with woes! 

I wiſh myſelf away, when by the clown 229 
” I Around your neck his wanton arms are thrown, 

I burſt with envy (yet why all confeſs'd ?) 
wen ofer your limbs he ſpreads his flowing veſt. 

But when ſoft kiſſes crown the cloſe embrace, 

A lifted goblet ſnatch'd, I hide my face. 225 
| Vou in his arms, mine eyes I downward throw, 
be And in my mouth th' ungrateful viands grow. 


NorEs. 


Line 217. When comes the wiſh'd, yet, oh! unpleaſing 
feaſt; c.] The ſeveral methods, he mentions, as well 
of hiding, as diſcovering his paſſion, and the buffoonery 
of his behaviour at table, are well repreſented by the 
poet. Lovers act very inconſiſtently, and make a ſort 


* merit with the fair ſex, of being made fools of by 
em. 


Par, Verſu 226. Lentus; tough, ſticky. 
| 8 3 
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260 OVID's EpisTLEs, 
Oft' have I ſigh'd: the wanton took th” alarms ; 
Laught at my pain, and triumph'd in her charms, 
Oft' have I try'd to quench my am'rous flame, 230 
And, drench'd in wine, forget the lovely dame; 
In vain !—for wine increas'd my hot deſires, 
Rais'd flames on flames, and added fires to fires. 
Such hated fights to ſhun, averſe I lie, 
But ſoon that face recalls my longing eye. 235 
What ſhall I do ?—to ſee, how great the ill? 
Yet not to ſee you, how much greater {till ? 
Far as I can, I hide my cruel pain ; 
But filence ſpeaks, and all my care is vain, 
To you my wounds, my cruel wounds! are known; 
And, oh! I fear to more than you alone, 241 
How oft”, alas! leſt he ſuſpect my caſe, 
The riſing tear to wipe, I've turn'd my face? 
Ofr” tales of love related, warm with wine; 
Theſe eyes, at ev'ry period fix'd, on thine. 245 
Feign'd was the name, but, ah! too true the caſe: 
For know, myſelf the real lover was. 
Ofr drunkenneſs I feign, a kind excuſe | 
And under that pretence large freedoms uſe, 

Once naked to my view your flowing veſt 250 
Expos'd, a. bliſsful ſight ! your heaving breaſt. 
A breaſt, than falling ſnow, that whiter ſhone, 
Or Leda's lover, dreſt in ſilver down. 

Fixt as I gaz'd, (a cup I chanc'd to hold,) 257 
Down from my touch, unheeded, dropt the gold., 
When on your daughter's lips you print a kiſs, 

Thence quick with greedy joy I ſnatch the bliß. 
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250 


PARIS to HELEN. 261 

Now, ſtretch'd at eaſe, ſome old amour I ſung, 
Now becks confirm'd the Janguage of my tongue, 
Late too with ſoothing ſpeech to win I ſtrove 260 
Your faithful handmaids to aſſiſt my love: 
But ſlender hopes they gave ; pretending fear 
They fled ; and half-unfiniſh'd left my pray'r. 

O were ſome great engagement to proceed, 
You the rich prize to grace the victor's bed! 265 
As once Hippomanes, of matchleſs grace, 
Won the ſwift nymph, victorious in the race! 
As once Hippodamia, heav'n]y fair! 
Rewerded, Pelops ! thy ſucceſsful car. 
As Achelous and Alcides ſtrove 279 
With rival arms for Detanira's love. 
On terms like theſe wou'd Paris boldly dare, 
And loſe his life, or win the beauteous fair, 


Nor ES. 


Line 264. O were ſome great engagement to proceed, 


Sc.] Though the low fooleries, before repreſented, ne- 


cellarily draw the attention of the fair ſex ; and make 
the generality of them believe that men of ſenſe could 
never ſtoop io low, were it not for their influence over 
them, and the intoxication of love; yet nothing makes 
a deeper impreſſion upon them, than an opinion of 


courage and reſolution in an admirer. Tis with ad- 


mirable judgment therefore, that our poet makes Paris 
boaſt of his courage here, and towards the cloſe of his 


| epiltle ; and declare 8 his real courage might 


be) a readineſs to imitate the ancient heroes, and diſpute 


bis title for her with any of them, either in fight, or 
kill at Grecian exerciſes. 
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262 OVID's Eprsrr xs. 

Now what remains but ſuppliant words to try; 
And at your feet (if you permit) to lie? 275 
Pride of your ſex! O bright, celeſtial dame, 
Whoſe form inhances your twin-brothers? fame; 


O nymph! whom Heay'n's high monarch well 
might love, 


Were not thoſe charms to near a-kin to Jove ; 

Or, you my bride, I ſeek the Phrygian plain, 280 

Or here, till death, in baniſhment remain. 

No trivial arrow, no flight wound I feel, 

Deep in my boſom ſinks the piercing ſteel, 

True, filter ! true; but, ah! believ'd too late, 

Sung thy prophetic tongue my future fate: 285 

I fee], divining maid ! the heav'nly dart 

Pierce thro? my breaſt, and rankle in my heart. 
Ceaſe then to ſcorn the loves my Fates impoſe, 

So may the gods, indulgent hear your vows. 

Thoughts croud apace ; yet rather when alone, 290 

In your apartment, be our paſſion known. 

But Hymen's laws to violate you dread, 

And, ſcrupulous, revere the marriage-bed ? 

Ah! ſimple, not to ſay, uncourtly thought! 294 

Where ſhine ſuch charms, as your's, without a fault! 


NorTEs. 


Line 294. 4% femple, not to ſay, uncourtly thought ') 
We ſhall find, not only from obſervations upon life, as it 
now is, but alſo from the hiſtory of all nations, that 
virtue always continued longeſt where ſimplicity and 


plainneſs of manners remain'd in poſſeſſion of the mind, 
Ya 0 


Paris to HELEN, 263 


To change that face reſolve, or to be kind, - 
Such beauty never is with virtue join'd. 
Jove and bright Venus theſe intrigues admire, 


Nay, theſe intrigues made Heav'n's high lord your 
fire, 


And ſure no lover &er can plead in vain, 300 
If Helen of her parents ought retain. 
Then, then be chaſte, when once our Troy you ſee, 
Or if you ſin; O fin alone with me! 
Tho' now we fin: yet ſoon the nuptial tie 
The crime corrects, and ſanCtifies the joy. 305 
Except the queen of fair Idalia's grove 
Sooth with deceitful promiſes my love. 

Your huſband's acts declare, if not his voice, 
He ſail'd for Crete, to interrupt no joys : 


NorTEs. 


of men. Who, when they got together in larger bodies, 
and ſtudied more the luxuries of life, always grew more 
vicious and debauch'd. And in courts, where this per- 
nicious poliſh is uſually carried to the greateſt height, 
not only more vices, but particularly aſſurance and 


| firmneſs of countenance, the very oppoſites of ſimplicity 


{and what indeed the polite world are much in the right 
for diſcountenancing under the title of ruſticity) generally 
abound moſt. 

Line 308. Your huſband's as, &c,)] There is no ſurer 
method of ſucceeding in an attempt of this nature, than 
by leſſening the opinion the wife has of her huſband ; 
particularly his underſtanding. And there is a great 
deal of humour in that artful accuſation in the cloſe of 
the paragraph; that ſhe neglects her kind huſband's laſt 
| 4 orders, 
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264 OVID's ErisrIEsS. 
Thoſe realms to view when better cou'd he chuſe ? 
Heav'ns! how extenſive are a huſband's views? 311 
He went, and ſetting out, My dear! (he cry'd) 
&« Treat with reſpect my honour'd gueſt from Ide.“ 
But you unkind neglect his laſt commands 
His gueſt receives no favours at your hands, 315 
Hope not, a man fo taſteleſs e er cou'd ſee 
Half the perfection ſhining out in thee, 
No !—had he known the value of your charms, 
He had not left you near a ſtranger's arms. 
Shou'd not my paſhon, or entreaties move, 320 
Yet opportunity will make us love, 
Or fools we were, nay greater ſots than he; 
Shou'd unemploy'd fo fate a ſeaſon be. | | 
His hand nigh led me to your wiſh'd embrace, 
Uſe then the ſimple dulnels of the aſs. 325 


NorTEs. 


orders, by treating his gueſt with ſlights and indifference, 


Neither will it be here improper, as it is as conſpicuous, 


perhaps as in moſt places, to let you into one mol: 


pleaſing ſecret of good writing; namely, to reſerve 


ſomething of the ſtrength of the argument, and bril- 
liance of the thought, for the end of the paragraph; 


that the reader may be left with ſomething ſtriking t 


the mind, to contemplate upon, during the pauſe. _ 
Line 325. Uſe then the fimple dulneſs, &c.] The ſevere 


raillery of this paſſage could hardly have fail'd of giving 


offence; had not the ſly corrupter firſt ſeaſon'd it witi 
profuſe flattery to herſelf, and the unpardonable crime 


of her huſband's want of taſte, to ſee the value of the 


jewel he was in poſſeſſion of. 


indeed 
arrive 
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PARIS to HELEN, 265 


Long nights alone in widow'd beds we lie, 

Let love then join us : ſource of mutual joy ! 

So ſhall the night, and Phebe's paler ray, 

Blaze more reſplendent, than the brighteſt day, 
Then will I vow, by all the pow'rs above, 330 
(That tongue my guide!) inviolable love. 

Then (if not falſe my hopes,) amidſt our Joy, 

The lovely fair conſents to viſit Troy. | 

Nor fear your kind compliance ſhou'd be known, 
Pretended force makes all the crime my own, 335 
Theſeus I'll copy, or your brothers” love; 

And nearer precedents no breaſt can move. 

You Theſcus itole, they each their Spartan dame; 
Paris the next enroll'd, the fourth in fame! 


Well-mann'd our fleet but waits the coming 
breeze, 342 


And in an inſtant wafts us o'er the ſeas, 
Thro' Dardan ſtreets, a mighty queen! you go, 
And crouds, adoring their new goddeſs, bow. 


NorTEs. 


Line 340. Well-manr'd our fleet, &c.] This was another 
opportunity, to encourage her to conſent. If their love 
ſhould take air, or they ſhould be too narrowly watch'd ; 
there was his fleet ready to put to ſea, and carry them 
to a place of ſafety. And the rich promiſes in the 
following lines add great weight to the argument ; and 
contributed more than all the reſt, as may be ſeen in her 
anſwer, towards prevailing with her. She was a queen 


indeed already, but only of a poor and frugal ſtate ; to 
arrive at profuſe riches, and little leſs than deification 
would carry vanity a ſtep higher. 


— — — 


266 OVID' EprsTLEs., 


Where'er you move, ſweet incenſe breathes around, 
And the fell'd victim knocks the bloody ground, 345 
My parents, brothers, ſiſters, —all our race, 

Their new relation, with rich preſents, grace. 
With gifts each Trojan dame your notice buys, 
Nor can theſe lines the boundleſs ſum comprize. 
Nor fear, that wrath purſues your raviſh'd charms, 
Or rouſes the bold ſons of Greece to arms, 351 
Which of the former rapes did war regain ? 
Believe a lover, all ſuch fears are vain, 


NorTEs. 


Line 350. Nor fear, that wrath purſues, &c.] It was 
incumbent upon him to obviate this natural ſuppoſition ; 
that their loves might probably be render'd uneaſy, by 
her huſband's demanding her back again, and ſatisfaction 
for the injury. And how could this be done? why, 
only by examples. It had never happen'd in ſimilar caſes c 
and therefore was unlikely to happen in this. 


Ecquz repetita per arma eſt ? 


What one inſtance of a raviſh'd lady's being demanded 


back by arms? 

Verſu 346% Colcha manu ; by an army of Colchans. 
Whoever is deſirous of making himſelf maſter of lan- 
guages, will do well to be very attentive to their different 
idioms. For what the Latins expreſs by anus, we, the 
French, and ſeveral modern nations, uſe the word body; 
4 body, or corps of men; and in a collective ſenſe tis 
certainly full as proper, though it muſt be allow'd that 
the buſineſs of war was executed by the hand. And 
cuſtom has transferr'd, with us, this Latin idiom, to 
works of art chiefly. A writer, painter, ſtatuary, or 
muſician, being frequently call'd a good hard. 
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PARIS to HELEN, | 
Safe was the Thracian coaſt ; by Boreas led 
Tho' her bold warriors ſeiz d th* Athenian maid, 3 55 
Safe Argo, firſt of ſhips, Medea bore; 

No Colchan troops alarm'd Theſſalia's ſhore. 

Who ſeiz'd yourſelf, ſeiz'd too the Cretan fair; 
Yet Minos thought it no juſt cauſe of war, 

Worſe than the danger is the terror here; 360 
The ſtorm o'erblown, we bluſh to own our fear. 
But grant the worſt, that wrathful Greece alarms 
I too have force, and death attends my arms. 

Nor leſs is Aſia, than your Spartan reign, 

As rich in horſes, and as rich in men, 365 
Nor to Atrides' ſelf will Paris yield 

In one illuſtrious labour of the field. 

Yet ſcarce a youth, my force well known to fame, 
From reſcu'd herdſmen I acquir'd a name. 

Yet ſcarce a youth the feſtal prize I won 379 
From great Deiphobus, and Phorbas' ſon, 


267 


NoTES. 


Line 366. Nor to Atrides ſelf will Paris yield, Qc.] 
The mention of war gave him a fair opportunity of 
boaſting of himſelf and his brave brother Hector; and 
at an eaſy expence inſinuating himſelf moſt ſtrongly into 
the favour of his miſtreſs. 

Verſu 369®. Repetere ; you will be demanded back. 
The expreſſion by which the Romans demanded ſatiſ- 
faction, was repetimur res, in plain Engliſh, we demand 
a reſtitution of our things ; viz. the plunder made by 
the enemy. So from Homer we learn that Paris carried 
off effects of value, along with Helen. 
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268 OVID's EprsrIES. 

Nor in cloſe fight alone I conquer; know, 

With perfect art I bend th' unerring bow. 

And on Atrides can your partial will 

Such youthful fame confer, ſuch matchleſs ſkill ? 375 
'This granted, can he yet a brother boaſt, 

A Hector? Troy's firm guard, himſelf a hoſt ? 
Your fears forbid to know what ſtrength is mine, 
And ſee how great a man you ſoon ſhall join. 

Or then no war ſhall interrupt our joy, 380 
Or Greece ſhall fink beneath the force of Troy. 
Nor can I fail in ſuch a cauſe to dare; 

Who wou'd not fight, the prize ſo heav'nly fair? 
Even Helen's ſelf (if thoſe celeſtial charms 

Alarm the globe, and rouſe two worlds to arms,) 
Acquires a laſting, an immortal name, 386 
And ſhines the foremoſt in the rolls of fame. 

Then with bold hopes, and happy omens go: 

And challenge Paris to perform his vow, 


NorTEs. 


Line 384. Even Helen's ſelf, &c.) The argument 
concludes with uncommon ftrength. Tis highly im- 
probable that you will be demanded again : it never has 
happen'd and why ſhould it now? But grant you are, 


*tis great odds but Troy will be victorious. Yet ſup- 


poſing the worſt ; you will ſuffer nothing by it. On the 
contrary, poſterity muſt entertain a very high idea of 


your be.uty ; ſhould two worlds riſe up in arms upon 
your account. 
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[ 270 J 


The ARGUMENT. 


HELEN returns this epiftle, in anſwer to the fore- 
going. She ſets out, at firſt, with the ſeverity of 
a Spartan, and ſeverely chides his aſſurance ; for 
attempting the fidelity of a hitherto-virtuous bride. 
But ſoftening, by degrees, ſhe makes a tacit acknow- 
ledgment of her affeftion for him; by adviſing him 
to reſiſt what pleaſes his eye; in imitation of herſelf : 
and to reſolve to extinguiſh his love in it's infancy. 
At laſt ſbe little leſs than promiſes him ſucceſs, by 
putting him off only to a further day. 


[ 271 ] 


HELEN to PARIS. 


8 bold epiſtles ſent, a Spartan dame, 
Severely chaſte, muſt vindicate her fame. 


Ess Ax. 


HE learned languages, by aſcertaining the ſenſe 
by the termination, as has been before obſerved 
in part, have the advantage greatly over the modern. 
For inſtance, the Latins, in their ſubſtantives, change 


dominzs only into domini in the genitive caſe; whereas 


we are oblig d to make the addition of two monoſyllables 


Aa 
to give it the ſame power : nom. * Got gen. of 
4 


5 lord; and ſo in the other caſes. In verbs we labour 
the | 
under ſtill greater diſadvantages, eſpecially in the paſſive 
voice: where we are often drove to the neceſſity of 
making uſe of three or four words to expreſs what they 
do by one. It is then hardly credible, that a tongue, 
originally ſo burden'd with monoſyllables, ſhould, under 
this additional diſadvantage, be made to anſwer the 
purpoſes of poetry at all. Eſpecially when we conſider 
that no ſentence can ſubſiſt without a verb in it. And 
yet ſuch has been the induſtry of ſeme great geniuſes of 
our nation, Milton, Dryden, Pope, &c. ; that theſe 
dificulties have, in a great meaſure, been ſurmounted. 
But as there can be no poetry without muſical numbers, 
I cannot help wondering, that our poets have never 
thought of diſcarding the word thox out of poetical com- 
poſitions. For it lays them under the neceſſity of * 
the 
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Dar'd then a ſtranger tempt a bride to love; 
Hymen contemn'd, and hoſpitable Jove ? 


Ess Ax. 


the termination / to every verb they uſe; the- harſheſt, 
eſpecially when abbreviated, which is uſually the way, 
of any in our language: and by adopting 5% in it's 
ſtead, as is univerſally done in converſation, that incon- 
venienee might be obviated. Perhaps they think it 
throws a grandeur over the performance ; as being found 
m the. Holy Scriptures, and our Liturgy. But it is now 
not only laid aſide in all addreſſes to earthly potentates ; 
but even the reaſon why it was us'd on both thoſe oc- 
caſions may probably be, that in the age when the one 
was tranſlated, and the other compil'd, it was generally 
in uſe in common converſation ; as it continues ſtill to 
be in the northern counties, among the common people; 
who retain a great deal of the old language, phraſe, and 
modes of expreſſion, of the tranſl:tion of the Bible, i. e. 
of old Engliſh. And yet, though they conſtantly ute it 
among themſelves, when they come to addreſs a ſupe- 
rior, they always leave off thozing him, as they term it: 
which ſhows that it is no ſign of reſpect, but the con- 
trary. 

In a work therefore, which requir'd as much ſmooth- 
neſs as our language is capable of, being a tranſlation of 
an author moſt remarkably muſical, (as has been ſhown 
by a compariſon with Virgil,) I have taken the liberty 
of differing from the uſage of poets ; and, as is cuſtomary 
both in converſation and correſpondence, in order to 
ſoften the too harſh ſound of my verbs, adopted the 
word you almoſt every where. A licence which if it can 
be granted, ought to be granted here ; for in other 
1 'tis but now and then a poet addreſſes another in 
the ſecond perſon; in epiſtle it is done throughout. 
This I thought a much better expedient, than as ſome 


of our beſt poets have done, after the uſe of the a 
4/04, 


. 


rr 


HELEN to Paris, 273 

Was it for this, a treach'rous youth to ſave, 5 
Our ports ſecur'd you from each rolling wave? 
Was to a foreign prince our court diſplay'd, 
With injuries, like theſe, to be repaid ? 
Your kind reception when rewarded fo, 
Came you a public gueſt, or public foe ? te 
No doubt, but reading how I here complain, 
You ſmile and cry, © Uncourtly is the ſtrain!“ 
Uncourtly let it be, ſo not unchaſte ; 
My life preſerv'd unblemiſh'd to the laſt. 

Tho' not a ſolemn prude, with formal face 195 
Demure I fit, or frown in ſour grimace; 


Ess Ax. 


thou, to drop the additional termination of the verb. 
For I look upon the one as a violation of the langaage, 
and the other only a complying with cuſtom ; 


Quem penes arbitrium eſt & jus, & norma loquendi. 
Hos. Art. Poet. lin. 72. 


Whoſe arbitrary ſway 
Words, and the forms of language, muſt obey. 
FrANCis. 


NorTEs. 


Line 2. Several, chaſte, muſt vindicate her fame.) Our 


poet has ſhown great knowledge of nature in making 


Helen not ſtrike immediately; but ſtand it out fer ſome 
time. The pride of the ſex requir'd it at her hands; if 
we may not add alſo ; that virtue never expires, without 
a dying ſtruggle. 

Line 15. 7% not a ſolemn frude, fc.) She intimates 


that though ſhe bz of a chearful diſpofition, nay perhaps 


a little 
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[| \ 274 OVID's EpIisrTLEs. 
| Vet no looſe gallantry hath ſoil'd my name; 
[ No leud adult'rer triumph'd o'er my fame. 
1 Which makes me wonder, by what frenzy led, 
Such ſchemes you wildly form, to hope my bed. 20 
True, Theſeus ſtole me, grandſon of the main! 
But am I therefore thought fit prize again? 
Far in the lawleſs rape what part was mine 


But want of ſtrength to fruſtrate the deſign? * 
Nor did the fact th' expected fruit afford; 25 He 
I 'ſcap'd, unhurt by ought but fear reſtor'd. Di 
The youth, too ſtrong, a few forc'd kiſſes gain'd, Bu 
From me no further favours were obtain'd, | * 
n 


No charms, content with thoſe, wou'd you reſign; 
Thank Heav'n! his villainy fell ſhort of thine. 30 B 


| | Pare I return'd, which ſoſten'd the offence, 
| | And prov'd the youth convict of penitence. 10 
| Repented he, for you to dare the ſame ? 
i | And am [I till to be the ſport of fame? 
1 Nor can J hate, if true your paſſion prove; 35 L 
l For who with hate requites another's love ? epil! 
| | little 
. laſt | 
| NorEs. tions 
| ; the 1 
a little of the coquet, 'tis not always the moſt volatile | L; 
i that are ſooneſt caught; the fly and demure are, pro- art © 
| verbially, as fit for his purpoſe. appe 
[| Line 35. Nor can 1 hate, &c.] She now begins to his x 
= ſoften ; yet the poet's conduct is ſo remarkably juſt, that prove 
he does not let her give him full encourgement at once; ron; 
but take back with one hand what ſhe gives with the one: 
| other; 5 ä and o 
Why not Helen of the virtuous few ? 


30 
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HELEN to Paris, 275 

But that I doubt; not that your royal line 
I need diflruſt, or ev'n this bloom of mine, 
But all your ſex ('tis ſaid) deceitful are, 
As our's too fond, too credulous the fair, 40 
Few matrons now are chaſte :—admit it true 
Yet why not Helen of the virtuous few ? 

Abortive proves your hint, my mother's love 
Can no fit pattern ſeem my mind to move, 
Her innocent miſtake wards off the blame, 45 
Deck'd with diſſembled plumes th' adult'rer came. 
But if I trip, I trip with open eyes; 
And no kind error will the fault diſguiſe. 
In the great author loſt, her crime's forgot; 
But here what Jove to ſanctify the fault? 50 

Tho ſprung from gods a royal race of kings 
You boaſt 3 to us that boaſt no glory brings: 


NoTEes. 


Line 43. Morti de proves your hint, &c,] * As this 
epiſtle is in anſwer to the foregoing ; there will occur 
little beſides the conduct of the piece, mention'd in the 
laſt note, particularly to be remark'd: as the obſerva- 
tions would neceſſarily be of too ſimilar a nature with 
the notes on the laſt epiſtle. 

Line 52. To us that boaſt no glory brings: &c.} The 
art of the argumentation here 1s truly admirable. In 
appearance, ſhe refutes what he had advanc'd concerning 
his pedigree : but in fact, ſhe is only endeavouring to 
prove her own to be ſuperiour; that he may be the more 
trongly inclin'd to proſecute his purpoſe : ſerving, at 
one and the ſame time, the ends. both of her pride, 
and of her paſſion. | 
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275 OVID's ErisTLEs. 

For not to mention, from great Pelops' line, 
And Tyndar's fame, what grace reflects on mine 
Great Jove my lire the beauteous Leda made, 55 
Unthinking in the am'rous ſwan betray'd. 

When in her lap, the heav'nly fraud unknown, 
She ſtrok'd the well-diſſembled ſilver down. 

Go now, and to it's heav'nly fountain trace 
God-like Laomedon's heroic race: 60 
For ſee, (tho? I your great deſcent approve,) 

You are the fifth, but I the firſt from Jove. 

Large are the realms, no doubt, your ſceptres ſway, 

But why may not as large our rule obey ? 

For tho' in men and riches we're excell'd ; 65 
Your lands are barb'rous, and in culture yield. 

So rich a dow'r your princely offers ſend, 

As might a goddeſs to your wiſhes bend. 

Yet was I to tranſgreſs chaſte Hymen's laws, 
Yourſelf ſhou'd be the dear, the only cauſe, 70 
Bright to my dying day my fame ſhall ſhine, 

Or all I follow is that form of thine. 


NoTEs. 


Line 70. Yourſelf fhou'd be the dear, the only cauſe | 
Here the woman appears very ſtrongly ; and ſhows out 
author to have had a perfect inſight into human lite, 
For though it may ſeem a paradox, (becauſe as the more 
beautiful ſex, in reaſon, they ought to be more deſir d, 
excluſive of the fortunes they bring with them ;) ye! 
many examples to one make it undeniable, that they ae 
more diſintereſted in their love than we. 
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HELEN to PARIS. 277 


For tho' your wealthy preſents are approv'd, 

(Still grateful js the gift, the giver loy'd !) 

Far more your am'rous pains my mind engage, 75 

And Caring hopes, that ſcorn'd the ocean's rage. 

Inſenſibly I mark, a thouſand ways, 

How plain your ev'ry act your love betrays, 

When at the genial feaſt the flowing bowl 

Dilates with gen'rous juice the opening ſoul. 80 

Fixt on my eyes with wanton looks you gaze, 

And call up all the colour in my face. 

Now ſnatch the glaſs I us'd, and with a ſigh 

Soft to your lip the part I touch'd apply. 

A finger oft' proclaims your kind intent, 8 

Dumb action ſpeaks, and eyes are eloquent. 

Oft', leſt my lord ſhou'd read your looks afraid, 

] bluſh'd to ſee your love ſo open laid. 

Oft' in low murmurs have I thus complain'd, 
The prince is by no ſenſe of ſhame reſtrain'd.” 

Ofr on the table's orb, (my name above,) 91 

Drawn out in wine I found theſe words, “ I love.” 

Yet I reprov'd your boldneſs with a frown ; 

Wretch that I am z quite forgot my own. 


NoTts. 
Line 81. Fixt on my eyes, &c.] Though much the ſame 
actions are deſcrib'd, in Paris's epiſtle to her, yet the 


variety is very remarkable; and prove our author not 
only moſt knowing in the art of love, but, as was ob- 


| fſerv'd above, by birth and education a gentleman, and 
| conſequently maſter of language, and abounding in 


copiouſneſs of good phraſe. 
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278 OVID's ErisrI Es. 

Theſe are the means, were I diſpos'd to yield, 9; 
Theſe are the arts (I own) to win the field. 
Beſides, fo matchleſs, ſo divine your charms, 

Each nymph muſt wiſh to languiſh in your arms. 
Yet may ſome happier fair enjoy with peace, 

What want J muſt, or purchaſe with diſgrace. 100 
Learn then of me to want what charms your eye, 
"Tis doubly virtuous pleaſing crimes to fly. 

Nor vaunt your judgment, or ſuperior taſte, 
(Critic in beauty I) nor deſpiſe the reſt. 

In the ſame wiſhes num'rous ſuitors join, 105 
Whoſe taſte, tho' not aſſurance, equals thine, 


NoTEs. 


Line 102, Ti doubly wirtuous, Ec.) Even the oh- 
ſceneſt fables admit of uſeful morals. There is no great 


degree of merit in avoiding a vice to which you have 


little temptation ; the virtue lies in conquering your 
ſtrongeſt inclinations ; and avoiding the vice, you are 
moſt prone to. 

Line 103. Nor daunt your judgment, &c.) Helen' 
epiſtle was wrote on purpoſe to refute what Paris had 
advanc'd in his. The arguments indeed were all that 
there was a neceſſity for anſwering ; but when one get: 
upon the refuting Gris. (as is ever ſeen in polemic 
writing) every opportunity is embrac'd of humbling the 
adverfary. She had juſt took him down in the article 
of pedigree, and now ſhe does the ſame with reſpect to 
taſte. 

Verfu 103*. Cordis; of taſte ; — aris, of front, — 
impudence. 
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HELEN to Paris, 


27 
Hither O had you then your veſſel ſped, F 
When thouſand rivals ſought my virgin bed : 
Firſt had you been amidſt the anxious ftrife, 
Pardon, great Sparta | your impartial wife. 110 


But, ah! too ſlow your hopes, too late you came; 
Cropt are your joys, poſſeſs'd the wiſh'd- for dame. 
Nor am I ſo averſe to lawful joy. 

As (Sparta ſcorn'd) to wiſh for you and Troy. 
Ceaſe then, O ceaſe, a tender mind to move, 
Nor hurt the perſon you pretend to love. 

O let me learn my preſent lot to bear, 

Nor rob me of my ſpotleſs character. 

But Venus gave me, deep in Ida's grove, 
Where naked three celeſtial rivals ſtrove : 120 
One brib'd with empire, one with martial fame; 
The laſt ſucceſsful with the Spartan dame, 

Scarce can I think celeſtial forms wou'd deign 
To ſtand the teſt of any rural ſwain : 


But grant ſo far be true :—the reſt you feign. 125 


115 


Nores. 


Line 107. Hither O had but then your veel ſped, Sc.] 


She here takes an indirect, but genteel, method of ſhow- ' 


ing him how far ſhe preferr'd him to all the world. 


Had he but arriv'd before ſhe was diſpos'd of, he had 


certainly been the firſt in her choice. But recolleQing 
quickly that ſhe had made too open a diſcovery, ſhe 
turns it off, with a moſt pathetic entreaty, that he would 
not take the advantage of her conceſſion; but leave het 
to her lot, in peace and innocence, 
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280 OVID's EeisTLEs. 


For can I be ſo vain to think theſe eyes, 

To bribe your ſentence, a ſufficient prize? 

And cou'd a goddeſs” partial voice declare 

Helen the faireſt pf ten thouſand fair? 

Enough if mortals mortal charms approve 139 

Inyidious is thy praiſe, bright. Queen of Love! 

Yet be it true !--myſelf why ſhou'd I wrong, 

And fruſtrate my own praiſes with my tongue ? 

Nor grieve, becauſe not credited with eaſe, 

Cautious we truſt ſuch grand affairs as theſe. 135 
Firſt then, I joy, that Venus' ſelf declar'd, 

Then that you thought, me a ſupream reward. 

And next, tþat Juno's realms, and Pallas' arms 


Your choice rejected for theſe brighter charms. 


Am I your empire then, and fame in one? 140 
If ſo; your loves wou'd melt a heart of ſtone ; 
Yet ſofter far am I :—your ardent vows 

My fears, you never can be mine, oppoſe. 
Hopeleſs of love, I ceaſe with fruitleſs toi! 

Dry ſands to cultivate, a barren ſoil ? 145 
Unpractis'd frauds I try ;—ye pow'rs above! 
Witneſs a heart unſkill'd in arts of love. 

New to the taſk, now firſt my fingers try 


To ſpeak by filent tablets to your eye. 


NorEs. 


Verſu 141%. Rudis ad weneris furtum ; unſęill'd in the 
intrigues of love. | 


39 


35 


140 


145 


in the 


HELEN to PARIS. 281 
Bleſt they ! that by Jong uſe are taught to dare; 150 
Me, yet unſkill'd, even fancied dangers ſcare, 
Full in my face (fears antedate my ſhame :) 
Methinks already ſtares each wond'ring dame. 
Nor vain my fears 3— for ſcandal's on the wing :— 
Such the ſad news my fav'rite hand-maids bring. 15 8 
Ceaſe then to urge me, or our loves conceal; 
A ſcience Paris underſtands ſo well! 
In ſecret love: this abſence of my lord's 
Great yet not boundleſs liberties affords, 
Far hence he's gone :—affairs of great import 160 
(At leaſt I thought ſo) call'd him from his court. 


Go, love! (I ſaid) ſecure of Helen's charms, 


“ But ſoon, O ſoon return, to bleſs theſe arms.“ 
Pleas'd with the proſp'rous omen, and the fair, 
His realms, his all, committed to my care, 163 
And ſnatch'd the parting kiſs, „ above the reſt 

“ Diſtinguiſh (he enjoin'd) my Trojan gueſt,” 
Scarce for a burſt of laughter cou'd I (ay, 

“Command, my lord! *tis Helen's to obey.” 
True, ſwift to Crete he flies before the wind; 170 
Yet are not here your freedoms unconfin'd. 


NorTEs. 


Line 152. Full in my face, &c.] This repreſentation 
of guilt is highly juſt and natural. Suſpicion conſtrues 
even looks into cenſure. The guilty perſon imagines 


every one he meets as conſcious to his crimes, as him- 
ſelf, 
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282 OVID* ErisTr xs, 

Here, tho far - diſtant, till the prince commands, 

Think how extenſive are a monarch's hands. 
Fame is my foe: for, thus extoll'd my charms, 


His fears the buſy fantom more alarms, 175 


Safer we had indulg'd our am'rous flame, | 
Had Helen's beauty been leſs known to fame, A 
No wonder that he left me here alone, 
His conſort's prudent conduct well was known, : 
My charms he might diſtruſt, but not my life; 18s 
Endanger'd was the fair, but ſafe the wife. 
His kind ſimplicity you bid us uſe, 
Nor moments, which he gave himſelf, abuſe. 


I wiſh, but, ah! I fear; —my wav'ring mind t 
Hangs dubious, yet to neither part inclin'd. 185 
| 0 

b 

ti 

NorkESs. 00 


Line 176. Tame is my foe, &c.] There is nothing 
more abſurd than the dull race of commentators. They fe 
have ſeveral ways made abſolute nonſenſe of this paſſage ; 


which of itſelf is extreamly clear and eaſy. She ſays 01 
that the fame of her extraordinary charms being ſpread = 
far and near, muſt more alarm the poſſeſſor; becauſe I | 
more would hear of them: whereas had ſhe been les T 
extoll'd for beauty, and conſequently leſs known, he # 
would of courſe have been leſs watchful, and ſuſpicious. 7 
The deception of fame expreſs'd by werba dedifſe famr, i | 
is what our author elſewhere expreſſes by the word p 
fefellit, that is liv'd retir'd and unknown : * 
Nec vixit male, qui natus, morienſque, fzf#//:?. * 

ib 

Lines 184—5. —my wav'ring mind hangs dubious, Sc. civ 
The image here is very beautiful: In one ſcale lic que 


throws. 


HELEN to Paris, 283 


Abſent my lord remains, alone you lie; 
And both our forms attract each other's eye ; 
Long are the nights, already am'rous ſtrains 


Have paſs'd alternate, and one houſe contains, 


And let me die, but ev'ry thing appears 190 
To draw me to your arms, — except my fears, 

Since vain your eloquence, compulſion try, 
There force is needful, where the fair are coy. 


* 


NorTEs. 


throws, the abſence of her huſband, her own and 
Paris's reciprocal admiration of each other's perſon ; the 
length of the nights; their having already broke the ice, 
by a dene dn by letter, and their living in the 
the ſame houſe. Inderd at firſt ſight one would expect 
that this ſcale would certainly preponderate, till we ſee 
the equilibrium eſtabliſh'd by a very weighty article, her 


fears, thrown into the oppoſite one. 


Verſu 192?. Fut: is no more. There is ſomething 
of the pun, or conundrum, in this expreſſion ; yet it 
appears to have been highly in vogue in our author's 
age, from it's having a place even in Virgil, a moſt 
chaſte and correct writer; n. ii. 325 fuit Ilium; 
Troy is no more; it has had it's day; tis all over with 
it. The like agreement we find between Cæſar and 
Tully in the uſe of the word repre/ento in the uncommon 
ſenſe of bringing on immediately, or ſoomer than intended. 
Itaque ſe, quod in longiorem diem collaturus eſſet, re- 
praſentaturum ; & proximi nocte de quarta vigilià caſtra 
moturum. De bel. Gall. lib. 1. Quin etiam corpus 
libenter obtulerim, fi repra/ertari morte mea libertas 
civitatis poteſt ; ut aliquando dolor popi. Romi. pariat, 
quod jamdiu parturit, Philip. 2. in Peroratione. 


284 OVID's ErIisrIEõ. 


Sometimes the wrong'd no injury receive; 


Take then, O take, what I ſhou'd bluſh to give. 195 


No !—our new paſſion rather Jet us tame; 
Few drops apply'd may quench a recent flame. 

Yet what leſs conſtant than a ſtranger's love? 
Still flits his paſkon, as his ſhips remove. 
With him, it wand'ring roves from ſhore to ſhore, 
And when you think it ſafeſt, 'tis no more, 201 
Witneſs the Lemnian and the Cretan maids, 
Left to complain alone in widow'd beds. 
Long too the bright Enone was your care, 
But now, falſe ſwain! abandon'd mourns the fair, 
This can't yourſelf deny :—hence, Paris! ſee 206 
My love enquires what fame reports of thee. 
But long you cannot, grant you wou'd, be kind ; 
For now your ready fail invites the wind. 
Even while we ſpeak, the gales expected come, 210 
The hop'd-for night prevent, and waft you home. 
Scarce-taſted your new joys abrupt you leave, 
And Helen's loves fly diſtant o'er the wave. 


NorkEs. 


Line 208. But long you cannot, c.] This paragraph 
contains a liſt of weighty arguments why the ſhould 
refuſe him. The ſhortneſs of the time he could ſtay 
with her. Or if ſhe ſail'd with him, the clamour of the 
world againſt her, and the hazard of being an abhor- 
Tence to his relations, friends, and countrymen. And, 
what was worſe than all, the fear of his proving jealous 
of her, and abuſing her for that very compliance in his 


favour. 
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HELEN to Paris, 285 
Or ſhall I follow the perſuaſive boy, 
And court alliance with the houſe of Troy? 215 


NorESV. 


Line 217. To fill the world's wide circuit with my 


ſhame ?) Wherever the idea is of large capacity, tis 


a technical beauty to make the line as ſlow and long 
as poſſible. Of this Virgil, the greateſt artiſt in this 
reſpect that ever wrote, aftords innumerable. inſtances. 
I thall mention but one, where Sinon going to addreſs 
the Trojans, who had juſt taken him pritoner, 


Conſtitit, atque oculis Phrygia agmina circumſpexit. 
En. ii. 68. 


trembling views around the Phrygian bands. 
| Prrr. 


where by the aſſiſtance of a ſynalœpha, a ſpondee in the 
fifth place, and the length of the word, circumſpexit, 
he draws a picture rather than an image. And yet 
Horace hath improv'd upon his contemporary, 


Quanto cum faſtu, quanto molimine circum- 
ſpectemus vacuam Romanis vatibus ædem. 


Ep. lib. ii. Ep. ii. 93. 


See, with what air of magiſterial pride 

And high diſdain we view from ſide to ſide 

Apollo's temple, as if we ourſelves, 

And none but we, ſupply the vacant ſhelves. 
| Fraxcis. 


For by lengthing the word circumſpicio, and making 
it part of both lines, he has given a more preciſe picture 


of it's ſenſe ; and improv'd upon Virgil, in like manner 


as we have ſhown that Pope has done upon Homer, in 
the laſt note on Penelope to Ulyſies, This is a beauty 
not 


286 OVID's Eeprsrtr es. 
Can I ſo far neglect the voice of Fame, 

To fill the world's wide circuit with my ſhame ? 
How will our Sparta, how all Greece reprove, 
How Aſia and your Troy deteſt our love? 

How Priam and his queen, the Dardan dames, 220 
And all the youth of Ilium, curſe our flames? 

How will yourſelf believe your Helen chaſte, 

True to the preſent, faithleſs to the paſt ? 

Each ſtranger youth, that in your ports appears, 
Each foreign ſail arriv'd, will wake your fears. 225 
Black names of guilt will in my teeth be thrown, | 
Your rage forgetting half the guilt's your own. 


No |—ſooner than my crimes their author blame, b 
Gape wide, kind earth ! and hide a lover's ſhame. \ 
But rich in Trojan pride ſhall Helen blaze, 230 
And all the labour'd elegance of dreſs ? 1 
Much have you promis'd, but you'll give me more | 
Gold, gems and purple veſts, a countleſs ſtore. N 
Yet pardon, when I own how light they prove, N 


Thrown in the balance with my country's love. 233 M 
Beſides, affronts receiv*'d from Trojan throngs, 
What fire or brothers there; t' avenge my wrongs ? 
What did not orice the falſe Theſſalian ſwear ? 

Yet baniſh'd flies at laſt the Colchan fair : 


NoTEes. | P 


not unknown even to proſe writers of the firſt claſs : fof ſa; 
where he extends his line of battle, you will be pleas'd Þ in 
to obſerve what a proper uſe Cæſar makes of ſeveral ] Su 
long words, eſpecially decucurrerunt. 57 


5 


HELEN to PARIS. 287 


No ſire was left, to guard her from her foes, 240 


No friend, no mother; to partake her woes. 

Like uſage fear I not ;—no more did ſhe ;— 

But oft” good hopes miſtake their augury. 

Obſerve, tho* now the raging billows ſport, 

Thoſe ſhips, in a calm ſeaſon, left the port, 245 
The torch affrights me too, diſtain'd with gore, 

Which in divining dreams your mother bore. 

Nor leſs the prophecies, divulg'd by Fame, 

Which doom the Trojan tow'rs to Greecian flame. 

What tho' bright Cytherea be your friend, 250 

That double trophy by your ſentence gain'd ? 

Yet (grant your boaſts be true) two are your foes, 

Which from your partial judgment loſt their cauſe, 
Nor can I doubt, but, ſhou'd I join your train, 


' Thro' ſwords we fly, and fleets oppreſs the main. 


With the fell centaurs, Atracis ! thy charms 256 
Rous'd the revengeful Lapithites to arm. 

And will Atrides, to recover mine, 

My ſire, or brothers martial toils decline? 


NorTEs. 


Verſu 247?. Indicere bella; to denounce war. This 


is the common phraſe among the pureſt Latin writers, 
"Tis taken, as I ſuppoſe, from the judicial form, diem 
dicere, to appoint a day for trial: war being a kind of law- 
ſuit; with this difference, that the pleadings are in blows 
inſtead of words. Upon which plan, you will find, 


| _— allegorical! hiſtory of John Bull, to have been 
built. 
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Heroic acts to boaſt too nice your frame, 260 
That face quite contradicts all martial fame: 
Too fine your limbs, to delicate your air, 
And fitted only too engage the fair, 
Their worth in arms let brawner heroes prove, 
Be it your province, beauteous youth |! to love. 265 
Let Hector in ſurrounding ſquadrons rage, 
A diff rent warfare ſhou'd your thoughts engage. 


- Myſelf wou'd once theſe modeſt terrors yield, 


Myſelf wou'd dare you, to the downy field, 

Yet who can tell, but baffled ſhame may fly, 270 

And time may grant you what my fears deny, 
A private conference you wiſh to gain, 

And well I know what conference you mean: 

Too haſty are your hopes :—their barveſt ſhows 
Green yet ; but time may ripen all your vows. 275 
Then of theſe guilty lines my love hath penn'd, 

Here let my weary fingers fix the end. 
My truſty handmaids inſtruments may prove, 
Fit to keep up our intercourſe of loye. | 
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The ARGUMENT. 


LEAN DER, a youth 4 Abydos, was in love with 


0 
Hero a young lady of Sgſtos. The former city was 
ſituate on the Aſiatic fide of the Helleſpont, and the 
latter on the Thracian or European. *Twas hi; 
cuſtom, unknown to his parents, in the evening, t1 
ſwim croſs the flraits of the ſea; and having ſpent 
the night with his miſtreſs, return the ſame way, in 
the morning. But a florm laſting for ſeven day; 
ſucceſſively, his wonted paſſage was top d. Know. 
ing, therefore, how ſuſpicious love is, by the only 
marriner that had the courage to put to ſea, he ſend; 
ber this epiſtle; to inform her of the true cauſe if 
his abſence : with 1 that if the tempeſt 
laſted much longer, he would viſit her in deſpight af 


it, or periſh in the attempt. 
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[ 291 ] 


LE AN DER to HERO. 


12 R Aſian youth, fair Seſtian! ſends you joy, 
And wiſh'd to bring; but angry ſeas deny. 


Ess Ax. 


UR language abounds with monoſyllables, and is 

clogg'd with expletives. For by that name I take 
the liberty of calling thoſe little words before the caſes 
of our ſubſtantives, and the tenſes of our verbs. Ovid 
wrote in a language, of all others, the moſt cloſe and 
chaſte : and the ſenſe, from the nature of his verſe, ter- 
minated every two lines, An Engliſh tranſlator, there- 
fore, was drove to the neceſſity of including the ſame 
quantity of matter in a like number of verſes, (though 


the ratio of ſyllables, as I obſerv'd before, was, upon 


an average, one third againſt him) or of taking in more 
compaſs by half, than his author; which muſt have 
ſwell'd out the tranſlation to an inſufferable length, and 
have weaken'd the ſenſe to ſoup-meagre. „A fault very 


frequent in the Pindarie Odes of the laſt century and the 


beginning of this. The authors of which having pur- 
loin'd .a thought from ſome good writer, have, by 
torturing it ten thouſand ways, at laſt drawn it out into 


a thread ſtill finer and weaker than the French manu- 


facture, ſtigmatiz'd by Lord Roſcommon, in that beau- 
tiful thought in his compariſon between the Englith and 
French poetry: | 

The weighty bullion of one ſterling line, 


Drawn to French wire, would through whole pages 
ſhine. Lis on tranfiated werſe. 


In ſuch circumſtances, you will probably ſay, what 


'2mairs to be done? Why, only to contract the ſenti- 
U'2 ment 


ew — — 
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Were gods but kind my am'rous vows to ſpeed, 
Reluctant theſe unwelcome lines you'd read. 

But they're averſe ;—for gods my vows delay; 5 
Nor let me ſhoot along th' accuſtom'd way. 


NorEVSs. 


ment to a kind of focus, to obſerve what words in the 
original are of remarkable beauty and ſtrength, and to 
reſerve both the one and the other in your copy. For 
if you take care to make ſure of the true outlines, and 
ſtrong likeneſs of your picture; the remainder is only 
drapery, and of no great conſequence, whether exactly 
copied or no. 
There is another expedient of contracting the ſenti- 
ment; and what I ſhall beg leave to call the accumula- 


tion of thought. This happens where an action, repre- 


ſented in it's different parts, is too diffuſe to be ſo taken 
in by you; which yet may be comprehended by a ſingle 
lucky word. An inſtance will make this much clearer 
to you. In Enone to Paris are two lines, in which the 
different circumſtances of felling the timber, of ſawing 
or ſplitting the beams, of building the navy, and pitching 
and launching the ſhip in which he was to ſail to Sparta, 
are compriz d. 


Cæſa abies, ſectæque trabes, &, claſſe parata, 
Cxrula ceratas accipit unda rates. 


All that is left for a tranſlator to do on this occaſion 1s, 
to let the reader ſee, he was ſenſible of the beauty, 
(had his language allowed him to have copied it,) by 


ſome word, which may expreſs the particular excellcnc: 


of the original, as here by the ſudden navy. 


Now fell'd and cat the firs, by num'rous hands, 
On the green wave, your ſudden navy ſtands. 


R RIO” 7 


ds, 


The ſkies (you ſee) a pitchy darkneſs veils ; 
Scarce paſſable by ſhips the ocean ſwells : 
This youth alone of all th' advent'rous train, 
Dar'd with my mandates croſs the ſtormy main. 10 
With him I ſtood prepar'd to plow the deep : 
But all Abydos watch'd the flying ſhip, 
They to our parents had our ſtealth reveal'd, 
And told to Fame the paſſion we conceal'd, 
In act to write, © Bleit Tablet! go, (I cry) 15 
„ Touch her fair hand, and baſk beneath her eye. 


NorEsãs. 


Line 7. The ties (you ſee) a pitchy darkneſs weils, Cc. 
Virgil, in that moſt finiſh'd of poems, his Georgics, 
deſcribing the rage of love in brutes, introduces this 
ſtory, of it's ſimilar force on the human race; 


Quid juvenis, magnum cui verſat in oſſibus ignem 
Durus amor? nempe abruptis turbata procellis 
Notte natat cæcũ ſerus freta: quem ſuper ingens 
Porta tonat cœli, & ſcopulis illiſa reclamant 
Zquora : nec miſeri poſſunt revocare parentes, 
Nec moritura ſuper crudeli funere virgo. 
Georg. lib. iii. 258. 


How fares the youth, who feels the pleaſing pain? 
In darkneſs drear he ſwims the ſtormy main: 

Above, from Heav'ns high gate, the thunder roars, 
And daſhing waves re- echo round the ſhores. 

Nor weeping parents, nor the fated fair 

Retards his courſe, too ſoon his cruel death to ſhare. 
: WARTON, 


Line 15. - Be Tablet! go, Sc.) This apoſtrophe 
15 a very natural one, and gives variety to the piece: and 
3 the 
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„ Perhaps the honey of her lips to taſte, 

% Broke by her tooth your ligament, you haſte,” 
Thus far in founds my paſſion was expreſs'd ; 
But tablets and this hand mult ſpeak the reſt, 20 
Which glad, would quit the labours of the ſtyle, 
To bear me o'er the well-known waves with toil. 
More fit indeed the peaceful ſeas to move 

Yet no unfit interpreter of love. 24 

For ſeven long nights, a lover's year! and more, 

Hoarlſe, boiling waves have rock'd the groaning ſhore ; 


NoTEs. 


the thought of ſpeaking to her by the tablet and hi: 
hand, is very pretty and elegant: ſuitable to the ſubject, 
and characteriſtical of our author. Not to ſay that it 
was a convenient foundation for the following turn, 


More fit indeed the peaceful ſeas to move ; 
Yet no unfit interpreter of love. | 


Line 25. For ſeven long nights, a lover year! and 
more,] The length of the line here is a repreſentation of 
the idea, and another ſpecies of mechanic beauty in 
poetry; Virgil gives us a remarkable inſtance of it, in 
tus ſeventh Eclogue, verſu 439. 


Si mihi non hc lux toto jam longior anno eſt. 


If a year's length exceeds this tedious day. 
| Wakrox. 


in Latin this is eaſily attain'd by employing ſpondees, 
monoſyllables, e&hlipfiſes, and ſynalœphas; in Engliſh 
only by the uſe of monoſyllables, conſiſting of as many 
letrers each, as poſſible, I cannot here paſs over a line 
in Fope, taltanc'd before for another reaſon, * 
| | An 
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When if ſoft ſlumbers ever ſeal'd theſe eyes, 
May ſtorms on ſtorms, to blaſt my hopes, ariſe. 

Thoſe ſhores I view, to ſome bleak rock confin'd, 
And viſit you, with what I can, my mind. 5 
Where, from the tow'r, the wakeful torch's blaze 
Sends to my eye, or ſeems to ſend, it's rays. 
Thrice on the batten beech my veſt I laid, 
And thrice the dang'rous enterprize efſay'd : 
Thrice ſwelling waves my vain attempts deride, 35 
And o'er my head impel th' oppoſing tide. 
But why determin'd war with me, you wind! 
Of er'ty rapid blaſt the moſt unkind ! 
Not on the waves, but me, your rage is prov'd ; 
What cou'd you worſe, tho' you had never lov'd ? 
Yet once, cold Boreas ! muſt it be confeſs'd, 41 
Actean flames diſſolv'd that icy breaſt, | 
How cou'd you then the diſappointment bear ; 
It ſtopp'd your airy paſſage to the fair, 
Urge gently then the main, and ſpare my woes; 45 
So may old Eol no hard taſk impoſe. 
But murmurs he returns, and pray'rs ate vain, 
Nor ſmooths he, what his rage embroil'd, the main. 

Now, Dedalus! thy daring pinions lend, 
Tho' nigh at hand Icarian ſhores extend. 50 


NorzEs. 
And ten flow words oft” creep in one dull line. 
Eſſay on Criticiſm. 
Et bis quinque uno verſu vix verba movent ſe. 
Line 49. Now, Dedalus ! thy daring pinions lend, c.] 
"Twas very natural, from the neighbourhood of the 
4 Icarian 
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But come what will, ſo I'm allow'd to raiſe - 

Theſe limbs in air, which oft' have rode on ſeas. 
Mean time, by ſeas and winds, the reſt deny'd, 

I muſe how firſt the daring theft I try'd. 54 

The night (O ſweet remembrance!) veils the ſkies, 

Forth from his father's gate the lover flies ; 

And ſoon of cloaths diveſted, and of fear, 

High o'er the waves my pliant arms I rear. 

The moon, a kind companion | lights my way, 

And the clear azure trembles with her ray. 6o 

When, looking up, Bright goddeſs ! aid; (I cry) 
«© Mindful of Latmian rocks, and ſtolen joy! 
Let young Endymion harder thoughts beguile ; 
* And view my Jabours with a gracious ſmile, 
A goddeſs, you, for mortal charms, reſign 65 
“ Your ſkies; but I, a mortal, ſeek divine. 


NorTEs. . 


Tcarian ſea, for Leander to wiſh, for a paſſage through 
one fluid element, when the other was obſtructed. And 
indeed the analogy between flying and ſwimming is ſo 
obvious, that it cannot but ſtrike a mind intent on tranſ- 
ferring ideas, the moſt pleaſing work of poetry. Hence 
Virgil's remigium alarum, ſteerage of wings; where be 
reverſes our author's image, upon Dedalus's alighting at 
Cuma in Italy. | 

Line 65. A goddeſs, you, for mortal charms, &c.] This 
thought made our author happy in a double capacity 
as it ſerv'd as a very high compliment, and gave him 


an opportunity of indulging his favourite paſſion for 
turn; which occurs, in the complex form; a rare 
inſtance ! 
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« For heav'nly charms not only fill her breaſt, 
« But, in her form, the goddeſs ſtands confeſs'd. 
& To thee and Venus none ſo near in grace; 
% And aſk (if you diſtruſt me) aſk her face! 70 
« Far as thy filver rays the ſtars outſhine, 
* Whoſe faint effulgence darkneſs ſeems to thine : 
& She's fairer than the faireſt of her kind : 
„This if you doubt, bright Cynthia! you are 
„blind.“ | 
Thus I the pow'r, or in like words, addreſt, 75 
While the flow waves roll'd back beneath my breaſt, 


NoTEs. 


Line 76. While the flow waves roll'd back beneath my 
breaſt.) This line exhibits an example of mechanic 
ſtructure, to repreſent to the eye and ear, the diſtinct 
ſucceſſion, and {low motion, of the ſtill waves: and is of 
a different kind from what Pope exemplifies in his Eflay 
on Criticiſm, 


When Ajax ſtrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to throw, 
The line too labours, and the words move flow : 


where the labour and difhculty of the enterprize, and 
the conſequent ſlowneſs of the action, is deſerib'd. 
Whereas the majeſty of Juno's movement only is 
painted thus by Virgil, 

Aſt ego, quæ divim incedo regina, Joviique 

Et ſoror & conjux, En. i. 46. 


But I, who move ſupreme in Heaven's abodes, 
Jove's ſiſter-wife. | PITT. 


and probably her prieſts took example from her; for we 
* rom Horace that their proceſſions were prove: bially 
ow 3 
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The marble plain reflects the lunar ray, 

And beaming brightneſs emulates the day : 

No ſounds, no murmurs ſtrike my liſt'ning ear, 

But what from the divided waves I hear. 80 

The halcyons only, of their am'rous pain 

Seem'd in ſoft numbers ſweetly to complain. 

When nigh with toil oppreſs'd, I ſtrongly riſe, 

And lift above the top-moſt wave my eyes. 84 

The diſtant torch eſpy'd, Lo! there's my flame, 
«© Thoſe ſhores (I cry) contain my lovely dame.“ 

New vigour ſhoots thro” each exhauſted vein, 

And eaſier ſeem the labours of the main. 


While love's {till fires, that in my boſom ſleep, 


Repel the native chillneſs of the deep. - 99 
When near advanc'd, I view the wiſh'd-for ſhorc, 
The leſs of toil remains, I toil the more. 


NorTEs. 


| Szpe velut qui 
Currebat fugiens hoſtem ; perſæpe velut qui 
Junonis ſacra ferret, ——— - Sat. lib. i. fat. iii. 9. 


Sometimes he like a frighted coward ran, 
Whoſe foes are at his heels; - now ſoft and ſlow 
He mov'd, like folks, who in proceſſion go. 


Line 89. While love ſtill fires, &c.] No author ever 
excelt'd Ovid in elegant and pretty thoughts. And thoſe 
are what ſuit beſt both with love-poems, and epiſtles. 
He obviates the objection, that Leander, by being ſo 
long in a cold element, and naked, muſt neceſſarily be 
incommoded with cold and cramps: no! he has a 
remedy for that, the warmth of affection within. 
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But when I once am ſeen, thoſe eyes diſpenſe 
New ſpirits, mixt with healing influence, 
With ſwimming then I ftrive to pleaſe my fair, 95 
And high in view I toſs my arms in air. | 
Scarce was you held from plunging in the main, 
This too I ſaw, and coy excuſe is vain : 
Nor cou'd your nurſe, with all her ſkill, diſſuade, 
But to the margin ruſh'd th' impatient maid. 100 
You fold me panting in a warm embrace, 
ö And kiſſes print my hands, my neck, and face. 
Kiſſes, ye gods! a-crofs the ocean ſought, 
And reach'd with labour, yet too cheaply bought ! 
Your ſhoulders next you bare, to cover mine, 105 
5 And ſqueeze, from my wet locks, the ſoaking brine. 
Our ſelves, and genial night, what more befel, 
The blazing torch, and conſcious tow'r can tell, 
Joys, that by tongue no more can number'd be, 
Than weeds, that bend o'er hapleſs Helle's ſea. 110 
The leſs the time, aliow'd for ſecret joy, 
Taught us the more each moment to imploy. 
9. When Phoſphor now, day's harbinger ! was come, 
And bright Aurora nigh diſpers'd the gloom. 
iſles, a countleſs ſum ! we ſnatch with haſte; 115 
Griev'd that the ſhort'ning night ſhou'd wain ſo faſt, 


NorTEs. 


Verſu 113% Oſcula congerimus properata fine ordine 
raptim,] The hurry and rapidity of daQyls in this line, 
exactly repreſent the haſte of the action. There is a 
remarkable aptitude in the word propero for it. _— 
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Warn'd by your nurſe, our ſhort-liv'd pleaſures o'er, 
The tower I leave, flow-pacing to the ſhore, 

In tears we part: I poſt to Helle's ſea ; 

Yet keeping, while I can, my eyes on thee, 120 
I ſwim : (how diff rent think you is the ſtrife ?) 
Thither for pleaſure ; back again for life. 

To you I ſhoot down the declining deep: 

But homeward labour up the painful ſteep, 

My native ſhores, unwilling I review, 125 
Unwilling do they keep me now from you, 

Ah! minds ſo pair'd as our's ; ſhou'd oceans part ? 
Why not our country one, ſince one our heart? 
You let Abydos own, or Seſtos me; 129 
No clime, where dwells our love, can foreign be. 
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has made the ſame uſe of it, to repreſent the ſame 
beauty: 
Plautus ad exemplar Siculi properare Epicharmi : 
Ep. lib. ii. Ep. i. 58. 


Plautus as rapid in his plots appears 
As Epicharmus. 
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The ſynalcepha towards the end of the verſe, in both 
inſtances the ſame, has a moſt beautiful effect: the words 
ſeem to be in ſuch a hurry as to tread upon each other's 
heels. 

Line 127. Ah! minds fo pair'd as our's, c.] There 
is not a little of the luſus puerilis in the ſentiment and 
dition of the remaining part of this paragraph, and the 
following. The worſt we can ſay of it, is, that 'tis 
ingenious trifling. We can hardly be diſpleas'd with 
what cannot but make us ſmile. 
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Why ſympathizes with vext ſeas my breaſt ? 
Why breaks ſo light a cauſe, as wind, my reſt ? 
Our loves to crooked dolphins now are known, 
And me no ſtranger ſportive fiſhes own. 134 
Such, as where circling wheels plow up the way, 
Lies my known track, impreſs'd upon the ſea | 
Too difficult I thought my toils before, 
But now, my toils remov'd, complain the more, 
White foam deforms the Helleſpontic tide, 
And, ſcarce in harbour ſafe, tall veſſels ride. 140 
Such was (no doubt) the ſea ; it's rage the ſame; 
When Helle's fate impos'd a laſting name. 
Yet may the waves, once branded for the fair, 
By infamy be taught the youth to ſpare, 

Thee, envy'd Phryxus! ſafely to the ſhore 145 
The gold-fleec'd ram, o'er turbid billows bore, 
But I the aid of rams and ſhips diſdain, 
Give me a calm, to croſs the azure plain. 
No arts I need ;—for, ſmooth the boiſt'rous ſea, 


Myſelf ſhall veſſel, ſailor, pilot be. 150 
Let Tyrian merchants ſteer by northern beats; 


My love diſdains to ſail by common ſtats. 


NorTEs. 
Verſu 1382. Fluctibus immodicis Athamantidos zquora 
Canent ; 


White foam deforms the Helleſpontic tide, 


here the enormous ſize of the waves is deſcrib'd by the 


length of the words. See note on line 67th of Enone 
to Paris. 


Line 151. Let Yrian merchants ſail by northern bears; 
Sc.] No author ever poſie{s'd more dexterity in intro- 
| -- ducing 
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Let others gaze, till Heav'n around them roll, 
To find the conſtellations of the Pole : 


Or thoſe bright nymphs, whom Perſeus, Bacchus, 


Jove, | 
Fixt in the ſkies, -and deify'd for love. 
A diff*rent ſtar attracts my raviſh'd fight, 
A ſure director thro” the gloom of night. 
Led by whoſe beams, I'd ſeek the Colchan ſhore, 


155 


* And view the ſeas tall Argo plow'd before ; 160 


Outſtrip Palemon, in the liquid road, 
Or Glaucus, made, by potent herb, a god. 

Ofr tir'd with conſtant toil, my arms unbrace, 
Dragg'd flow, with labour, o'er the azure ſpace : 
But when I fay, ** o'er-paid your toils you'll own, 

& Soon round her ſnowy neck, in rapture, thrown.” 
Their ſtrength reſum'd, they ſpring to reach the prize, 
Freſh as the horſe from Elis' barrier flies. 

Thus, ftars neglected, I obſerve my love, 

A nymph, more fit to grace the realms above! 170 
Yet deign, celeſtial maid | on earth to ſtay, 

Or ſhow me to thoſe bliſsful ſeats the way. 

Here, true! you ſtay ; but, ah ! not oft' are mine; 
My breaſt ſtill troubled with the turbid brine, 


NOTES. 


ducing a compliment, or embelliſhing a trite compariſon 
The whole of this elegant paragraph is built on the 
common, indeed vulgar obſervation ; that the eyes ot. 
a beauty are as bright as ſtars, and herſelf as fair as 4 


goddeſs. 


Ic ; 


ſon 
the 

s of 
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What then avails it, that ſuch ſtraits divide? 175 


Shou'd I leſs joy poſſeſs, the ſeas more wide ? 


No?—better were it, if, by worlds disjoin'd 

I left my loves, with all my hopes, behind. 

At this ſmall diſtance nearer flames ſubdue, 

And ftill Pve hopes. but, ah ! too ſeldom you. 180 
Nigh with my hand I reach my lovely fair, 

Yet this ſame nigh hath often coſt a tear. 


NorTEes. 


Line 179. At this ſmall diſtance, &c.) Though this, 
at firſt fight, may appear paradoxical, yet there is a 
great deal of true philoſophy in it. Nearneſs of the 
object of deſire keeps the expectation always awake and 
impatient; which at a greater diſtance, and abſolutely 
out of reach, would in ſome degree be relax'd. 'The 
fires of love, like other flames, burn the more intenſlly, 


the nearer you approach them : and Parmeno in the 


Eunuch of 'Terence ſhows no little knowledge of life, 
where he adviſes his maſter, in his ſhivering fit, only to 
itep up to his miſtreſs, to be warm with a vengeance. 


Accede ad ignem hunc, jam caleſces plus ſatis. 
AR. i. ſc. 2. 


Verſu 178?. Res; the reality ſpes, the ſhadow :— 
where the ſimilitude of found is certainly a beauty. Tis 
inconceivable how commentators could blunder in fo 
plain a caſe, But 'tis obſervable that they generally 
do it, where any degree of taſte is requir'd, to find out 
the ſenſe. 

Verſu 180?%. Hoc penè; this ſame nigh. An example 
of what in the Amplianda Grammatices Lillii, Buſbeii, 
& aliorum ; I have diſtinguiſhed by the title of the tech- 
nical nominative caſe. An adverb converted * a ſub- 

antive, 
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What's elſe to catch at fruit, that flies the taſte, 
Or fixt in ſtreams with hopeleſs thirſt to waſte ? 
Muſt I not claſp you, but when waves allow, 185 
And muſt each wintry ſtorm augment my woe ? 
Muſt all my hopes on winds and ſeas rely, 
Things moſt notorious for inconſtancy ? 
See what dire ſtorms in ſummer vex the ſkies, 
What muſt ſucceed, when wat'ry figns ariſe? 190 
Yet if I rightly know my am'rous pain, 
Raſh love will force me then to tempt the main. 
Nor think, that in things diſtant I engage, 


Soon ſhall you ſee fulfill'd the true preſage: 


If few nights longer ſeas perſiſt to roar, I95 
I ſeek, in ſpight of rolling waves, your ſhore ; 

For bleſt by daring will I crofs the main, 

Or death ſhall terminate the lover's pain. 


FVet grant this only boon, indulgent Heaven! 


Let my wreck'd limbs on Seſtian ſhores be driv'n. 
There weeping ſhall you claſp my corpſe and cry, 201 
Ol his untimely end the cauſe was II“ 
Perhaps the omen of my death may move 
Ungrateful paſſions, and leſs fit for love. 


NorTEes. 


ſtantive, with an adjective, or what is equivalent, join d 
Ve it: which on theſe occaſions is ever of the neuter 

nder. 

Line 183. What's elſe to catch at fruit, &c, ] An elegant 
paraphraſe of being tantaliz'd. | 

Verſu 203. —parce queri, forbear or leave off, to 
mourn. Virgil uſes it in the ſame ſenſe more than once 


Parcite, 


0 


v'n. 
201 


oin'd 
euter 


legant 


ff, to 
once 


arcite, 


| LEANDER to HERO. 305 
I've done —forbear to mourn, and only join 205 
In this one pray'r your ardent wiſh with mine: 
Till I arrive, may waves a moment ſleep, 

But roar for ages, when Þ ve croſs'd the deep. 

Safe in that harbour ſhall my ſhip abide, 

And brave, ſecure, all inſults of the tide. 210 
Let Boreas rage: I'll ſeem confin'd to ſtay, 

"Twill well excuſe my am'rous, fond delay. 
Reluctant ſloth, and fears unknown before, 

Shall long detain me, on that bliſsful ſhore. 


No keen reproaches then ſhall urge the main, 215 


No more of tempeſts ſhall my tongue complain 


NoTESs. 


Parcite, oves ! nimium procedere :— cl. iii 94. 
Parcite, ab urbe venit, jam parcite, carmina! 
Daphnis. Ecl. viii. 109. 

Verſu 210. Piger, cowardly. 
Veriu 215. Remis corporis; the arms. Ovid had a 
knack at metamorphoſing, and has touch'd upon this 


thought already twice before, in this epilile ; 


, Idem navigium, navita, vector erv. Verſu 148. 
and. | 


lic et aptum noſtræ navale carinæ. Verſu 207. 


This is Ovid's true element, and I can imagine to my ſelf 
how his fingers itch'd to anatomize his lover, and to be 
at work of this kind on each of his parts; 


jam hunt brachia rem ; 
Inque cavam wver7ron ſlexit natura carinam; 
Vomere pro roſtris ſecat zquora aſus adunco ; 
Inque gubernac'lum cagut it; formamque deorem 
Frons dedit, atque oc: ; ſe crates peforis ima 
In latera extendunt ; ſentinamque accipit a4πα ns. 


X 


N2—2— 2 — ꝗ [ë 


in his Eclogues. 


304 OVID's EerisTLEes. | 
What's elſe to catch at fruit, that flies the taſte, 
Or fixt in ſtreams with hopeleſs thirſt to waſte ? 
Muſt I not claſp you, but when waves allow, 185 
And muſt each wintry ſtorm augment my woe ? 
Muſt all my hopes on winds and ſeas rely, 
Things moſt notorious for inconſtancy ? 
See what dire ſtorms in ſummer vex the ſkies, 
What muſt ſucceed, when wat'ry figns ariſe? 190 
Yet if I rightly know my am'rous pain, 
Raſh love will force me then to tempt the main. 
Nor think, that in things diſtant I engage, 


Soon ſhall you ſee fulfill'd the true preſage: 


If few nights longer ſeas perſiſt to roar, 195 
I ſeek, in ſpight of rolling waves, your ſhore; 
For bleſt by daring will J croſs the main, 
Or death ſhall terminate the lover's pain. 
Yet grant this only boon, indulgent Heav'n! 
Let my wreck'd limbs on Seſtian ſhores be driv'n. 
There weeping ſhall you claſp my corpſe and cry, 201 

«© Of his untimely end the cauſe was II“ 

Perhaps the omen of my death may move 

Ungrateful paſſions, and leſs fit for love. 


Nors. 


ſtantive, with an adjective, or what is equivalent, join d 
2 it: which on theſe occaſions is ever of the neuter 
nder. 
Line 183. What's elſe to catch at fruit, Cc, ] An elegant 
paraphraſe of being tantalix d. | 
Verſu 203. —parce queri, forbear or leave off, to 
mourn. Virgil uſes it in the ſame ſenſe more than once 


Par cite, 


LEANDER to HERO. 395 


I've done !—forbear to mourn, and only join 205 
In this one pray*r your ardent wiſh with mine: 


5 Till I arrive, may waves a moment ſleep, 
But roar for ages, when I've croſs'd the deep. 
Safe in that harbour ſhall my ſhip abide, 
And brave, ſecure, all inſults of the tide. 210 
Let Boreas rage: Ill ſeem confin'd to ſtay, 
90 WF vill well excuſe my am'rons, fond delay. 
ReluQant floth, and fears unknown before, 
Shall Jong detain me, on that bliſsful ſhore. 
No keen reproaches then ſhall urge the main, 215 
No more of tempeſts ſhall my tongue complain; 
95 NorEs. 
Parcite, oves ! nimium procedere:— Fcl. iii 94. 
Parcite, ab urbe venit, jam parcite, carmina! 
Daphnis. Ecl. viii. 109. 
Verſu 210. Piger, cowardly. 
vn, Verſu 215. Remis corporis; the arms. Ovid had a 
knack at metamorphoſing, and has touch'd upon this 
201 thought already twice before, in this epilile ; 
a Idem navigium, navita, vector erv. Verſu 148. 
and. 
Plic et aptum noſtræ navale carinæ. Verſu 207. 
This is Ovid's true element, and I can imagine to my ſelf 
iz | how his fingers itch'd to anatomize his lover, and to be 
oin'd at work of this kind on cach of his parts; 
euter 


Jam hunt brachia rem ; 

egant Inque cavam wentrom ſlexit natura carinam; 
Vomere pro roſtris ſecat qquora aſs adunco ; 
Inque gubernac'lum capt it; formamque deorum 
Frons dedit, atque ocz/; ; ſe crates peforis ima 

In latera extendunt ; ſentinamque accipit . 


X 


T, to 
once 


arcite, 
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306 OVID's Ep1sTLEs. 

But winds and your perſuaſive arms ſhall join, 

To hold me faſt, and keep me ever thine. 
Soon as the waves huſh'd; I come—l fly; 

Still fix, my guide! the blazing torch on high: 220 

Mean time let this ſupply my vacant room, 

Which grant, kind Heay'n ! I quickly may reſume, 
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LEANDER. 
X 


[ 308 ] 


The ARGUMENT. 


HE RO, having received the foregoing epiftle, returns 
this anſwer ; deſcribing her method of amuſing her- 
ſelf in his abſence, The principal beauty is a fing 
deſcription of the ſtruggle between her fears for his 
danger, and her unpatience for his company. 


is 


is 


[ 309 ] 


HERO to LEANDER. 


T* give, Leander, what your words impart, 
Fly to my arms; {till preſent to my heart. 


Ess Ax. 


T TAVING now finiſhed what I had to obſerve to 
you concerning the excellence of our author, the 
many beauties of his poems in general, and of theſe 
epiſtles in particular; I ſhould not deſerve the charaQer 
of an impartial critic, or diſcharge my duty as preceptor 
to you, were I not to add a word or two concerning his 
imperfections. 

Yet, we may indeed apply in a literary, what Horace 
uſes in a mora!, ſenſe; 


Vitiis nemo fine naſcitur : optimus ille eſt 
Qui minimis urgetur. 1. Sat. Sat. iii. 68. 


For we have all our vices; and the beſt 
Is he, who with the feweſt is oppreſt. Francis, 


This excuſe may ſerve in general. But Pope hath carried 
the thought ſtill further; affirming (and with equal truth) 
that 
Whoever thinks a faultleſs piece to ſee, 
Thinks what ne'er was, nor 1s, nor e'er ſhall be. 
| Eſſay on Crit. 25 5. 


And writers have the ſanction of Horace for excuſe, where 
their beauties exceed their faults in number; whether 
occaſiond by negligence, or human frailty: 


Verum ubi plura nitent in carmine, non ego paucis 

Offendar maculis; quas aut incuria fudit, 

Aut humana parum cavit natura.— Art. Poet. 351. 
X 3 But 
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310 OVID's FEeisTi ts, 


Too long are all delays that bliſs remove z 
Pardon the fond impatience of my love, 


Ess Ax. 


But where the beauties more in number ſhine, 

I am not angry, when a caſual line 

(That from ſome trivial faults unequal flows) 

A careleſs hand, or human frailty ſhows. Fraxcis, 


But the caſe of our author is peculiarly hard; the diſ- 
pleaſure he gives being otcaſion'd by a too ardent deſire 
to pleaſe; and the bulk of his faults conſiſting of a re- 
dundancy of wit. So that his own miſer's motto is very 
applicable to himſelf th 


———inopem me copia fecit. Met. iii. 466, 


Too much plenty makes me die for want. 
App1soN, 


Not to ſay, that even with regard to wit, or indecd 
witticiims, the taſte and judgment of men differ greatly; 
which makes it a difficult point to determine how far one 
may venture to go. So that the excuſe Horace makes 
on another account, my fairly be urg'd on this; 


Tres mihi convivz prope diſſentire videntur, 
Poſcentes vario multum diverſa palato; &c. 
Ep. lib. ii. Ep ii. 61. 


Three gueſts I have, diſſenting at my feaſt, 
Requiring each to gratify his taſte; &, Francis. 


You will be ſo kind as to pardon me, for taking up all 
the room that can be allow'd for this eſſay, in excuſes 
for my author. - Criticiſm, in the modern idea of the 
word, is what I am not fond of; and therefore put off 
the diſagreeable taſk, as long as I can. And copiers 
ſeldom ſee any faults in their architypes. Not to — 

| | that 


HERO to LEANDER, 311 
Our flames are are equal, but not ſo our force; 5 
Vour ſex can check the paſſion in it's courſe. 
Weak, as your bodies, are your minds, ye fair! 
Haſte then, and ſave me from extream deſpair. 
With ſylvan paſtime, or with rural toil, 


You, happier men] your varied hours beguile, 10 


In bus'neſs, or in exerciſe contend, 

Or to your wills the manag'd courſer bend, 

Or fowls with nets, or fiſh with hooks, enſnare. 
And drown in floods of wine at night your care. 
From me theſe helps the cruel gods remove, 15 
My bus'neſs, my diverſion all is love! 


Ess Ax. 


that the practice is hardly fair to expoſe the imperfections 
of an intimate acquaintance. However, 1 ſincerely 
promiſe to be as good as my word, in the two following 
ellays, 


NorTEes. 


Line 9. Vith fylvas paſtime, c.] As idleneſs is the 
nurſe, ſo conſequently buſineſs and exerciſe muſt be the 


cure, of love. Our ſex therefore, as Hero rightly 


obſerves, has, as in other reſpects, ſo alſo in this, the 
advantage greatly over the other. If a lady has a parti- 
cular regard for a gentleman, cuſtom and modeſty for- 
bid her to make the firſt advances. If two perſons are 
equally fand of each other ; the gentleman by buſineſs, 
diverſions, or exerciſe; by rural labaur, or ſports ; has 
an opportun.ty of diverting his paſſion : while the lady 
fits at home brooding over, and thereby incteaſing, 


her's, 
X 4 


312 OVID's Er IsTIEõ. 


And, O my ſole delight! for you I burn, 
With flames too pow'rful to admit return, 
Now, in ſoft whiſpers, to my nurſe I ſay, 
„ ”Tis ſtrange what cauſes this ſevere delay!“ 20 


NorTEs. 


Line 19. New in ſoft wwhiſters, &c.] The great beauty 
obſervable in this account of Hero's, how ſhe ſpent her 
time in his abſence, is, that it is nature itſelf; every cit- 
cumſtance riſing, iu an eaſy manner, from her ſituation, 
her employment, and paſſion. Neither is the beauty 
of the order læis remarkable. She begins with the day. 
All it's bufneſs and amuſements relate to him. She 
wonders what can be the reaſon of his abſence. Then 
obſerving that the wind is high, aud the ſea ſtormy, ſhe 
chides them both: and if they remit ever ſo little, ſhe 
complains that he may come, but will not. She takes 
a walk on the ſhore, to {ee if ſhe can find ſo much 
of him, as the prints of his footſteps, which he made 
when he lait departed. And at laſt makes it her buſineſs 
to inquire if any veſſel is arriv'd fiom, or going to fail 
to, Abydos; for an opportnnity of hearing from, cr 
wiicing to him. Next comes on the night; when ſhe 
firſt lights up the lamp in the tower, his land-mark by 
which to direct his conrſe. She next endeavours by 
work to divert ter thoughts, till the hour of his arrival. 
In vain! ſhe cannot help talking of him, and teazing 
her old nurſe with queſtions whether ſhe thinks he can, 
by that time, have eſcap'd out of the houſe, ſtripp'd, 
and ſuppled his joints with oil. Again, after a ſhort 
pauſe, ſhe expreſſes her hopes, that he is certainly upon 
his voyage ; now that he hath reach'd the middle of the 
ſea. Then that, in every murmur of the wind, and 
neiſe, ſhe hears him coming. And when, at laſt, tir'd 
out with expectation, ſhe finds he does not arrive; ſleep 
Keals upon her; the laſt thing in order. Yet * in 
; 1 that, 


| HERO to LEANDER, 213 

Now toſs'd with hateful winds I view the brine, 

And chide the tempeſts with ſuch words as thine ; 

Now, when their rage the winds remit, complain 
« He might, but, ah! neglects to croſs the main.“ 

Mean time the tears, that iſſue at my eyes, 25 

My conſcious nurſe with trembling finger dries, 

Ofr I your footſteps, on the winding ſhore, 

As if the ſands a print retain, explore, 

Ofr aſk, ſoft meſſages to ſend or hear, 

Who from your ports arrive, or thither ſteer, 30 

Ofr print the veſt with kiſſes, which you lay 

On Seſtian ſands, when plunging in the ſea, 

The day thus paſt, when night's more friendly ſhade 

O'er Heav'n's high arch it's duſky veil hath ſpread ; 

High on the tow'r the wakeful lamp I place, 35 

Your ſure director o'er the accuſtom'd ſpace, 

Our labours chaſe the midnight hours away, 

And female art deceives the flow delay. 

Yourſelf of our diſcourſe the conſtant theme, 


The burden of my tongue Leander's name! 40 
Can, nurſe! my lovely youth the ſhores have 
« gain'd ? 


« Or is he by domeſtics ſtill detain'd ? 
% Hath he already ſtripp'd, and, fit for toil, 
“ Suppled each pliant nerve with fragrant oil?“ 


NorTEes. 


that, ſhe does not loſe ſight of her beloved youth; he 
then comes to her and acts over again, in her imagina- 


tion, all his toils, and all his joys. —You may obterve 


from this, what may be done, on a very barren ſubject, 
by good diſpoſition, 


— — — 
4 
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314 OVID's EeisTL es, 
She nods aſſent ;—not minding what is ſaid, 45 
But pow'rful umbers move her aged head, 
A pauſe now made, (I cry) % Eier this, he rides 

« On tilting waves, and cleaves the yielding tides,” 
Then a ſmall taſk perform'd, I aſk again, 
If now you can have meaſur'd half the main ? 50 
Now to the ſeas I look, and trembling pray 
Some proſp'rous gale wou' d ſmooth the wat'ry way, 
Now catch each murmur, with attentive ear, 
And glad, in ev'ry ſound, your footſteps hear, 
'Thus all night long, my fruitleſs watch I keep, 55 
Till o'er my temples ſteal the dews of ſleep. 
Then to my arms your kinder image flies, 
And ia the place, by you abandon'd, lies. 
For now the briny ſurge you ſeem to plow, 
Now round my neck your circling arms to throw, 60 
Now wrapp'd within my ſilken veil, you reſt 
Your weary temples on my heaving breaſt, 
And much beſides, which modeſt tongues conceal ; 
We a& with pleaſure, what we bluſh to tell. 
Ah how unreal, and how ſhort, our joys | 65 
Still with my ſleep unkind Leander flies, 
O may fond lovers ſolid pleaſures know; 
Not empty viſions, tantalizing woe | 

Alone how many widow'd nights I've lay, 

Why, my ſlow ſwimmer ! why fo long away? 79 


NorzEs. 


Line 70. Why, my flow fwinmmer ! wwhy fo long axvay . 
The ftruggle between her impatience to {ce him, wo hor 
gals 


| HERO to LEanDER, 315 
Tho' now the ſeas untractable appear, 
Laſt night the winds were huſh'd, the ſkies were clear. 
Why did you let thoſe lucky minutes paſs, 
Nor meaſure, void of fear, the liquid ſpace ? 
Then was your time, leſt ſeas again ſhould roar, 75 
In that bright interval, to reach our ſhore. 


| Tho? ſoon a like occaſion might appear, 


The firſt, as firſt, you ever ſhou'd prefer, 

But ſoon, you'll ſay, is chang'd the ocean's face, 
And ſtorms returning ſwell the azure ſpace, 80 
A weak excuſe when, wing'd with love, you fly, 
Your wat'ry toils not half the time employ, 


And wou'd you, claſp'd within theſe arms, complain 
Should howling tempeſts toſs the roaring main? 


The whiſtling winds I then, ſecure, ſhou'd hear, 85 

And for a laſting ſtorm my vows prefer. 

Say, why of late you dread the briny wave, 

Once us'd, with youthſul arms, it's rage to brave: 

When vext with almoſt equal ſtorms, as now, 

You ventur'd the tumultous tides to plow. go 

When glad, I cry'd, ** Thus ever ſcorn the deep, 
Nor let me once your want of courage weep.” 


NoTEs. 


fears for his ſafety, is inimitably well kept up. In this 
paragraph ſhe accuſes him of want of courage, and ne- 
gligence in overlooking the opportunities of croſſing the 
lea, during the intervals of the ſtorm, in the next {he com- 
mends his caution, and adviſes him to avoid his fate, in 
ſuch imminent hazard. Such contradiftory behaviour 
proceeds from the true dictates of nature. 


lt 


316 OVID's EpisTLes, 


Where now your vaunts? whence this unuſual dread ? 
Where hides the mighty youth his tim'rous head ? 
Yet, oh ! *tis better thus to ſhun your fate, 95 
Than raſhly daring, to repent too late. 

Stay *till calm breezes ſmooth the liquid plain ; 

$0 you are conſtant, peaceful I remain. 

Long as love's flames glow warm within your breaft, 
And ftrong as in your am'rous lines expreſs'd, 100 
The winds I fear not, which prolong your ſtay, 
But leſt your wand'ring heart ſhou'd change as they. 
Left for the pains the prize ſhou'd ſeem too vile, 

Or the reward unequal to the toil. 

Now leſt you ſcorn my country I'm afraid, 105 
And think below your match a Thracian maid. 
Yet this, nay all things, I cou'd better bear, 

Than ſee you captiv'd by ſome other fair. 

If other arms muſt needs that neck enfold, 

And ſome new flame extinguiſh quite the old: 110 
O may I die! before your guilt I Know; 

E're your unkindneſs gives the fatal blow. 


NorTEes. 


Line 101. The winds I fear not; c.] The ſimplicity 
of the following ſentiments is extreamly beautiful. Her 
fear, Jeſt his heart ſhould wander after ſome new object ; 
or leſt ſatiety ſhould make him fick of his old flame; 
Jeſt ballancing his toils againſt his enjoy ments, he ſhould 
conclude them not worth the labour, and fit down ſe- 
. curely at home: Jeſt her country ſhou'd hurt her in his 
opinion, or laitly I.| he ſhould be taken by ſome other 
miſtreſs; is a true repreſentation of abſent love; which 
is ever conjuring up fantoms to torment itſelf, 


HERO to LEANnDER, 317 
Not that you give me reaſon to ſuſpect 
Some future woe, from your unkind neglect. 


NorTrEs. 


| 
| 
| 1 
Line 113. Not. that you give me reaſon, &c.) Abſcnt | | 
love is a true ſelf-tormentor, and has no occaſion for bad k ; |. 
news, (falſe or true,) nor indeed any other reaſon for | by 
uneaſineſs ; jealouſy and imagination can create ſufficient Wb 
cauſe for it; and indeed ſufficiently laſting ; imaginary th 
fears being much harder to cure than real ones. This | 
paragraph is beautifully elegiac, both in the ſoftneſs of Fl 
it's ſentiments and numbers. 11 
Verſu 101%. —quanto planguntur littora fluctu !] 
The daſhing of the waves againſt the ſhore, is well 
imag'd by the ſonorous vowels employ'd in this line; 1 
and the ſtrong ſyllables in the word planguntur. And Fl 
\ 
| 
| 


indeed this word, with it's derivatives, was in general 
uſe on theſe occaſions. Thus Virgil 


—reſonat magnis plangoribus zther. En. iv. 668. | | 
— The ſhrill echoes ring amidf the ſkies, Pirr. 


To ſpeak truth, the Claſſics had the art of repreſenting F 
almoſt every different ſound, and paſſion, by the forma- ; 
tion of the line. Thus the ſcream of women in Virgil, | | 


Lamentis, gemituque & fæmineo ululatu : 174 


To female ſhrieks the regal dome replies. PirTr. 


— — 
4 


where by avoiding the ſynalcepha in fæmineo, and there- 
by continuing the ſound, he has imitated Homer; who 

bas repreſcnted female lamentation, in a line, which is 
almoſt one continued hiatus. 
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Not that new rumours have alarm'd my cares: 115 
But abſent love is ne'er without it's fears. 

Thrice happy maids ! who, preſent to their flame, 
Can judge, when falſe, when true, the voice of Fame. 
My wongs, if real, ſcape my knowledge till ; 
And tho” but fancied, yet thoſe fancies kill. 120 
O wou'd you come! or were I ſure your ſire, 

Or winds detain you, not ſome new deſire. 

Which if 'tis found confirm'd, oppreſs'd with woes, 
Your victim to the ſhades poor Hero goes. 

But you are innocent, and vain my fear, 125 
This envious ſtorm alone detains you there. 

How high, alas! the thund'ring billows riſe, 
How dark a night of clouds involves the ſkies ! 
Perhaps ſad Nephele diſturbs the main, 

And weeps her daughter in tempeſtuous rain; 130 


NorzEsV. 


But not to multiply inſtances, in a caſe ſo clear, I ſhall 
only mention how exactly Virgil has imag'd that hoarſe 
rumbling noiſe of the water, ſo well known to ſuch as 


are accuſtom'd to dive, in his fourth Georgic ; 
—ingenti motu ſtupefactus aquarum. ver. 365. 
Deaf ning roar of ſubterraneous floods. Wax Tox. 


Line 129. Perhaps ſad Nephele diſturbs the main, c.] 
There is a beautiful quaintneſs in the thoughts of this 
paragraph. Either of theſe two may be the reaſon of 
this ſtorm ; Nephele may vent her ſorrow in a ſhower of 
tears over her daughter Helle; or Ino may be wreaking 


hor ſtep-dame rage, in a ſtorm of wind, upon her. 
However, 


S eff ac... 


HERO to LEAnDER, 319 

Or, now a goddeſs, ſea-green Ino raves, 

And vents her ſtep-dame rage on Helle's waves. 

Still to the fair theſe boiſt'rous ſeas are foes, 

Hence Helle's fate, and hence ſad Hero's woes. 
Vet, Neptune! miadful of thy am'rous pain, 135 

O! ſmooth, to aid our loves, thy wat'ry reign, 

If Tyro, not by ancient fame bely'd, 

Or fair Amymone, you e'er enjoy'd ; 

If bright Alcidne's celeſtial charms, 

Or Iphimedia bleſt thy longing arms: 140 

If &er Meduſa ſhar'd thy genial bed, 

Not arm'd as yet with curling ſnakes her head, 

Or fair Laodice, with golden hair, 

Or bright Celeno, now a glitt'ring ſtar, 

With many more, whoſe names on record ſtand, 145 

Fixt by the deathleſs poet's tuneful hand. 

Why then, the force of love ſo often try'd, 

Why a ſafe paſſage to my youth deny'd ? 


NorTEs. 


However, let it be as it will ; theſe ſcas are no friends 
to the female ſex; for here poor Helle met with her 
fate, and hence ariſes the ſource of Hero's ſorrows. 
Sentiments truly feminine; the great beauty of which 
is, that there is nothing manly in them. 

Verſu 132%. Vana; lying, deceitful. So vane Ligur ! 
in Virgil, falſe Ligurian ! and, mi fruſtra augurium vani 
docuere parentes : except my parents have taught me a 
pack of lies inſtead of true augury. Vanæ umbræ, 
lying ſhades ; that is, which ſeem to be, what they are 
not ; falſely pretend to have real forms. 


320 OVID's ErisrIEs. 


Ceaſe here thy rage, and vex more diſtant ſtrands, 
Here narrow ſeas divide the neighb'ring lands. 150 


NorEsãs. 


Line 1 49. Ceaſe here thy rage, and wex more diſtant 


firands, &c.) The remainder of this paragraph conſiſts of 


ſentiment, which, as was obſerv'd in the laſt note but 
one, may boaſt of their infirmity : for, like the ſex to 
which they belong, they captivate by their weakneſs. 
« "Tis a ſhame for ſo great a god to employ his power 
« to fright a poor boy from ſwimming over to his 
«« miſtreſs: it would become you to vex wider ſeas, and 
« exerciſe your rage __ a large veſſel, or indeed whole 
« fleets.” And the following paragraph ſets out with 
ſentiment equally feminine ; divination from the ſpurting 
of the lamp, and a weak omen drawn from a caſual 
expreſſion, _ by her nurſe. 'The art of making 
characters think and ſpeak like themſelves is what has 
ever been, and ever will be, a ſecret to any, but the beſt 
writers. Shakeſpear poſſeſſed that excellence, from 
nature, as is generally ſuppos'd, above all modern writers; 
and Horace has left a precept for it, how little ſoever 
regarded. 


Intererit multum Davuſne loquatur, an heros ; 
Maturuſne ſenex, an adhuc florente juventa 
Fervidus; & matrona potens, & ſedula nutrix 
Mercatorne vagus, cultorne virentis agelli; 
Colchus, an Aſlyrius; 'Thebis nutritus, an Argis. 


Art. Poet. 114 


Your ſtyle ſhou'd an important diff rence make 
When heroes, gods, or awful ſages ſpeak ; 
When florid youth, whom gay delires enflame; 
A buſy ſervant, or a wealthy dame; 

A merchant, wand'ring with inceſlant toil ; 

Or he who cultivates the verdant ſoil ; 


* 
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But 


HRO to LRAN DER. 321 
On ſome large veſſel exerciſe thy reign, 
Or toſs whole fleets along the liquid plain, 
'Tis mean, thy pow'r, great Neptune | to employ, 
To ſcare from ſwimming a laſcivious boy. 
True, from a noble race Leander ſprings, I55 
Vet not from Ithaca's deteſted kings. 
O ſmooth thy ſeas, and two fond lovers ſpare: 
He ſwims, 'tis true | yet I the danger ſhare. 
The torch, divining, ſnaps ; by which I write 
It ſnaps; I, joyful, hail the lucky fight: . 160 
Lo! while, o'er holy flames, in ſilent ſhow'rs, 
My aged nurſe the pure libation pours : 
Theſe om*nous words her ready tongue expreſs'd : 


Jo morrow's ſun our number ſees increas'd.“ 


Come, lovely youth ! victorious o'er the main, 165 
Increaſe our number, and relieve my pain, 

Back, your deſerter of our ſocial joy ! 

Back, to you camp, on love's ſwift pinions fly. 

For the dear partner of our pleaſure gone, 

Why preſs theſe limbs the nuptial bed alone? 170 
Your fears diſmiſs, and dare the liquid plain, 
Venus, for you ſhall ſmooth her native main. 

Myſelf wou'd meet you in the middle way, 

Were not the men more favour'd by this ſea. 


{ Why elſe ſhou'd Phryxus (cape the rolling tide, 175 
While by the waves his hapleſs ſiſter dy'd ? 


NorTEs. 


But if in foreign realms you fix your ſcene, 
Their genius, cuſtoms, dialects maintain. Fraxcrs. 
Y 
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322 OVID's Er1sTLEs, 

Perhaps, leſt day prevent your ſpeed, you fear, 
Or ſtrength ſhou'd fail the doubled toil to bear; 
Then let each lover ſeek the middle ſpace, 

And, meeting, ſaatch at leaſt one ſhort embrace, 
That done, ſeek diverſe, each our native ſhore, 181 
'Tis ſomething this, ſince fate allows no more. 

O cou'd we diſtegard the voice of Fame 
What inconliſtent things are love and ſhame ? 

Loſt ia the maze, I neither yet approve ; 185 
. Toft by extreams of decency and love. 

When firſt tall Argo reach'd the Colchan ſhore, 

'T hence conqu'ring Jaſon his Medea bore : 

When firſt to Sparta luſtful Paris came; 

Soon he return'd with his adult'rous dame : 190 
. But you ſo oft arriv'd, not half ſo kind, 

Still leave the object of your flame behind. 

Alone you meaſure back the liquid ſpace, 

Even when talls veſſels dread the boiſt'rous ſeas. 


NarESV. 


Line 179. Then let each lower, &c.) This ſentiment 
alſo may be juſtly reckon'd among the foregoing ; or 
perhaps rather a degree more frigid, than any of them. 

„Line 191. But you ſe oft arriv'd, &c.] Here was juſt 
- reaſon of complaint. Her fate, amidſt that of her filter 
heroines, was pecuharly hard. Their lovers, upon the 
firſt viſit, carried them off along with them ; whereas ſhe 
was left behind after repeated viſits, till, as laſt, by the 


interpoſition of a. ſtorm, their commerce was intirely 
broke off. 


HERO to LEANDER, 324 
Vet be not raſh, affecting to be brave, 195 
My youthful conqu'ror of each rolling wave! | 
Tho' ſtrong by labour'd art, the largeſt ſhip 
Sinks, torn and ſhatter'd, in the gulphy deep. 
And ſhall, amidſt the ſurge, your arms avail, | | ; 
More than. the mutual aid of oars and fail ? 200 14 
What you, Leander, wiſh, the ſailors dread; | 
They only ſwim, when other hopes are fled. 1 


NorEs. Tick 


Line 195. Yet be not raſh, affecting to be brave.) No. 
thing ever equal'd the art of our author, or his know- 
ledge in the ſcience of love. One would think he had | 
ſtudied nothing elſe from his infancy ! Twas impoſlible F 
for us not to expect, from a lover ſo ſincere as Hero, a | | 
tender concern for Leander's ſafety ; and that ſhe would 1 
ſomewhere, in her epiſtle, diſcourage him from attempt- 4 
ing a paſlage, in io ſtormy a ſeaſon. And has ſhe not F 
done it? Yes, truly; in thls very paragraph. But tis 
to be obſerved, only where he is Ranks 4, as leaving; 
her. Then ſhe cries out 


Yet be not raſh, affecting to be brave, | 
My youthful conqu'ror of each rolling wave! &c. 1 


6 whereas, conſidering him as abſent, ſhe had before tax'd | 
7 him with cowardice. 4 
lt Alone how many widow'd nights Pve lay ; | 4 
er Then why, ſlow ſwunmer ! why ſo long away? &c. || 
GC Not to ſay that ſhe immediately retracts her advice, in | 
hs the beginning of the next paragraph. i 
V How wretched I induſtrious to diſſuade, 


Yet with my prudent counſel diſobey d. 
Y 2 


| 
| 
. 
| 
| 
| 


Religioſæ. 


324 OVID' EpisTLEs. 

How wretched I! induſtrious to diſſuade, 

Yet wich my prudent counſel difobey'd ? 

Than my advice more daring may you prove, 205 
Deaf to my fears, attentive to my love! 


So thoſe tir'd arms, that cut the parting ſeas, 


Secure may claſp me in a cloſe embrace; 


But, oh! whene'er I view the ſea-green plain, 


Cold runs my blood thro? ev'ry chilling vein. 210 | 


Nor leſs my tim'rous breaſt ſad dreams of night, 
Tho' expiated ſince with care, affright. 
For juſt at morn, when the dull taper dies, 


What time truth- telling dreams are wont to riſe: 
Down from my ſlacken'd fingers fell the thread, 215 


And on the downy pillow dropp'd my head. 


NorTtEs. 


Line 211. Nor Jef my timorous breaſt ſad dreams, &fc.] 
The obſervations made upon ſeveral portions of this 
epiſtle, relating to the propriety of the ſentiment, had 
not here been repeated; only to confirm to you the juſt- 
neſs of the criticiſm. Tho' the dream, ſhe relates, be 


. extreamly well imagin'd, and conſequently could not but 


alarm a perſon ever ſo little ſuperſtitiouſly inclin'd ; (and 
Soſtrata in Terence owns the whole ſex to be ſo, 


ſtultè & miſerè omnes ſumus 
Heaut. Act. iv. ſc. i. 35. 


yet ſhe deprecates his making a joke of it. Which 
proves that even in times of ignorance and ſuperſtition, 
men's natural courage exempted them from many female 
fears. Which inconteſtably proves ſentiment of this kind 
to belong, with more propriety, to female characters. 


I, 


e 


»/ 


| HERO to LEAnDER. 325 
When to my fancy roſe, (not life ſo plain !) 
A dolphin ſhooting o'er the ſtormy main; 
Which, daſh'd by rolling waves againſt the ſand, 
The tides left breathleſs, on the naked ſtrand. 220 


Mean what they will, O don't my dreams deride, 


Nor truſt the ocean, *till the waves ſubſide, 

Tho? careleſs of yourſelf, your Seſtian fair, 

Whole life is lock'd in your's, may claim your care. 
Yet leſs'ning waves proclaim a calm is nigh, 225 
Then, void of fear, the peaceful ocean ply, 

Mean time, 'till Neptune ſmooth the wat'ry way, 
Theſe am'rous lines may ſhorten the delay. 
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ACONTIUS 
CYDIPPE, 


L 328 ] 


The ARGUMENT. 


ACONTIUS ſeeing Cydippe, at the temple of 

* Phebus and Diana, in Delos, an iſland in the Egean 
ſea, fell in love with her. But on account of the 
mnequality of their birth and fortunes, he did not 
preſume to make propoſals to her. This put him upon 
the fellowing firatagem. On an apple he wrote 
theſe lines, | 


To thee by Dian's myſtic rites I ſwear 
Thy love, thy fortune, and thy bed to ſhare ; 


and rolling it to her feet, excited her curioſity to take 

it up and read the inſcription. And there being a 

law, that whatever was ſpoke in the preſence of the 

. deity there, was ratified ; ſhe bound herſelf to the 
performance of it's contents. Soon after her father 
deſigning to marry her to another perſon, fhe fell 
dangerouſly ill of a fever. Acontius takes that oc- 

caſion to inſinuatę, by means of this epiſlie, that her 

ſichneſi was cauſed by the goddeſs, on account of the 
violation of her promiſe. | 


'[ 329] 


AcoNnTrius to CyDpiees. 


EAD this ſecure ;—for here you ſwear no 
2 more z 
Enough for me the oath you made before. 


Ess Ax. 


N the ſame manner, as we admire thoſe heroes of 

antiquity, who, guilty of no mean actions, ſpent all 
their days in purging the world of it's monſters, and 
benefiting mankind ; ſo we cannot bur prefer ſuch authors 
as have in them no ſigns of a littleneſs of ſoul, For it 
cannot be denied, but that all far-fetch'd prettineſs of 
thought, all double enter.dres in words, and all playing 
upon the ſentiment or expreilion, have a degree of pue- 
rility in them. 

Yet there is a more manly and ingenious method even 
of doing this; and ſome ſubjeds admit of it, more than 
others. A compariſon between Ovid's Epiſtles and his 
Metamorphoſes will be ſufficient to convince us of it. 
For the former, being, as Horace affirms of his Satires 
and Epiſtles, ſermoni frepiora, may, as well as comedy, 
demand the licence of more converſation language, jokes, 
and play upon words. Whereas the latter, being on the 
ſubject of religion, (I had almoſt ſaid the bible and creed 
of Heatheniſm, for it contains far the greateſt part of 
their theogony and mythology,) ought to have been 2s 
clear of blemiſhes of that kind, as even Virgil himſelf. 
And yet theſe epiſtles, whether they underwent more 
correction, or whatever elſe was the reaſon, ſtand ſo far 
clearer of blame in this reſpect; that I ſhall in a good 
meaſure be drove to hunt for examples in that other work, 
jo enable me to fullfil my promiſe to you in my laſt 
eſſay. 

— « 3 The 
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330 OVID's Ep1sTL ts, 
So may your ling'ring pains, remitting, ceaſe ; 
Pains, which afflict your abſent youth no leſs ! 


Ess Ax. 


The firſt objection then made to Ovid, with any ſhow 
of juſtice, is, that in the general his works are incorrect. 
This is undoubtedly an unpardonable fault, ſuppoſing a 
man has health and opportunity of emending them. 
Horace indeed denies the privilege of publiſhing under 
a conſiderable number of years ſpent in poliſhing. But 
our author here has for anſwer, that his bamiſhment 
hinder'd their appearing to better advantage : 


Emendaturus, ſi licuiſſet, eram, 


The poor man was dead, to ſociety at leaſt; and who 
could have the courage to fit down to correct Latin 
poetry in Pontus ? 

The next accuſation is, that he indulg'd an intem- 
perate flow of words, and never knew when to leave 
off, 

Omnia pontus erant :—deerant quoquelittora ponto. 
Met. i. 292. 


This is a very trite example, neither ſhould I have 
inſtanc'd in it, only that the abſurdity is carried to the 
higheſt pitch, even that of an Iriſh blunder ; and may 
be compar'd even with Sir Richard Blackmore's dreſſing 
up one of his heroes in armour, 


Which from a zaked Pict his grandſire won. 


The following are leſs flagtantly bad, and owe their 
original, I am perſuaded, to his fondneſs for turn, 


A Utinam modo dicere poſſem 
Carmina digna Dea ;—=certe Dea carmine digna eſt, 
Met. v. 344. 


Vellet 


Mk ol, Wt wo. 


1 


Glow with a ſudden red thoſe cheeks of thine:) 
I no raſh favours aſk, forbidden joy 
But loves made lawſul by the nuptzal tie. 
Read once again, what, rolling o'er the floor, 
To your chaſte hands th' enſnaring apple bore: 10 
You'll find, you promis'd what were better paid 
By you, than puniſh'd by the ſylvan maid. 
Now the ſame fears torment, as then were ſhown, 
But ſtronger by delay my fears are grown, 


Ess Ax. 


Vellet abeſſe quidem, ſed adeſt; velletque videre 
Non etiam ſentire canum fera facta ſuorum. 


Met. iii. 247. 
There is ſomething intolerably diſagreeable in the frigid; 


and a ſtronger inſtance can hardly be met with, than this 


laſt example. But I muſt apologize thus far for Ovid, 
that there are ſeveral whole books in his Metamorphoſes- 


clear of it; and ſometimes he can riſe as well as Virgil 
in the ſecond attempt : witneſs 


Pignora certa petis; — do pignora certa timendo; 
Et patrio pater eſſe metu probor. — Met. ii. 91. 


NorTEes. 


Line 1. Read this ſecure ;—for here you feucar no more ;] 
Our author begins this epiſtle very judiciouſly. She would 
naturally have been afraid of reading it, leſt ſome neu- 
ſtratagem might. be play'd upon her, without this aſ- 
ſurance. The ſuppoſition alſo that ſhe bluſh'd at the 
receipt of it, is well imagin'd. 


AconTivs to CyDIiPPE, 331 
Bluſh not: (for now, as at Diana's ſhrine, 5 


332 OVID's ErisrI ES. 

Time and the hopes you gave have fed the fires, 15 

And rais'd to no low pitch my hot deſires: 

For hopes you gave, which fed my am'rous flame, 

Witneſs the holy ſhrine, and virgin dame. : 

Your words the goddefs heard, for ſhe was there, 

Confirm'd your vows, and ſhook her holy hair. 20 
Urge, while you pleaſe, that fraud your heart 

betray'd, 

And baffled an unwilling thoughtleſs maid. 

Oa me no ſcandal that aſperſion draws, 

All ſtratagem is fair, where love's the cauſe. 


NorTEs. 


Line 20. Confirm'd your wows, and ſhook her holy hair.) 
This was the uſual ſign of ratification with the gods. 
Thus we find Jupiter giving ſanction to his promite to 
Thetis in the firſt Iliad of Homer; 


H, #) aUaveyg i, &c. lin. 528, 


Fe ſpoke, and awful bends his ſable brows ; 
Shakes his ambroſial curls, and gives the nod; 
The ſtamp of Fate, and ſanction of the god. Pore 


Line 24. All ſtratagem is fair, where love the cauſe.] 
I took occaſion before to hint to you.the ſimilitude be- 
tween love and war. 'This ſentiment ariſes from that 
analogy. And 


Dolus an virtus quis in hoſte requirit ? VIII. 


But the paragraph ends with a ſtroke of galantry worthy 
of Ovid, and moſt ingeniouſly applied, as well as agree- 
able to the ſubject ; | 


Thoſe charms (believe me) taught me to deceive. 


AcoNT1us to CypiPpe, 333 

What ſought my love but means to make you mine? 

Wars ceaſe of courſe when leagues the parties join. 26 

Cunning to me not uſe, or nature gave ; 

Thoſe charms, (believe me) taught me to deceive, 
Thoſe artful verſes, which your vow contain, 

- *T was love that dictated, and held the pen. 39 

Love drew the contracts, which ſo firmly bind. 

The deeds, twas love, a cunning lawyer! ſign'd. 

A fraud then Jet it be, avd I a cheat; 

If wiſhing to obtain your love's deceit, 

Again I write, and fend the ſuppliant ſtrain, 35 

Still of new frauds Cydippe may complain, 

It love offends, I muſt offend, I own; 

And court your favour, tho' I feel your frown. 

Their nymphs fhall others ſeize by fire and ſword, 

I not allow'd to write one artlul word? 40 
Snares ſtill more intricate O cou'd I find, 

And ties, that might your faith more firmly bind. 

A thouſand frauds, as yet untry'd, remain, 

Which love and diligence will ſoon attain, 


-- 
NOTES. 


Verſu zo“. Conſultus juris; i. e. juris-conſultus, ſeu- 
peritus; a lawyer 

Lire 40. J net allow'd to awrite one ar word ] There 
is a vein of triumph, natural to ſucceſsful fraud, which 
runs through the whole of this epiltle. And the argu- 
ment for his own right to make uſe of art in a caſe, 
where many have employ'd arms, ſeems to carry r:afon 
with it; for it ſtratagem be culpable, force mult needs 
be more ſo, 


— 
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334 OVID's ErisrIES. 


True, the ſucceſs is doubtful, yet my love 45 
Reſolv'd attempts, and truſts th' event to Jove. 


Part you may ſcape, but ev'ry ſnare to ſhun, 
Which Cupid ſpreads, is more than can be done. 
If arts ſhall fail me, ſteel's my laſt reſource, 


I' ſnatch the raviſh'd fair away by force. 50 


Of Paris' noble rape I much approve, 

And all who ſhow ſuch ſpirit in their love, 

I too: but hold, —death oft” attends the deed ;— 
What then? *Tiis better than deſpair to bleed. 


Were you leſs beauteous, then I might forbear; 55 


But charms ſo great wou'd make a coward dare. 
Your ſhape, your eyes, than ſtars a brighter fire, 
Provoke my courage, and my breaſt inſpire. 

"Thoſe golden locks, and ſnowy breaſts of thine, 59 


"Thoſe waxen arms, which may this neck entwine ; 


NorEsS. 


Line 5 3. I too :—but hold,— Cc. ] He had juſt com- 
mended the ſpirit which Paris ſhow'd on a like occaſion; 


and was going to ſay that he would not be behind him 


in reſolution. But the poet, by a beautiful apoſiopeſis, 


makes him recolle& the fate which attended that former 


act, and almoſt relinquiſh the enterprize ; but in the next 
Jine, by the help of a fine reflexion, that death is pre- 
ferable to deſpair, he ſettles more firmly in his firſt deter- 
mination. "Tis more eaſily felt, than deſerib'd, what a 
charming effect thele ſudden ftarts give to compoſition. 
We almoſt ſee the thing acted. And the following de- 
tail of her charms, as the incentives to his reſolution, 


fully diſplays the author's Kill in diſpoſition, 


> re 


AconT1us to CyDiPPe, 375 

That modeſt grace, and bluſh, unknown to ſhame, 
And feet, that might become the ocean-dame. 
Thus cou'd I all your charms recount *twere well, 
No doubt, but parts untold, as much excel : 
Struck by ſuch beauties, cou'd the youth be blam'd, 
If, deaf to tears, your plighted faith he claim'd ? 66 

So you allow you're caught, till be it ſaid 
I caught by fraud an unexperienc'd maid : 


Willing the weight of public hate I bear, 
So I poſſeſs the prize, the heav'nly fair. 


70 
Thus Ajax and Achilles, ſons of fame! 


Enjoy'd, victorious, each his captive dame. 
Fret as you pleaſe, and fight with wordy arms, 
So I'm in full poſſeſſion of your charms, 
Myſelf, th' unhappy cauſe of all your rage, 75 
Give me but leave, will ſoon the ſtorm aſſuage. 
Full in your ſight the pentient appears, 
Firſt, with the filent eloquence of tears ; 
*T ill mournful accents, ſuited to his wor, 


*T wixt intermitting ſighs, have learnt to low, 80 
S Wgns, 


Nor BVS. 


Line 77. Full in your fight, c.] This was an image, 
familiar to the Romans, and to be daily met with in their 
courts of judicature. The rexs or accus'd perſon, with 
his relations and friends appearing in court in mourning ; 
by their ſorrow and tears to incline the judges to mercy. 


And the theatricalneſs of the action, then practiſed, I am 


perſuaded, was the reaſon, that the verb ago came to ſuit 


both ideas. Agere cauſam, to plead a cauie, at the bar; 
and agere partes, to act a part, on the ſtage. 
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33 OVID's EpisTLes: 
Then, as your ſlave, the youth, of ſtcipes afraid, 
Clings to your knees, and droops his ſuppliant head, 
Know your authority : with ſtern command, 
Bid in your fight your trembling ſlave to ſtand, 
Let that fair hand, imperious rend my hair; 83 
Reſign'd the utmoſt of your rage I bear. 
Tho? ſtruck, my check no other pain ſhall know, 
But leſt your hand ſhou'd fuffer from the blow. 
No fetters need this willing body bind, 
Strong love already hath enchain'd the mind. 90 
When glutted all your rage, yourſelf ſhall ſwear, 

No love e'er better knew the art to bear,” 
You'll ſay, my patient ſuff *rings when you ſee, 

A youth ſo ſervile is the youth for me.“ 

Tho? abſent, yet againſt me you proceed, 95 

My cauſe is loſt, for want of leave to plead, 
Yet grant, what I call right with you be wrong, 


To me reſtrain the licence of your tongue. 


Nor Es. 


Line 81. Then, as your ſlave, c.] I have elſewhere 
obſerved to you in how dextrous a manner Ovid manages 
common topics. See here alſo how greatly he hath im- 


prov'd that vulgar expreſſion, I am your moſt humble 


3» 


« ſlave.” By converting it into a familiar image, he 


hath work'd it up into an agrecable picture, and length- 
ened it out into a conſiderable paragraph. A no con- 
temptible acquiſition on a barren ſubject! This will alſo 
ſerve to ſhow you, how ſimple a thing a naked thought 
is; and yet how good a figure it may make, when pro- 
perly dreſs'd up. 
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AconTivs to CyDIp Px. 337 
day, ſhou'd the Delian goddeſs be abus'd, 

Het rightful due, no leſs than mine, refus'd? 100 
Preſent ſhe ſaw your crimſon'd features glow, 

And treaſur'd, in her breaſt, the ſolemn vow. 


O may my words no future ill preſage, 


But much, too much, I fear her virgin rage. 

No pow'r ſo dreadful-as the Delian maid, 105 
Her ſhrines when lighted, and her dues unpaid, 
Witneſs the bear of ruin'd Calydon; 

That mov'd the mother's rage againſt the ſon. 


NorTEes. 


Line 107. Witneſs the boar of ruin'd- Calydori, &c.] 
Our author is ſupreamly happy in his examples. Here 
are three of the moſt dreadful inſtances of reſentment 
ever ſhown by any deity. Well might he therefore beg 
arid beſeech of her to avoid falling under the diſpleaſure 
of ſo vindictive a goddeſs. But the grand beauty of this 
paragraph is, that he never loſes ſight of his ſubject, 
Lowe; why ſhould dire fevers waſte that delightful bloom 
of your's; pray, preſerve it to heighten my paſſion for 
you. Thus good authors ever keep their eye upon their 
ſubject. One would have imagin'd, that Virgil had for- 
got himſelf, where he introduces the dire omens and prog - 
noſtics, which preceded the murder of Julius Ceſar, 
into this Georgics. But in the cloſe we find them molt 
artfully connected with his ſubject, 


Scilicet & tempus veniet, cum finibus illis 
Agricola, incurvo terram molitus aratro, 
Exeſa inveniet ſcabra rubigine pila : | 
Aut gravibus raſtris galeas pulſabit inanes, 
Grandiaque effoſſis mirabitur oſſa ſepulchris. 
Geo. i. 493. 
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338 OVID's ErIsTLESê. 
Witneſs the youth, that for a ſtag was tore, 109 
By hounds, with which he chac'd the ſtag before. 
And the proud dame, whoſe ſtony ſortows flow, 
Fixt a Migdonian monument of woe. 
Ah! beauteous nymph ; to ſpeak the truth I dread, 
Leſt my own, cauſe I falſely ſeem to plead : 
Yet ſpeak I muſt:— Tis hence your pains ariſe, 115 
When Hymen ſhou'd perform the nuptial ties, 
Your good the goddeſs ſeeks, ſupreamly kind! 
To keep you ſound in body, and in mind. 
Hence, often as againſt your oath you ſtrive, 
Swift from above th' avenging ſhafts arrive, 
Ceaſe then to irritate the virgin's bow, 
Repent, e'er mercy ſhall repreſs it's low. 
Why ſhou'd dire fevers revel in your charms ? 
O ſave that bloom to bleſs my longing arms. 
Save, to inflame my breaſt, the red that glows 125 
Freftr in your cheeks, and ſhames the bluſhing roſe. 
May ſuch. as croſs my loves, the torments bear 
Which kill Acontius in his languid fair. 
Vour pains and nuptials equal cares impart, 
Nor can I tell which moſt diſtrats my heart. 130 


120 


NorTEes. 


The time at length ſhall come, when lab'ring ſwains, 
As with their ploughs they turn theſe guilty plains, 
'Gainſt hollow helms their heavy drags ſhall ftrike, 
And claſh gainſt many a ſword, and ruſty pike : 
View the vaſt graves with horror and amaze, 

And at huge bones of giant heroes gaze. WaRToN. 


0 


ON. 


/ Acorus to Cypippe, 339 


Now that I cauſe your ſickneſs I repine, 
And curſe the zrtifice that made you mine, 

« Full on this head, bright goddeſs ! bend thy bow, 

And puniſh here (I cry) the perjur'd vow.” 

Oft' ſlow, before your door, your ſtate to hear, 

Anxious I walk *till ſome kind flave appear. 136 
With nimble footſteps to the youth I go, 
And how you eat and ſlcep deſire to know. 
Wretch that I am ! your nurſes not to aid, 
Your hands to wipe, and fit beſide your bed. 140 
Ah! ſtill more wretched ! that my rival there 
My place uſurps, and tends my lovely care. 
'The happy youth enjoys indulgent fate, 
In ſpite of mine and heav'ns ſuperior hate: 
Plac'd at your ſide, with frequent touch he tries, 145 
To feel your beating pulſe, redundant, riſe ; 
With that pretence, familiar with your charms, 
His eager fingers claſp your ſnowy arms. 
Your breaſts he preſſes now, now ſteals a kiſs, 
Reward too great for any care of his! 150 
Hold, daring youth | who gave you leave to mow 


The rip'niog crops, that for another grow? 


NorTEs. 


Line 151. Held, daring youth! c.] This application 
to his rival himſelf in the /econd, of whom he had been 
ſpeaking in the 24ird perſon has a very ſtrong effect, and 
forcibly carries away the reader with it. And the ab- 
ruptneſs of the figure heightens the force and beauty of 
it. Here it is the effect of the two paſſions of love and 

2 2 anger 


340 OVID's EPISTLESs, 
| Mine are thoſe breaſts, thoſe kiſſes all I claim ; 
| Unhand, audacious man! my promis'd dame. 


| NorTEs. 


| | anger mixt together, and heated into rage ; but in Virgil, 
=. Ovid, and Milton, a like inſtance proceeds from affection, 
1 and the enthuſiaſm of prayer, 


| Aut duros mille labores, 

| Rege ſub Euryſtheo, fatis Junonis iniquz, 

1 Pertulerit. Tu nubigenas, invite, bimembres, 
Hylzumque Pholumque, manu, tu Creſſia mactas 
Prodigia. En. viii. 291. 


The thouſand labours of the heroe's hands, 
Enjoin'd by proud Euryſtheus' ſtern commands, 

And Jove's revengful queen. 'Thy matchleſs might 
| O'er came the cloud-born centaurs in the fight; 
Hyleus, Pholus, ſunk beneath thy feet, 

| And the grim bull, whoſe rage diſpeopled Crete. BE 


PITT. FP 


Et cum Lenæo genialis conſitor uvæ, 

Nycteliuſque, Eleleuſque parens, & Iacchus & Evan; 
Et quæ præterea per Graias plurima gentes 

Nomina, Liber, habes. Tibi enim inconſumpta ju— 


| 

| 

| 

| Additur his Nyſeus, indetonſuſque Thyoneus, 
| 

| 

ventas, &e; Ovp. Met. lib. iv. ver. 13. 
| 


I cannot add the tranſlation, becauſe the beauty is not 
| preſerv'd either in Garth's or Sewell's. You muſt there- 
| tore be ſatisfied with Milton's imitation. 
| Thus at their ſhady lodge arriv'd, both ſtood 
= Both turn'd, and unqer open {ky, ador'd 
Ihe God that made both fky, air, earth and heav'n, 
V hich they beheld ; the Moon's reſplendent globe, 
And ſtarry pole; Thou alſo mad'ſt the night, 
Maker Omnipotent ! and Thou the day! 

| Parad. loſt, b. iv, 720. 
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AcoNTIvUs to Cy DIE. 341 
Hands off, bold ruffian ! let my virgin go; 155 
Do this hereafter, and you feel the law. 
Fix on ſome other fair, engag'd to none; 
This has an owner, who may claim his own. 
Yet ſhou'd you doubt my words, herſelf may read 
Our mutual contract, and the marriage deed. 169 
Quick, quick (I ſay) depart: too late you come, 
Supply'd already is the bridal room. 
What tho? your hands ſome human contract join? 
Yet far inferior is your cauſe to mine. 
I from th' original, the beauteous dame! 165 
You from a ſecond hand derive your claim, : 
Say, can her fire, in reaſon, nearer be 
Than to her own dear ſelf the lovely ſhe ? 
You a weak promile, by the father made, 
The blooming nymph's more binding oath I plead, 
Men he atteſted ; her more ſolemn vow 171 
To witneſs call'd the godeſs of the bow. 


. NoTEs. 


Line 165. J ram th' original, &c.] Ovid here gives 
us a ſpecimen of the improvement he had made in the 
ſtudy of the Law. The claim of Acontius is better than 
his adverſary's, becauſe the bargain was made with the 
party herſelf, not with the father; the daughter had 
ſworn, the father had only promis'd ; conſequently ſhe 
had call'd the gods, he only men, to witneſs ; and ſup- 
poſing it were done falſely, he would only be guilty of 
a deceit, but ſhe of perjury. He has reſerv'd the in- 
vincible argument fer the cloſe ; © view the conſequence 
in the event, the father is in p2rfo& health, the daughter 
in extream danger.” | 
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342 OVID's ErisrrxS. 

His promife broke, he's only call'd a cheat, 

Her's will the guilt of perjury compleat. | 

At leaſt, the dangers of them both compare; 175 

Look on th' event, you find it written there: 

See! while the fire a vig'rous health enjoys, 

Scorch'd with dire fevers the weak daughter lies. 
Unequal is our ſtrife I fight, my breaſt 

With hopes, to you unknown, the fears oppreſt, 180 

Secure you court her, while my life depends, 

For if I loſe her, this frail being ends. 

Me the fierce pains of love already kill, 

Which you, perhaps, in length of time, my feel. 

Was juſtice your regard, you wou'd reſign 185 

All claim, ſpontaneous, to theſe flames of mine. 
Since then his cauſe, tho wrong, the brute defends, 

Obſerye, dear nymph! to what my letter tends. 


NorTEs. 


Line 187. Since then his cauſe, &c.] This ſuppoſition, 
that his adverſary though fairly caſt, would ſtill obſtinately 
perſiſt to proſecute his claim, gives him an opportunity 
of very artfully infinuating to her (what indeed was the 
real deſign of the epiſtle) that his pretenſions were the 
reaſon of the goddeſs's reſentment ; and to hint to her a 
ready cure, namely to avoid being perjur'd, turn off 
that lover, and inviolably obſerve her engagements to 
himſelf, There is a beautiful poetic amplification in the 
manner,; ſome patients are cur d by the painful applica- 
tion of cauteries, and the Surgeon's inſtruments, or the 
nauſeous draughts of the Phyſician ; you have no occaſion 
for ſuch diſagreeable methods of cure ; avoid perjury 


only, and you are ſafe, Tais is what diſtinguiſhes poetry 
from proſe ! 


AcoNTIus to CyDIPPE, 343 


Admiſſion once deny'd him, I engage, 

Inſtant ſhall ceaſe Diana's dreadful rage. 190 

From his pretenſions ſpring your various woes, 

O might the ills deſcend upon their cauſe ! 

His ſuit rejected, heav'n and you agree, 

To you your health returns, my joys to me, 194 

Fear not, bright maid ! your heath ſhall be reſtor'd, 

Seek but the ſhrine, and keep your plighted word. 

Not blood of victims bends the pow'rs above 

Truth and ſelf-conſcious honeſty they love. 

Let ſome from fire or ſteel new vigour gain, 

Or, cur'd by nauſeous draughts, forget their pain; 

No need of theſe :—Tf perjury vou flec, 201 

Your faith you ſhall preſerve ; yourſelf and me, 
Thus far on ignorance throw all the fault, 

The ſhrines neglected, and the vows forgot. 

Henceforth theſe lines prevent it, and the ſnare, 205 

Whoſe force, attempting to elude, you bear. 

Which grant you 'ſcape ; yet to aſſiſt your throes, 


Shou'd you invoke the author of your woes: 


NorTrts. 


Line 203. Thus far on ignorance, &c.] He now, to- 
wards the cloſe of his epiſtle, crouds all his ſtrong argu- 
ments upon her. You may hitherto plead ignorance of 
the reſentment of the goddeſs ; but for the future, this 
letter of mine, by having inform'd you of the true reaſon 
of your diſeaſe, will prevent your urging that plea. 

Line 207. Which grant you 'ſcape, &c.] But even ſup- 
pole your perjury ſhould not, at this time, coſt you your 
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344 OVID's ErIsTLES. 
Quick wou'd the goddeſs hear, and ſtern enquire 


Whence come your pains, and who the happy 
fire : 210 


Rich vows prefert'd, the pow's rejects with ſcorn; 
Swear ;—'tis in vain: ſhe knows you are forſworn. 
Regardleſs of myſelf, for you I fear; 

Your life alone can wrap my ſoul in care, 

Still, at your danger, can you let repine 215 
Your parents, thoughtleſs that the fault is thine ? 
In order, to your mother, all relate, 

Nor bluſh to own the partial work of Fate. 
How, *tending once the rites of Delos' queen, 
Furſt by theſe eyes your blooming charms were ſeen. 


NoTEs. 


life; yet, if you marry with my rival, you will pro- 
bably have occaſion to invoke the offended deity, on 
another account ; and run a riſque of not only receiving 
no aſſiſtance in the laſt extremity, but alſo of putting the 
goddeſs upon enquiring more ſtrictly into matters, and 
being further enrag'd againſt you. 

Line 217. In order, to your mother, &c.] A man muſt 
be very ignorant of life, not to ſee the beauty and pro- 
priety of this paſſage. ' It is the finiſhing ſtroke of the 
epiſtle ; to prevail with her to let her parents into the 
ſecret of her vow. But then for the molli/imus fandi 
modus ? Why, attack the mother firſt, as the ſofteſt ſex, 
and the perſon ſooneſt alarm'd, And for fear that Cy- 
dippe might urge the uſual excuſe with young and modeſt 
folks, What ſhall I ſay ?” he hath ſubjoin'd her leſſon 
at large. And to encourage her to put it in practice, in 
the cloſe of the paragraph, he enſures her ſucceſs, if her 
mother was not a monſter of cruelty; in a moſt ingenious 
turn, : 


Talis erit mater, ſi modo mater erit. 


AconTivs to CVYDIPPE. 345 


How, when I ſaw you, ſtupid, fixt, amaz'd, 22x 
Inſatiate of the ſweet ſurprize, I gaz'd : 

How, while I gaz'd, (ſure ſign of love !) my gown 
Off from my ſhoulders dropt, negleed, down, 
How, bouncing to your feet, along the floor, 225 
Inſidious words a tempting apple bore. 

Which read, the quiver- bearing goddeſs there, 
Obſerve you muſt, or dreadful torments bear: 
And, the full purport of the lines to ſhow, 


To her once more repeat the ſolemn vow. 230 


«© With him, that hath your oath, your hand ſhall 
join, | 
* So ſhall th' united choice of heav'n be mine: 
«« Us he ſhall pleaſe, who pleas'd the Delian dame,” 
Your mother cries z—if the deſerves the name. 
Yet bid her firſt enquire what note we bear, 235 
She'll find your honour was Diana's care, 
Cos, the Corycian nymphs frequented ſeat, 
Whoſe rocky ſides Egean billows beat: 
Cos is my native foil; nor mean my race : 
If, merit lighted, birth alone can pleaſe. 240 
Wealth too we have, and manners none can blame ; 
To theſe add love the beſt, the ſtrongeſt claim. 
Such am I, as unſworn you'd wiſh to join; 
And were I worſe, your oath hath made you mine. 
T his Kill in filent dreams, the queen of night, 245 
This ſtill by day, love urges me to write, 
His ſhafts already wound my bleeding heart, 
O may you ceaſe to feel the other's dart | 


NorTEs. 


Line 245. This flill in filent dreams, &c.] Our author 
{as has before been obſerved} is happy above all others, in 
| hitting 


3465 OVID's ErrsrIEsõ. 
Join'd is our welfare; ſpare yourſelf and me; 
To two one med' cine ſalutary be 250 
Grant this; and when ſhrill pipes ſhall give the ſign 
And blood devoted dye the Delian ſhrine; 
High in the temple, bright in gold, ſhall glow 
The lucky apple :—this inſcrib'd below. 
«<< By this Acontius to the world declares, 255 
« His vows are ratify'd, and eas'd his cares.“ 
But leſt, if more I add, with reading ſpent, 
Weak as you are, your Janguid ſpirits faint, 
I ceaſe, unwilling : and that nothing new 
Cloſe theſe unlabour'd lines, dear nymph ! adieu. 260 


NorTEs. 


hitting the propriety of things. It would add no ſmall 
weight to his pretenſions, 'to have it believed, that the 
gods had put him upon writing this epiſtle ; but what 
deity moſt proper? Why, the very ſame ſhe had offended; 
the goddeſs of night ſuggeſted it to him in his dreams ; 
and the god, who had been the author of his paſſion and 
enterprize, in his waking thoughts, by day. 

Line 253. High in the temple, bright in gold, ſhall glow, 
The lucky apple.) It was a cuſtomary thing to hang up the 
arms, in which they conquer'd, to the pillars, or middle 
ſtones in the arches, of the temples of their gods. In 
this light, the thought here is every way grand and 
beautiful. The apple by which I won you, and gain'd 
that glorious victory, ſhall be repreſented in gold, and 


ſuſpended in the temple; with a ſuitable inſcription, 
teſtifying my gratitude to the goddeſs Diana, to whoſe 
ſeverity I owe you. 


The ARGUMENT. 


THIS epiſile is in anſwer to the laſt. It invalidates 
the greateſt part of his chicanery, in an ingenious and 
ſolid manner. However, at laſt, ſhe grows more 
paſſiue, feeling too ſtrongly the effects of ber unwiſe 
curioſity, and the anger of the goddeſs. She informs 
him, that fre had broke the ice by telling the whole 
affair to her mother ; and hints her acceptance of 
his love; by putting him in mind, that as ſhe had 
gone as far as a virgin ought, it belong d ta him to 

make further application, 
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CypippkE to ACONTIUS. 


OUR's, trembling, I perus'd ; with filent fear: 
Leſt my unconſcious tongue again ſhou'd ſwear, 


Ess Ax. 


NOTH E R fault juſtly chargeable on our author, 

is, that by running on, in too precipitate a manner, 

he falls into forced conſtruttion, and indeed, except the 

verb be taken in more ſenſes than one, (a thing by no 

means allowable in one and the ſame place) hardly 
poſſible to be reconcil'd with good ſenſe. 


Aurigam ; pariterque, animaque rotiſque 
Expulit. Met. ii. 312. | 
Arcuit omnipotens ; pariterque ipſoſque nefaſque 
Suſtulit. Met. ii. 56. 

Et pariter vultuſque Deo, plectrumque colorque 
Excidit. Met. ii. 601. 


Et mens, & quod opus fabrilis dextra gerebat, 
Excidit. Met. iv. 175. 


There is a quaintneſs, of this kind, in Phebus's noble 


adhortatory ſpeech to his ſon Phaeton, ſufficient to cauſe 
diſtaite to me, | | 


Conſiliis non curribus utere noſtris. Met. ii. 146. 


not to ſay, that, verſe the ninth of Dido to Eneas 
borders upon the ſame fault; 


Certus es, /Enea, cum fœdere ſolvere naves ? 


For the marriage contract, being, like other contracts, 
of the nature of the Gordian knot, not be loos'd without 
violence, the word rumpo would have been more proper 
to convey the idea. Solvere is applicable enough to 
naves by ſynecdoche, for r1entes navium, 


This 
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350 OVID's ErisrIEs. 


Nor had you fail'd new ſtratagems to try, 
Were not one oath enough my faith to tie. 


Ess Ax. 


This I take to be one of the paſſages, in our author, 
condemn'd by Mr Dryden, in general terms; but he 
hath preciſely copied it in his tranſlation, and conſe- 
quently fallen into the ſame fault; 4uith logſend ſails and 
Doug; for I dare appeal to any man, whether /o/vere 
fadus be not a better phraſe in Latin, than to % worvs 
in Engliſh. | 

As to the reſt of our author's faults, they may not im- 
properly be comprehended under a too great fondneſs for 
witticiſms. This muſt. have been owing to his natural 
turn, for they were not the taſte of the times he liv'd in: 
there being little of that ſort to be collected out of all 
his cotemporary writers. To ſpeak truth, learning and 
taſte arriv'd at too high a perfection, to admit even 
agreeable trifles. But the caſe is not the ſame with 
modern ears. They are accuſtom'd, as to rhyming in 
poetry, ſo alſo to chimings of all kinds; even ſimilitude 
of ſound in words, as well as ſyllables, and all the various 
play upon the ſentiment. So that had not Ovid been a 
little too intemperate in the uſe of witticiſms, he might 
very well have paſs'd without cenſure with us ; eſpecially 
as, with it, he was ſtill accounted a valuable author, by 
his own countrymen, ard critics of a purer age. Not to 
urge, what hath been touch'd upon before, that they 
are no improper ingredients either for love-poems or 
epiſtles. | 


NorTEs. 


Line 1. Your's, trembling, I perus'd, & c.] ihe terror 
Cydippe may be ſuppos'd to be in, at the fight of more 
of that hand-writing, by which ſhe had ſo ſeverely 
ſuffered already, was as proper an opening for her 

epiſtle, 


r wb. 4 as 


2 2 2 


CypiPPt to ACONTIUS, 
Unopen'd I'd return'd it; but the flight 
Might wake new vengeance in the queen of night : 
Too much your friend !—for, to relieve my pain, 
Rich vows aſcend, and incenſe burns, in vain. 
The pow'r too mindful of your cauſe we find ; 
Scarce to her own Hippolytus ſo kind ! 


35! 
5 


10 
Yet, oh! a virgin's age, bright virgin! ſpare; 
Nor finiſh, in liſe's ſhorten'd race, my fear. 
Still from a cauſe unknown the fever burns, 
And phylic's feeble aid, indignant, ſcorns. 
A ſkeleton, I write; oppreſt with pain I5 


Scarce can this arm my languid limbs ſuſtain. 
And leſt our correſpondence ſhou'd be known 
To any, but my conſcious nurſe alone; 
To hinder all ſurprize the door ſhe keeps, 
And, aſk who will, her Miſwer is, © ſhe fleeps.” 20 


NorEsS. 


epiſtle, as obviating that very objedtion was, of his. 
What then was to be done?— The only remaining ex- 
pedient was to return it unopened. But as the goddeſs 
had already inflicted ſo heavy a puniſhment upon her, 
for neglecting to perform the purport of the former, 
might it not further enrage the deity, if this alſo ſhould 
have ſuch an affront put upon it? Eſpecially as ſhe had 
reaſon to believe him almoſt as great a favourite with 
her as Hippolytus himſelf. See note the laſt on Phædra 
to Hippolytus. By this you ſee how eaſy and artful the 
compoſition 1s ; 'tis in anſwer to his, and yet as uncon- 

rain'd, as if it were not. 
Line 19. To hinder all furprize, c.] This ingenious 
contrivance of an opportunity to write unſuſpected, may 
Convince 


352 OVID" EPISTIES. 

Soon, when this feign'd excuſe, this kind repoſe, 

Stretch'd out beyond it's length, ſuſpected grows, 

Or one, that cannot be refus'd,' appears ; 

She coughs ; the well-known fignal ſtrikes my ears 

Th' imperfect lines I leave, and, uneſpy'd, 25 

Quick in my lap the cautious letter hide. 

Thence I the dull fatigue reſume again ;— 

See, wretch | for you what labours J ſuſtain. 

Yet far too mean you are to touch my mind ; 

As undeſerving you, as I too kind! 30 
Then am I doom'd to feel the wrath divine, 

For one poor trick, one paltry fraud of thine ! 

Is this my gain, whoſe charms extort your praiſe ? 

Deſerves it ſuch a puniſhment to pleaſe ? =» 


No rb s. 
convince us how great a maſter of plot our author was. 
Rogantibus for interrogantibus in the original of this line; 


by a common figure; the ſimple for the compound, 
So Virgil frequently 


juſtifimus unus 
Qui fuit in Teucris, & ſervantiſſimus equi. En. ii. 446 


ſervantiſſimus for obſervantiſſimus | 
Verſu 36". Ope ; Phyſic. So in Enone to Paris, 
verſu 1519. 
Ipſe repertor opis :—the very; inventor of the art of 
phy ſic. 


Line 33. Ii this my gain, Oc. ] There is an uncommon 


elegance in the ſentiment of this paragraph; as well as 
a ſtriking juſtice in the complaint. It being extreamly 
hard to ſuffer for giving pleaſure to others. And the 
wiſh, that ſhe had f ** in his Ne is both 
natural and pathetical. 
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75 Cypiyyr to Acoxribs. 353 
O had I ſeem'd ill-favour'd in your eye: 35 
Scorn'd I had been, yet bleſt with health and joy. 
Now prais'd I weep, and of your ſtrife repent ; 
That proves my bane, which for my good was 
meant. | 9 
His rival claim while neither will decline, 
You hinder his ſucceſs, he fruſtrates thine. 40 
T like a ſhip am toſt by tide and wind; 

This loud impells before, that roars behind. 

But when the day, my parents? wiſh ! arrives, 
My fever, with redoubled rage, revives, 

Juſt at the nuptial hour, the queen of Fate, 45 
( Tremendous viſit !) thunders at our gate. 

I bluſh, of crimes unconſcious, at the thought, 
That Heav'n may ſeem offended by my fault. 


Some ſay, „ *tis chance; and ſome © that Jove's 
„ own voice 


Shows his averſion to my parents choice.” 50 


NorTEs 


Line 41. J /ike a foip am toft, &c.] This beautiful 
ſimile very naturally repreſents her ſituation, amidſt 
their obſtinate ſtruggles for her. And it ſo far excels any 
thing of the kind, as there is an internal, as well as ex- 
ternal, likeneſs ; her danger being aſſimulated by the diſtreſs 
of the veſſel. | 
Line 49. Some ſay, © "tis chance, &c.) Perſons of 
various diſpoſitions will for ever aſſign uncommon caſes 
to various cauſes, according to the different turn of their 
own minds. Here the Epicurean and Atheiſt attribute 
her ſickneſs to chance, the religiouſly- inclin d to the diſ- 
approbation of the gods, and the ſuperſtitious to witch- 

Aa craft. 


354 OVID' Efisrrxs. a 
Nor are you free from cenſure ; of my woes 
Part think your pow'rful magic is the cauſe. 
The reaſon is unknown; the ills are plain: 
Tis you contend, but I endure the pain. 
Say, and, as wont, deceive ;—if angry fate 55 
Attends your love, how dreadful is your hate? 
If hurtful be your love; — O love your foes, 
But hate Cydippe, and relieve her woes. 

Either is baniſh'd your pretended care 
Since here, unpity'd, dies your wiſh'd-for fair; 60 
Or, if unheard you ſue ; the angry pow'r 
(Vain-glorious boaſter !) is your friend no more. 
Will you not bend the pow'r? -you love not me:. 
And if you cannot ;—ſhe regards not thee. 

O had I ne'er beheld, at leaſt not then, 65 
Delos, furrounded by th' Egean main. 


NoTEs. 


craft. This is what I call anatomizing the ſentiment, 
and holding it up to the light ; in order to ſhow you it's 


ſimplicity and regularity. 


ine 55. Say, and, as wont, deceive; & e] The follow- 
ing lines contain a moſt ingenious and beautiful turn for 
epigram. 

ine 59. Either is baniſb d, &c.] She here attacks 


him with the argumentum anceps, or two- fac d proof; 
utrum horum mavis accipe; turn which way he will, he 


is caught. He either will not, or cannot relieve her; 
if the former, he hath no regard for her, and his preten- 
fions to love are falſe; if the latter, the goddeſs hath no 
regard for him, and conſequently his boaſts of her patro- 


nage and favour are vain. 
Line 65. O had I ne er beheld, c.] This wiſhing the 


effect had been buried in it's cauſe, 2 
their 


D 


CrpipPe to Acoxrrus. 335 
Th' unwilling tides oppos'd the launching ſhip, 
In a ſiniſter hour we plow'd the deep. 
With luckleſs feet th* ill omen'd gate was paſs'd, 
With luckleſs feet, to climb the bark, I haſte, 70 
Twice adverſe winds our opening ſails oppoſe, 
Miſtaken maid for proſp'rous winds were thoſe | 
Thoſe were the proſp'rous gales, that caus'd our ſtay, 
Not thoſe, that bore us o'er the watry way. 


NorzEs. 


their misfortunes ſtifled in their birth, as we obſerv'd 
before, occurs almoſt in every epiſtle. And yet by the 
management of the author, and the variety of the ſtory, 
is kept from cloying; and like the idea Horace gives us 
of the ſun. 


———Aliuſque & idem 
Naſcitur; Carm. ſec. 10. 


It's brightneſs prevents ſatiety. Cydippe's account in 
particular excels in a lively deſcription of the ſiniſter 
omens at her ſetting out; in that beautiful epanorthoſis 
on the preſp rous winds; in her ardent impatience to get 
thither; her chiding the gales for not carrying them on 
faſter; and thinking the iſland ſtill floated, and avoided 
them, like Eneas's Italy, 


——Ttaliz fugienti; prendimus oras. En. vi. 61. 


Her joy at her arrival; the riches of her dreſs ; her 
wand' ring about to take a view of the temple, it's riches, 
and curioſities; and her ſurprize and bluſhing at the 
ſight of the apple and it's contents, are circumſtances 
equally as new and entertaining to the reader, as the 
place was to herſelf, 


Aa2 


356 OVID's ErrsrIEsG. | 

O had *till now the blaſts remain'd the ſamez 75 
Fool that I am ! unconſtant winds to blame. 

On wing the celebrated iſle to view, | 

My eager with the tardy ſhip outflew. 

Oft', mend your pace, ye lagging oars!” I cry; 
And “ may leſs ſparing gales the canvas ply.” 80 
Now, Tenos, Myconos, and Andros paſt, 

Bright Delos chalky cliffs appear at laſt : 

Which *ſpy'd, I ſay; “ Thou flying iſland ! ſtay; 
„What ſtill unfix'd, and floating in the ſea ?” 
Joyful, at length, the wiſh'd-for port we gain, 85 
When Sol's red horſes plung'd beneath the main. 
Which, when o'er eaftern hills their fronts they rear, 
Obſequious handmaids fold my braided hair; 

Her treaſur'd ſtores my mother's hands unfold, 
With gems my fingers glow, my hair with gold. 90 
Then to the guardians of the iſle, whoſe beams 
Dart round the globe, the pure libation ſtreams. 
And while my pious mother tends her vows, 

And on the feſtal flames warm entrails throws, 


Me round the ſhrines my nurſe, induſtrious, led, 95 
The hallow'd ground with wand'ring feet we tread ; 


Admire what monuments the rich bequeath ; 

And ftatues on all hands, that ſeem to breathe ; 
The altar, which on horns exalted roſe ; 

And tree which aided fair Latona's throes ; 109 
With what beſides the various domes contain ; 

Patt now forgot, part tedious to explain! 

Me thus employ'd you ſaw, that fatal day ; 

And thought thele artleſs charms an eaſy prey. 
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CyDIPPE to ACONTIUS, 357 
The lofty fane we re-aſcend ;—ah! where 105 
Is virtue ſafe ; no ſanCtuary there? 


Bounce to my feet theſe words an apple bore ;— 
(Wretch that I am, again I'd almoſt ſwore: ) 
Snatch'd by my wond'ring nurſe *twas brought to me; 
I read, great bard ! your treach'rous poetry. 110 
I read ; my bluſhing cheeks, with conſcious ſhame, 
Unbidden glow at Hymen's ſacred name. 
Fix'd on my lap theſe down-caſt eyes I throw ; 
Theſe eyes, the fatal miniſters of woe! 

Whence, wretch | your joy ? your fame no triumphs 

raile.-: 115 

A maid deceiv'd is all the mighty praiſe. 
No heroine I, of Amazonian ſtrain, 
Fell, by your proweſs, on the Trojan plain. 


NorzEsS. 


Line 105. A where is virtue ſafe, &c.) Near half 
the epiſtle is employ d in anſwering his claim, invali- 
dating his arguments, and pleading her own innocence. 
And ſure no complaint can be more ſtrongly urg'd, than 
that virtue ſhould be endanger'd in ſa ſacred a place. 

Line 108. Wretch that 1 am, again [Pd almaſi fore ;] 
The break in the former line is one of thote figures, 
which have a fine effect in compoſition both poetic and 
oratorial ; and ſtrongly paints the horror impreſs d upon 
her mind by the firſt pronanciation, and her ſucceeding 
ſufferings. 

Line 115. Whence, 8 Hour joy ? Sc.] This ſud- 
den tranſition from a plain narrative of the fact, to an 
addreſs to himſelf, is a beauty of the firſt magnitude; 
eſpecially as it ariſes from ſtrong ſallies of rage, at ſeeing 
him exult in his ſucceſsful villainy. It gives indeed a 
a ſevere check to his triumph; and is enough to damp 


the moſt exalted joy on the occaſion. 
A a 3 
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No belt inwrought with gold, Herculian ſpoil ! 

Your conqueſt graces, or rewards your toil, 120 

Ceaſe then your vaunts, ſince an imprudent maid 

*Twas verbal treachery alone betray'd. 

Cydippe thus, like Atalanta, fell, 

By treach'rous fruit, and not by dint of ſteel. 

While you, a new Hippomanes! repeat 125 

The paltry artifice, a ſtale deceit ! 

Yet had the little wanton ſeiz'd your heart, 

Arm'd, as you paint him, with his torch and dart ! 

You ſhou'd have took the honourable courſe ; 

Have won by eloquence, not ſtorm'd by force, 130 

You ſhou'd, when firſt reſolv'd to woo the dame, 

Have prov'd your merit equal to your claim. 

To which if no objection cou'd be made, 

Why wou'd you force me, rather than perſuade ? 
How weak your plea ?—in preſence of the pow'r 


' *T was my uncautious tongue alone that ſwore : 136 


Nor can the tongue's unmeaning accents bind, 
Unconſcicus of the ſolemn vow the mind: 


NorEsãV. 


Verſu 121. There is a turn, and play, upon the 
word verba, by means of the Latin phraſe verba dare, to 
deceive; which could not be imitated in our lan2uage ; 
if it were worth while. The phraſe ſeems odd, at the fir 
fight, but aroſe, no doubt, from the promiſer's giving 
verba & præterea nihil, when he run off from his 
agreement. 

Line 137. Nor can. the tmgue's unmeaning accents bind, 
c.] After having vented her rage upon his triumph 2 

0 


r 
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Cypipr to Acoxriuvs. 359 
Oaths from deliberate thought proceed alone, 
Nor ſwears the ſenſe to articles unknown. 140 
If *twas my will the binding promiſe made, 
Your promis'd right demand, the nuptial bed: 
If empty words, the mind averſe ! you boaſt, 
Words you have won, but all the reſt have loſt, 
No oath I took z—the form I only read: 145 
Nor chuſe I ſo the partner of my bed. 
Thus others cheat ;—th* enſnaring apple throw, 
And let your ſummons thus ſucceed the vow ; 
By guileful arts enrich'd, (if this will hold,) 
Bilk the penurious miſer of his gold : 150 


NorkEs. 


ſo poor a conqueſt, and by ſuch low and ungenerous 
means ; ſhe proceeds to invalidate his plea relating to her 
oath. She obſerves with truth, that it was not taking 
an oath, but only reading the form of it, which he 
trick'd her out of in the temple. She rightly defines 
taking an oath into what is aſſented to by the under- 
ſtanding, not what the tongue unmeaningly pronounces. 
If he could prove, that ſhe agreed to ſwear, he might 
lawfully demand her, and ſhe had nothing to object; but 
that without ſuch previous conſent his claim upon it had 
but a very weak foundation. 

Line 147. Thus others cheat, &c.) This argument, as 
being the ſtrongeſt, is reſerv'd to cloſe her pleadings. 
And indeed it overthrows, by unanſwerable example, 
his whole claim. For if his paultry tricks were valid in 
this, they muſt be ſo in other caſes. Go then, (ſays ſhe) 
and, by the ſame art, oblige the rich to give up their 
gold, and kings to refign their crowns, to you. At this 


rate, it will be an eaſy matter for you to ſecure the 


ſſeſſion of the whale world, and exceed even your own 
goddeſs in power, 
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260 OVID's EpisTLEs. 
Let kings to you reſign each realm and crown, 
Supream in treach'ry ! make the world your own. 
Believe me, if your words thus ſacred be, 
In pow'r the goddeſs' ſelf ſubmits to thee. 

Yet tho? your ſuit, relentleſs, I've deny'd, 155 
Pleaded my cauſe, and prov'd your promiſe yoid : 
I own, th' avenging deity I fear, 
And fancy all my ills proceed from her. 
Elſe why, as oft' as meets the nuptial train, 159 
Slack drop my nerves, and quick returns my pain? 
Thrice Hymen came, and thrice, with haſty flight, 
Confus'd he leſt the interdicted rite. 
The lights his weary fingers ſcarce cou'd raiſe ; 
Tho” ſhook, th' unwilling torches faintly blaze: 
Oft' ſpread his hair a rich perfume around, 165 
And oft” a length of veſtment ſwept the ground. 
He comes; an unexpected ſcene appears; 
Th' intended bride in death; all eyes in tears: 
From his contracted brow the wreath he threw, 
And ſhook from off his hair th' Arabian dew, 170 
Sad while he ſate, gay mirth aſham'd to raiſe, 
His crimſon garment kindled half his face. 


NorEs. 


Line 155. Yet ibo“ your ſuit, c.] Having now given 
vent to all her reſentment, and humbled his triumph ; 
ſhe begins to relent, and own that ſhe fears the vengeance 
of the goddeſs, and believes her pains proceed from her. 
The following deſcription of the behaviour of the god 
Hymen, upon entering the houſe of mourning, is in- 
geniouſly imaged. 


Re. Oo we + 
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CypiePe to ACcoNT1Us, 36x 

Mean time my veins with burning fevers glow'd, 
Beneath my cloaths I ſunk, oppreflive load! 
My parents weeping o'er my face I ſee, 175 
And death's pale torch, not Hymen's burnt for me, 
O ſpace a tortur'd wretch, bright, quiver'd maid ! 
And rather lend thy brother's balmy aid. 
Why ſhou'd thy virgin ſhafts, relentleſs, kill, 
While his kind art, auſpicious, ſhines to heal. 180 
When did I &er, tho' with imprudent eyes, 
Thee naked in the ſhaded ſtream ſurprize ? 
While to each heav'nly pow'r bright altars ſhine, 
With gifts did I negle& to grace thy ſhrine ? 
Or did my mother, with preſumptuous pride, 185 
Latona's double offspring e'er deride? 
O ſpare a virgin, conſcious of no crime, 
But reading that unlucky, perjur'd rhythm. 
You too wou'd offer, were your loves ſincere, 
To heal the wound your raſhneſs gave, a pray'r. 190 


Nor ES. 


Line 179. Why fond thy virgin ſhafts, &c.) The 
ſtrong contraſt between the cruelty of Diana, and the 
humanity of Phebus is very properly introduc'd. The 
example of ſo near a relation being moſt likely to in- 


fluence the goddeſs to have compaſſion upon an innocent 


virgin. For when did fhe ever, like ſeveral others, 


affront her; nay, even imprudently incur her diſplea- 
ſure? And the apoſtrophe to Acontius in the laſt lines, 


that if he lov'd her, he alſo would endeavour to propitiate 
the deity in her favour, hath in it a moſt beautiful 


362 OVID's EpisrIESõ. 


Why does the pow'r of broken vows complain? 
Her rage the cauſe, in my continu'd pain, 
Life only can the fraud reward ; for death 
Robs you of hope, and me of vital breath, 
Nor think your happier rival &er poſſeſs d, 195 
Such laviſh fayours, as your fears ſuggeſt ; 
True ;—on the bed he is allow'd to fit, 
Far as the rules of decency permit. 
Some change in my affection too he fears, 


His cheeks, the cauſe unknown, oft” drench'd in 
tears. 200 


His freedoms are retrench'd ; ſalutes more rare 
He gives, and trembles when he ſays, ** my dear !'* 
Yet where the wonder? fince ſo plain my ſcorn ; 
The youth appearing, {till averſe I turn: 

To talk refuſe, and throw his hand aſide, 205 
And in feign'd ſlumbers theſe dim eye-balls hide. 


NorTEs. 


Line 195. Nor think your happier rival &er poſſeſs'd, 
Sc.] Her regard for the honour of her ſex and her own 
character requir'd, that ſhe ſhould give an anſwer at large 
to his jealouſy, that his rival was allow'd to take large 
freedoms with her, in her preſent condition. She aſſerts 
the falſchood of his ſuſpicions ; and by deſcribing that 
rival's behaviour, vindicates her own modeſty, and proves 
that he alſo obſerved the ſtricteſt decency ; expreſs'd the 
tendereſt concern for her misfortune ; and the higheſt afflic- 
tion for the change in her countenance towards him ; and 
upon all theſe accounts deſerved much better of her, 
than his ſharper antagoniſt. 


Cypieee to AconTivs. 363 


Soft burſts the ſecret ſigh, nor can his thought 

Trace out th' offence, unconſcious of a fault ! 

Ah ! how with joy I ſwell your haughty breaſt ; 

Wretch that I am ! my all is now confeſs'd. 210 

Yet you more juſtly merit my diſdain, 

Such the reward your fraudful arts ſhou'd gain. 
You write for leave to ſee your languid fair, 

Yet, tho” ſo diſtant, you are ſtill too near, 

Acontius now you are, in deed as name; 215 

Expert from far to ſhoot the flying game. 

Still bleeds the wound afreſh, receiv'd from you; 

When words, more ſharp than any ſhaft, you threw. 

Say, wou'd you come my death-like face to ſee, 

And view your cunning's double victory ? 220 

Freſh in my cheeks no roſes glow, no blood ; 

ouch was the face your treach'rous apple ſhow'd. 

All the vermillion from my viſage gone, 

I look a ſtatue, new from Parian ſtone. 

Such on rich tables, ſilver vaſes ſhew, 225 

Whene'er cold water aids the pallid hue. 


NorTEs. 


Line 214. Yet, tho' ſo diſtant, &c.] There is a pretti- 
neſs in the thought here, if it has not rather too much 
levity in it, for a perſon in her condition. Acontius's 
name is deriv'd from a Greek word, ſignifying a javelin, 
or miſſive weapon; on that ſhe builds the alluſion. You 
may find in Geneſis (chap. xxvii. ver. 36.) a ſentiment 
preciſely the ſame with this: Is not he rightly named 
c Jacob? for he hath ſupplanted me theſe two times: 
% he took away my birth-right ; and, behold, now he 
+ hath taken away my bleſſing.“ 
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Me ſhou'd you now behold, you wou'd deny 
This form had pleas'd, or cou'd your art employ. 
Hear, goddeſs ! (wou'd you cry,) and grant my 
« pray'r ; | 
« Re- call thy arrows, and releaſe the fair.” 230 
New forms perhaps you wou'd again compoſe, 
And make me counter-ſwear my former vows. 

But come, nor be your juſt requeſt deny'd, 
Come, ſee how languid lies your future bride; 
Tho' hard as ſteel, Acontius ! be your heart, 235 
Yourſelf, by pray'rs, ſhall ſtrive to eaſe my ſmart. 

. Know then by what kind aid I muſt be heal'd, 
The. Delphian god, conſulted, hath reveal'd. 

Th” unerring oracle complains, (*tis ſaid, ) 

Of faith neglected by a perjur'd maid. 240 
And to confirm a lover's wiſh in thee, 

The god, the poet, and the nymph agree. 


NorTEs. 


Line 227. Me foou'd you now behold, &c.] The ſenti- 
ment here is inimitably beautiful. She tells him that ſhe 
is ſo alter'd by ſickneſs, that ſhe would probably be as 
much his averſion now, ſhould he ſee her, as formerly 
his deſire. That he would make application to the 
goddeſs to releaſe her from her engagement: nay, even 
compoſe a counter form, and make her unſwear again, 
what ſhe before had vow'd. 

Verſu 232*. Canente; giving out the oracle. The 
word cano came to have this e from oracles 
being given out in verſe. | | 
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Whence this uncommon favour ? Have you found 


Some ſpell, that Heav'n with all it's pow'rs, hath 
bound ? 


I yield :—for where immortal wiſdom fails, 245 
Nought ſure weak woman's feeble wit avails. 

Pve told my mother, how deceiv'd I ſwore, 
Unmov'd theſe eyes, and fixt upon the floor |! 
Your's be the reſt :—enough a virgin dares, 

Who thus in writing all her mind declares. 250 
Enough the pen my languid nerves hath tir'd, 

My ſtrength unequal to the taſk requir'd ! 


NorTEs. 


Verſu 238. Littera; a charm. Such, I ſuppoſe, as 
ſhe imagin'd that to have been, which was wrote upon 
the apple. Antient ſuperſtition attributed great power to 
witchcraft, Nor indeed is it totally eras'd out of 
the minds of Moderns ; eſpecially the vulgar. Tis little 
more than a century, ſince trials of witches were not in- 
frequent, in our own courts of judicature. 'The grand pro- 
ceſs of witchcraft hath been ſpoken of before, as repre- 
ſented in Theocritus, Virgil, and Horace, under the de- 
nomination of carmina, 


Ducite ab urbe domum, mea car mina, ducite Daphnim. 
Virs. 


What is here mention'd under the title of Iitera is an 
inferior ſpecies, and anſwers to the remains of Popiſh 
ſuperſtition among us, (which is only a new edition of 
the Pagan) under the titles of charms for the tooth-ach, 
head-ach, agues, &c. and ſpells for orchards. The 
Jewiſh doors at and before the coming of our Saviour, 
were far gone in this deluſion ; and ſuppos'd the miracle 
wrought 
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What now (beſides my wiſhes ſoon to join,) 
Remains, but to ſubſcribe Cydippe thine ? 


Norxs. 


wrought upon the impotent man, Acts the 34 chapter, 
to have been effected by ſomething of this ſort. For the 
queſtion that was aſk'd of the Apoſtles by the Sanhedrim 
was, by what power, or by what name have ye done this? 
Po which Peter anſwers, be it known unto you, that by 
the name of Jeſus Chriſt of Nazereth—doth this man 
ſtand here before you whole: 1. e. If you ſuſpect me of 
conjuring, know that I conjure by no meaner name than 
that of the Prince of Life, and Lord of Glory. 
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Th CONCLUSION. 


LJ E have now, my dear youth, gone through the 
beſt and moſt correct part of Ovid's works; with 
my obſervations upon them. As to the language, you are 
either already maſters of it ; or if any part ſhould flo your 
memories, we ſhall have frequent opportunities, in read- 
ing other authors, of refreſhing them; ſo that I ſhall 
have no need to {well out the volume with many of the 
ſhorter notes of that kind : and that you may always 
have it in your power to recur to the critical obſervations, 
I will, for your ſakes, commit them to the preſs. One 
thing more let me remind you of, which will beſt enabls 
you to underſtand the phraſe of each language, of any 
thing I can think of. That is, make yourſelves perfectly 
acquainted with the cuſtoms of the people, whoſe lan- 
guage you are reading ; for from theſe, moſt of the 
particular phraſes in their language are deriv'd : and their 
authors had their eye upon the action, not the language, 
when they wrote; in the ſame manner as I have often 
obſerv'd to you, that their poets had their's, upon ſome 
fine piece of painting or ſtatue, in their alluſions and de- 
ſcriptions. For inſtance, when a Greek ſays of a league, 
that it was cut (pn TH Tajor]ec,) he hath reſpect 
to the party's cutting off the hwr from the victim's fore- 
head; when a Latin ſays, it was firuck (ifto fœdere) he 
hath equally a retroſpect to the hog, which was knock'd 
down in the ceremony; and when an Engliſhman ſays, 
it was /ign'd, he hath his eye upon the executing of the 
inſtrument, in which the terms of it are contain d. Thus 
you ſee from the different cuſtoms of three nations, their. 
languages obtain'd three different phraſes, to expreſs the 
ſame act. 

There is nothing wanting to render the Eſſays a regular 
compoſition, beſides the addition of one or two more of 
them, in which to ſhow the faults of the tranſlation. 
But you will pleaſe to excuſe my doing it. For, as a 

parent, 
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parent, I may be ſuppos d, out of a natural partiality to 
my own, to ſee none in it. The critics may view it with 
other eyes, and, in the ſame capacity towa it, as I to 

ou, reduce it to order, and make it ſenſible f it's errors, 
by proper diſcipline. When therefore it comes crying 
home with complaints of intolerable ſeverity, I ſhall, 
like a true parent, with tears in my eyes, anſwer them, 
with, © my dear! you muſt ſubmit; it is all for your 
cc good.” 
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